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THE  CONSCIENCE  AS  A WITNESS  FOR  CHRIST. 

< 

THE  age  in  which  we  live  presents  peculiar  characteristics. 

The  zeal  displayed  in  the  erection  and  multiplication  of 
churches,  the  industry  employed  in  the  printing  and  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  increase  of  agencies  for  the  spiritual  ameli- 
oration of  society,  the  energy  and  self-denial  exhibited  by  not  a 
few  ministers  and  missionaries,  the  great  awakenings  which  have 
taken  place  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  immense  sums 
expended  in  various  ways  for  the  support  and  advancement  of 
the  Gospel,  all  attest  the  existence  of  a large  amount  of  earnest 
Christianity  ; and  yet  seldom  has  scepticism  been  so  openly 
avowed,  and  so  diligently  propagated.  It  is  well  known  that  it 
has  leavened  whole  masses  of  the  working  population  in 
America  and  Europe  ; and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  statements 
of  some  of  its  most  distinguished  advocates,  it  has  spread  to  an 
alarming  extent  among  the  upper  ranks  in  England  and  else- 
where. The  avidity  with  which  the  productions  of  infidel 
authors  are  perused,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  pushed 
into  notice  by  certain  popular  journalists,  who  dare  not  distinctly 
acknowledge  their  approval  of  them,  reveal  a very  unhealthy 
state  of  the  public  mind.  An  essayist  of  wit  and  flippancy,  who 
possesses  a smattering  of  general  knowledge  which  he  can  make 
readily  available  for  the  entertainment  of  others,  and  who  never 
loses  an  opportunity  of  turning  religion  into  ridicule,  is  almost 
sure  to  find  a multitude  of  readers. 

There  was  a time  wh'en  deistical  works  could  find  their  way 
only  by  stealth  into  the  hands  of  those  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion ; but  wonderful  changes  have  occurred  since  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  a free  press  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  prog- 
ress of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Nor  have  we  any  great 
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reason  to  complain  that  infidels  are  at  present  permitted  with 
impunity  to  expound  their  objections  to  Christianity.  It  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  their  attacks.  The  more  thoroughly  the 
arguments  of  freethinkers  are  analyzed,  the  more  inconclusive, 
illogical,  frivolous,  or  absurd  will  they  be  found.  And  what 
can  these  men  give  us  in  exchange  for  “ the  glorious  Gospel  ” ? 
Can  the  wisdom  of  the  disciples  of  “ advanced  thought  ” supply 
the  place  of  the  teachings  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists  ? The 
so-called  “ savans”  do  not  pretend  to  put  forth  any  such  claim 
in  support  of  their  speculations.  “ The  infinite  azure  of  the 
past,”  to  which  Professor  Tyndall  invites  the  contemplation  of 
his  votaries,  would  indeed  be  a very  poor  substitute  for  ‘‘the 
hope  of  glory.”  Infidelity  at  best  is  but  a dark  chaos.  It  can 
lay  hold  on  no  human  sympathy  ; it  cannot  commend  itself  to 
the  understanding  and  the  heart.  There  is  a voice  within  us 
which  tells  us  that  it  is  a miserable  delusion.  And  so  long  as 
this  voice  continues  to  be  heard  sceptics  will  in  vain  endeavor 
to  persuade  the  bulk  of  serious  and  sober  men  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bible  are  nothing  more  than  fond  imaginations. 

The  fact  that  the  claims  of  revelation  are  sustained  by  a wit- 
ness within  ourselves  is  recognized  again  and  again  in  the  sacred 
oracles.  Even  those  who  have  never  heard  of  the  Gospel  are 
under  the  guidance  of  this  mysterious  monitor.  “ When  the  Gen- 
tiles, which  have  not  the  law,”  says  the  apostle,  “ do  by  nature 
the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a 
law  unto  themselves,  which  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in 
their  hearts,  their  co7iscience  also  bearing  witness,  and  their 
thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another.”1 
The  very  lowest  type  of  humanity  has  at  least  some  idea  of  the 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  Paul,  who  knew  well  that 
the  Gospel  has  a self-evidencing  power,  tells  us  accordingly  that 
his  constant  aim  as  a preacher  was  so  to  exhibit  his  gracious 
message,  and  so  to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  every  individual, 
that  it  might  make  way  by  the  light  which  it  radiated.  “ See- 
ing we  have  this  ministry,”  says  he,,  ‘‘as  we  have  received 
mercy,  we  faint  not  ; but  have  renounced  the  hidden  things  of 
dishonesty,  not  walking  in  craftiness,  nor  handling  the  Word  of 
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God  deceitfully  ; but,  by  manifestation  of  the  truth,  commending 
ourselves  to  every  man  s conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.”  1 Nor 
did  the  early  fathers  of  the  Church  overlook  such  considerations 
when  urging  the  credentials  of  Christianity.  The  famous  tract  of 
Tertullian  on  “ The  Testimony  of  the  Soul  ” is  throughout  an 
appeal  to  the  dictates  of  the  human  conscience.  In  the  follow- 
ing passage  he  boldly  challenges  its  depositions  : “ Stand  forth, 
O soul,  whether  thou  art  a divine  and  eternal  substance,  as 
most  philosophers  believe — if  it  is  so,  thou  wilt  be  the  less  likely 
to  lie — or  whether  thou  art  the  very  opposite  of  divine,  because 

indeed  a mortal  thing,  as  Epicurus  alone  thinks 

Stand  forth,  and  give  thy  witness I demand  of  thee 

the  things  thou  broughtest  with  thee  into  man,  which  thou 
knowest  either  from  thyself,  or  from  thine  author,  whoever  he 
may  be.  Thou  art  not,  as  I well  know,  Christian  ; for  a man 
becomes  a Christian  : he  is  not  born  one.  Yet  Christians 
earnestly  press  thee  for  a testimony  ; they  press  thee,  though 
an  alien,  to  bear  witness  against  thy  friends,  that  they  may  be 
put  to  shame  before  thee,  for  hating  and  mocking  us  on  account 
of  things  which  convict  thee  as  an  accessory.”  2 

The  feeling  of  accountability — to  be  found  in  every  human 
being — implies  the  oversight  of  a God  to  whom  we  are  respon- 
sible. When  conscience  tells  us  that  there  are  certain  things 
which  we  ought  to  do,  and  that  there  are  certain  other  things 
which  we  ought  not  to  do,  it  plainly  suggests  that  there  is  a 
divine  law  to  which  we  should  conform,  and  that  we  are  under 
the  rule  of  a holy  Being  who  rewards  obedience  and  punishes 
transgression.  The  existence  of  conscience  in  man  is  in  itself 
an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a righteous  Governor  of  the 
universe.  If  He  that  planted  the  ear  must  hear,  and  if  He  that 
formed  the  eye  must  see,  surely  He  who  has  made  us  capable -of 
discerning  between  right  and  wrong  must  himself  be  a Judge 
of  moral  distinctions.  If  conscience  is  “ the  candle  of  the 
Lord,”  must  there  not  be  One  above  us  who  is  Lord  of  the 
conscience  ? And  if  this  inward  arbiter  pronounces  in  favor  of 
Christianity,  may  we  not  fairly  infer  that  Christianity  is  of  God  ? 
Conscience  has  no  doubt  been  greatly  affected  by  the  Fall  ; it 


1 2 Cor.  4 : i,  2. 
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is  neither  so  clear  in  its  perceptions,  nor  so  prompt  in  its  move- 
ments, as  it  once  was  ; but  still  it  is  the  remnant  of  a noble 
nature,  and  it  still  preserves  indelible  traces  of  its  primitive  per- 
fection. 

The  fact  that  the  claims  of  the  Gospel  are  sustained  by  a 
witness  within  us  is  a subject  which  cannot  be  investigated 
without  unfolding  some  of  the  wonders  of  our  mental  and 
moral  constitution.  We  design  in  this  article  to  point  out,  un- 
der seven  heads,  how  the  conscience  is  a witness  for  Christ. 

I. — CONSCIENCE  TELLS  US  WE  ARE  SINNERS,  AND  THUS  SUG- 
GESTS TO  US  THAT  WE  REQUIRE  A SAVIOUR. 

In  some  persons  this  internal  monitor  is  much  more  sensitive 
than  in  others,  as  well  as  much  more  prompt  to  protest  against 
any  thing  by  which  it  is  offended  ; but  it  must  be  strangely  per- 
verted when  it  can  permit  any  one  to  adopt  the  conclusion  that 
he  is  not  a transgressor.  Even  old  heathen  writers  were  ready 
to  admit  that  in  practice  they  fell  far  short  of  conformity  to  that 
standard  of  duty  which  their  own  sense  of  propriety  deliberately 
recognized.  Ovid  could  declare,  in  words  often  quoted, 

“Video  meliora,  proboque  ; 

Deteriora  sequor.’’  1 

“ If  you  happen  to  be  told  at  any  time,”  said  Epictetus,2  “ that 
another  person  has  spoken  ill  of  you,  never  trouble  yourself  to 
confute  the  report  or  excuse  the  thing  ; but  rather  put  all  up 
with  this  reply,  that  you  have  several  other  faults  besides  that 
one,  and,  if  he  had  known  you  more,  he  would  have  spoken 
worse.”  When  conscience  is  awakened,  and  when  the  light  of 
conviction  darts  through  its  secret  chambers,  the  sinner  is  made 
to  feel  his  misery.  The  preaching  of  the  apostle  of  the  circum- 
cision on  the  day  of  Pentecost  presented  to  the  Jews  who 
listened  to  him  such  an  awful  view  of  their  guilt  that  they  were 
completely  overwhelmed.  “They  were  pricked  in  their  heart, 
and  said  unto  Peter  and  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  Men  and 
brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?”  3 Their  consciences  were  touched 
and  disturbed,  they  felt  and  confessed  their  criminality,  and 


1 Met.  vii.  20,  21. 


2 Enchiridion,  xlviii. 
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they  were  filled  with  alarm.  Thus  it  was  that  Luther  was  kept 
long  in  a state  of  deep  dejection.  And  thus  it  is  that  when 
there  is  any  general  revival  of  religion  there  are  often  such  ex- 
traordinary manifestations.  The  aroused  conscience  speaks  out 
with  unwonted  solemnity  and  power,  inspires  whole  multitudes 
with  fear  and  trembling,  increases  to  a wonderful  extent  the 
attendance  on  divine  ordinances,  and,  like  another  John  the 
Baptist,  calls  upon  men  to  “ prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and 
to  make  his  paths  straight.” 

When  conscience  tells  us  that  we  are  sinners,  we  can  assign 
no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  listen  to  the  exhortation  of  the 
Saviour,  saying,  “ Repent  ye,  and  believe  the  Gospel.”  There 
are  special  occasions  when  the  inward  censor  speaks  so  impres- 
sively that  its  voice  cannot  possibly  be  disregarded,  and  when 
Christ  is  heard,  as  it  were,  saying,  “ Behold  ! I stand  at  the  door 
and  knock.  ” The  approach  of  death  is  often  a testing  time. 
Though  Socrates  taught  that  the  apprehensions  awakened  by 
this  King  of  Terrors  may  have  no  foundation,  he  admits,  not- 
withstanding, that  ” all  dread  it,  as  if  they  knew  well  that  it  is 
the  worst  of  evils."  1 The  fear  of  death  is  a feeling  of  universal 
influence.  It  seems  to  be  a part  of  that  ” work  of  the  law  writ- 
ten on  the  heart,”  of  which  the  veriest  savages  exhibit  vestiges. 
The  light  of  conscience  shows  them  that  they  are  sinners,  and 
makes  them  afraid  to  die.  The  fear  of  death  is  associated  with 
the  feeling  that  it  is  a penal  evil.  Even  though  we  would,  we 
cannot  entirely  divest  ourselves  of  the  conviction  that  death  is 
‘‘the  wages  of  sin.”  Conscience  suggests  that,  in  its  own 
nature,  it  is  a mark  of  God’s  displeasure,  and  that  it  may 
be  but  the  prelude  to  woes  which  we  cannot  estimate.  The 
most  hardened  unbeliever  has  frequently  failed  to  extinguish 
this  fear  of  death.  There  have  been  cases  when  he  has  main- 
tained to  the  last  an  outward  appearance  of  composure,  and  yet 
where  there  has  been  reason  to  suspect  that  he  has  been  secretly 
struggling  to  stifle  his  uneasiness.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
“ fear  is  a passion  which  subdues  itself.”  Many  a timid  animal, 
when  overtaken  in  the  chase,  has  been  known  to  turn  on  its  pur- 
suers, and  to  make  a desperate  effort  for  its  preservation.  And 
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though  the  terrors  of  a judgment  to  come  may  have  haunted 
the  sceptic’s  deathbed,  we  can  well  understand  how  the  dread  of 
that  rebuke  and  scorn  which  a recantation  would  have  brought 
upon  him  may  have  overpowered  his  apprehensions  otherwise, 
and  may  have  induced  him  to  persevere  in  the  profession  of  his 
infidelity.  But  in  not  a few  cases  all  such  restraints  have  broken 
down.  How  often  have  the  principles  of  the  freethinker  been 
known  to  fail  him  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  how  often  has  the 
near  approach  of  death  quickly  scattered  all  his  sophistries  ! It 
is  the  dread  of  something  after  death  which  renders  death  itself 
so  formidable.  There  is,  it  may  be,  a confused,  but  withal  an 
indelible  impression  among  human  beings  all  over  the  world, 
that  there  is  an  hereafter,  that  they  are  to  exist  in  another  state, 
and  that  they  are  to  be  accountable  to  a greater  than  them- 
selves. Hence  they  cannot  altogether  obliterate  the  fear  of 
death.  And  why  is  this  ? It  must  doubtless  be  traced,  at  least 
partially,  to  the  fact  that  “ the  sting  of  death  is  sin.” 

Many  of  our  readers  may  have  seen  the  recently  published 
autobiography  of  Miss  Harriet  Martineau,  and  may  have  felt 
perplexed  by  the  account  there  given  of  that  gifted  and  accom- 
plished lady.  Brought  up  in  the  school  of  Unitarianism,  her 
views  of  divine  truth  had  been  at  all  times  lax,  unsettled,  and 
unsatisfactory  ; she  never  appears  to  have  believed  in  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Scriptures  ; and,  gradually  giving  up  the  opinions 
of  her  earlier  years,  she  at  length  renounced  the  profession  of 
any  form  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  wished  to  be  known  by  the 
designation  of  a ‘‘philosophical  atheist.”  Her  own  writings 
supply  evidence  that  she  was  most  superficially  acquainted  with 
the  arguments  in  support  of  revelation,  and  that  she  had  seen 
very  little  of  the  beauty  of  holiness  as  exhibited  in  the  lives  of 
eminent  believers.  She  had  a wide  circle  of  acquaintances,  and 
she  came  in  contact  with  some  of  the  most  noted  philosophers 
and  statesmen  of  the  age  ; but  whilst  the  society  in  which  she 
moved  was  fitted  to  stimulate  the  intellect,  it  was  ill  adapted  to 
improve  the  heart.  The  friends  with  whom  she  associated 
regarded  Christianity  as  a delusion,  and  spoke  of  its  earnest 
advocates  as  fanatics.  Even  before  she  sunk  into  the  depths  of 
unbelief  she  spent  her  Sabbaths  in  writing  articles  for  news- 
papers or  secular  publications,  and  in  the  study  of  politics  and 
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political  economy.  She  had  a strong  will,  an  imperious  temper, 
and  an  overweening  idea  of  her  own  superior  wisdom.  Her 
conduct  was  highly  reputable  when  compared  with  that  of  most 
of  those  with  whom  she  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  intercourse  ; 
and  thus  she  was  led  to  regard  herself  as  quite  a model  char- 
acter. But  her  “ conscience  toward  God"  1 had  been  gradually 
destroyed  by  a subtle  intellectual  poison.  Whilst  she  acted 
most  honorably  in  her  dealings  with  those  around  her,  she 
ignored  the  idea  of  religious  obligation.  She  could  not  have 
acknowledged  that  she  was  a sinner,  when  she  had  discarded  the 
principle  that  there  is  an  Almighty  Judge  to  whom  all  are 
accountable.  She  ceased  to  pray — for  she  did  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a Hearer  of  prayer  ; and  the  future  seems  to  have 
given  her  no  concern.  If  at  any  time  she  had  doubts  or  mis- 
givings, she  was  too  proud  to  own  them.  She  appears  to  have 
died  as  she  lived — stolidly  indifferent  to  her  spiritual  condition. 
Her  case  supplies  a startling  illustration  of  the  inconsistency, 
folly,  and  blindness  of  scepticism  ; for  whilst  she  herself  took  an 
interest  in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  she  repudiated 
the  doctrine  that  there  is  a High  and  Holy  One  in  heaven  who 
can  sympathize  with  the  sons  of  toil,  who  hears  the  groaning  of 
the  prisoners,  and  who  looks  down  upon  the  earth,  beholding 
the  evil  and  the  good. 

II. — CONSCIENCE  TELLS  US  THAT  THE  LIGHT  OF  NATURE  IS 
INSUFFICIENT  FOR  OUR  SPIRITUAL  GUIDANCE,  AND  THUS 
POINTS  OUT  THE  NECESSITY  OF  A DIVINE  TEACHER. 

The  phenomena  around  us,  if  rightfully  interpreted,  may  help 
us  to  some  knowledge  of  a Supreme  Intelligence.  Paul  testi- 
fies that  “ the  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are 
made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead.”  3 But  whilst,  under 
the  guidance  of  natural  reason,  we  may  be  led,  by  the  study  of 
the  works  of  creation  and  providence,  to  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  a great  First  Cause,  we  can  thus  obtain  no  information 
which  can  give  rest  to  an  awakened  conscience.  We  can  learn 


s Rom.  i : 20. 


1 x Pet.  2 : 19  ; Acts  24  : 16  ; Pet.  3 : 21. 
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nothing  of  man’s  origin  or  man’s  destiny.  Though  the  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  they  do  not  tell  us  that  he  pardons 
sin.  They  supply  no  answer  whatever  to  the  question,  What 
must  I do  to  be  saved  ? The  Athenians,  with  all  their  attain- 
ments in  philosophy,  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  their  igno- 
rance of  divine  things  by  erecting  an  altar  to  the  “ unknown 
God.”  The  state  of  the  world,  before  the  appearance  of 
Christ,  attested  how  little  unassisted  reason  could  do  to  pro- 
mote its  enlightenment.  Darkness  then  covered  the  earth,  and 
gross  darkness  the  people.  The  Romans  sought  divine  direc- 
tion by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  beasts  or  by  marking  the  flight 
of  birds  ; and  others  employed  equally  frivolous  expedients  to 
ascertain  the  will  of  Heaven.  Idolatry  in  its  most  degrading 
forms  prevailed  ; and  human  victims  were  often  slain  in  the 
hope  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  imaginary  deities.  Plato 
doubted  the  utility  of  prayer,  and  did  not  encourage  his  dis- 
ciples to  engage  in  the  exercise,  on  the  ground  that  they  did 
not  know  what  devotional  service  would  be  acceptable.  Con- 
fucius gave  much  the  same  advice  to  his  Chinese  followers. 
Immediately  before  his  death,  Socrates,  the  prince  of  the  pagan 
sages,  could  think  of  no  higher  act  of  worship  than  the  sacrifice 
of  a cock  to  Aesculapius.  So  puerile  are  the  superstitions  to 
which  the  light  of  nature  can  reduce  minds  of  the  highest  order. 

The  wild  theories  adopted  by  some  of  the  most  noted  chiefs 
of  modern  infidelity  illustrate  the  follies  of  what  has  been  called 
“ advanced  thought.”  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  supplies  a recent 
example  of  its  eccentricities.  His  father  had  been  in  early  life 
a licentiate  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  ; but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  acceptable  as  a preacher,  and  he  failed 
to  secure  a settlement  in  the  ministry.  He  must  have  sub- 
scribed the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  ; but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  he  ever  believed  it.  He  was  conscious  of 
ability  ; and  his  want  of  success  as  a probationer  must  have 
been  galling  to  a person  of  his  temperament,  and  may  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  antipathy  to  the  Church  for  which  he 
was  afterwards  remarkable.  When  he  withdrew  from  the  pul- 
pit he  ceased  soon  afterwards  to  attend  on  divine  ordinances, 
and  eventually  cherished  a sullen  aversion  to  all  the  peculiarities 
of  Christianity.  His  son  was  taught  by  him  to  entertain  a bit- 
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ter  antipathy  to  the  Bible  ; and  John  Stuart  Mill,  according  to 
his  own  account,  “ was  brought  up  from  the  first  without  any 
religious  belief.”  1 The  author  of  the  ” System  of  Logic, 
Ratiocinative  and  Inductive,”  seems  to  have  been  through  life 
a species  of  Manichaean.  A sceptical  lady  whom  he  married, 
and  who,  jis  he  himself  informs  us,  possessed  “ the  most  gen- 
uine modesty  combined  with  the  loftiest  pride,  ” 2 appears  to 
have  held  him  bound  as  if  by  a magic  spell  ; and,  even  .after 
her  death,  he  remained  under  the  influence  of  the  fascination. 
“ I came,”  says  he,  “ into  close  intellectual  communion  with  a 
person  of  the  most  eminent  faculties,  whose  genius,  as  it  grew 
and  unfolded  itself  in  thought,  continually  struck  out  truths  far 
in  advance  of  me,  but  in  which  I could  not,  as  I had  done  in 
others,  detect  any  mixture  of  error P . . . Her  memory  is 

to  me  a religion,  and  her  approbation  the  stajidard  by  which, 
summing  up  as  it  docs  all  worthiness,  I endeavor  to  regulate  my 
life.''  4 In  another  passage,  where  he  is  obviously  expressing 
his  own  convictions,  he  speaks  of  those  who,  though  they 
assuredly  disbelieve  that  the  universe  “ can  have  an  author  and 
governor  who  is  absolute  in  power  as  well  as  perfect  in  goodness,” 
have  “ that  which  constitutes  4 he  principal  worth  of  all  religions 
whatever — an  ideal  conception  of  a Perfect  Being,  to  which  they 
habitually  refer  as  the  guide  of  their  conscience.”  6 It  is  very  far 
from  our  wish  to  disturb  this  very  grave  discussion  by  the  need- 
less introduction  of  statements  which  may  well  provoke  a smile; 
and  yet  we  cannot  avoid  remarking  that  these  quotations 
apparently  shut  us  up  to  the  logical  conclusion  that,  in  a wife 
who  possessed  “ the  most  genuine  modesty  combined  with  the 
loftiest  pride,”  Mr.  Mill  had  realized  the  ideal  conception  of 
a Perfect  Being  to  whom  he  habitually  referred  as  the  guide  of 
his  conscience.  We  confess  that  our  conception  of  ” the  lofti- 
est pride”  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  Satan  ; and  we  must 
therefore  continue  to  honor  the  Great  King,  whom  we  are 
required  to  worship  in  the  book  of  revelation,  rather  than  the 
model  of  a Perfect  Being  set  up  before  us  by  the  British  philos- 
opher. The  theology  of  Mr.  Mill  may  well  remind  us  of  the 


1 Autobiography,  p.  38.  London,  1873. 

3 Ibid.,  p.  243.  4 Ibid.,  p.  251. 


2 Ibid.,  p.  187. 
6 Ibid.,  p.  46. 
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words  of  the  apostle  when  he  tells  us  that  in  the  wisdom  of 
God  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God.”  1 

Helpless,  indeed,  is  the  condition  of  those  who  are  left  to 
the  imaginations  of  their  own  hearts.  Conscience  may  tell 
them  that  there  is  a God  ; but,  as  they  close  their  eyes  against 
the  light  of  revelation,  they  can  know  very  little  of  the  divine 
character  or  attributes.  There  is  no  theory,  however  absurd, 
which  men  professing  to  be  advanced  thinkers  will  not  patronize. 
They  will  evolve  an  excellent  orator  from  an  ape,  and  frame  a 
handsome  world  by  a fortuitous  combination  of  atoms.  When 
men  do  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge  they  are 
given  over  to  a reprobate  mind.  Professing  themselves  to  be 
wise,  they  become  fools.  Left  to  the  guidance  of  the  light  of 
nature,  they  know  not  in  what  way  they  are  to  approach  their 
Maker,  nor  how  they  are  to  obtain  his  favor.  Conscience  can 
find  no  satisfaction  in  any  thing  less  than  a Divine  Instructor. 

III. — CONSCIENCE  ATTESTS  THE  EXCELLENCE  OF  THE 
SCRIPTURES. 

Nearly  three  thousand  years  ago  good  men  were  heard 
asserting  the  claims  of  the  holy  oracles  in  such  language  as  the 
following  : “ The  words  of  the  Lord  are  pure  words,  as  silver 
tried  in  a furnace  of  earth  purified  seven  times.1 
The  entrance  of  thy  words  giveth  light ; it  giveth  understand- 
ing to  the  simple.3  . . . The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect, 

converting  the  soul.  ” 3 An  innumerable  multitude  of  enlightened 
men  have  since  thankfully  repeated  the  same  testimony.  How 
many,  by  the  reading  of  the  Word,  have  been  turned  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God  ! 
How  many  are  still  prepared  to  say  of  its  precious  utterances, 
“ They  are  spirit  and  they  are  life”  ! 4 The  Earl  of  Rochester, 
when  reclaimed  from  infidelity,  felt  in  his  inmost  soul  the  truth 
of  what  he  stated  as,  pointing  to  the  Bible,  he  declared, 
“ There  is  true  philosophy.  This  is  the  wisdom  that  speaks  to 
the  heart.  A bad  life  is  the  only  grand  objection  to  this  Book.” 
We  do  not  require  to  know  precisely  in  what  way  the  Scrip- 

1 1 Cor.  i : 2i.  2 Ps.  12  : 6.  3 Ps.  119  : 130. 

4 Ps.  19  : 7.  6 John  6 : 63. 
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tures  have  been  handed  down  from  age  to  age  that  we  may  be 
prepared  to  acknowledge  their  authority.  We  may  be  able  to 
tell  nothing  whatever  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  writings  of 
Cicero  have  been  preserved  ; and  yet  we  may  have  no  doubt 
that  the  works  which  bear  his  name  are  the  genuine  remains  of 
the  great  Roman  orator.  They  speak  for  themselves  ; they 
exhibit  marks  of  exalted  genius  which  at  once  awaken  admira- 
tion and  silence  scepticism.  And  the  Scriptures  contain  internal 
tokens  of  their  divine  origin.  The  views  of  God  entertained  by 
the  most  famous  of  the  pagan  sages  of  ancient  times  were 
vague,  confused,  erroneous,  or  foolish  ; but  the  Bible  sets  forth 
a pure  theology,  which  challenges  our  acceptance  as  at  once 
simple  and  sublime,  beautiful  and  spiritual.  At  a time  when 
polytheism  generally  prevailed,  and  when  the  mpst  civilized  of 
the  heathen  nations  practised  idolatry  in  its  grossest  forms,  the 
Jews  were  taught  in  their  sacred  books  that  there  is  only  one 
God,  that  he  is  not  to  be  represented  by  an  image,  that  his  wis- 
dom is  unfathomable  and  his  power  infinite,  that  he  knows  our 
very  thoughts,  and  that  he  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  look  on  in- 
iquity. These  doctrines  approve  themselves  to  the  conscience, 
and  contain  their  own  credentials.  And  the  law,  which  the  Bible 
presents  as  the  rule  of  our  obedience,  equally  claims  our  ap- 
proval. It  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  God  ; it  is  holy,  and  just, 
and  good.  A volume  which  inculcates  such  unimpeachable 
morality,  which  enjoins  us  always  to  speak  the  truth,  which 
breathes  throughout  such  a spirit  of  sincerity  and  earnestness, 
which  furnishes  such  exalted  conceptions  of  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  the  world,  and  which  explains  so  wisely  and  so  well  how  he 
should  be  worshipped,  is  clearly  entitled  to  credit  when  it 
describes  itself  as  given  by  inspiration  of  God. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  asserted  most  dogmatically  that  the 
universe  cannot  have  “ an  author  and  governor  who  is  absolute 
in  power  as  well  as  perfect  in  goodness,”  inasmuch  as,  accord- 
ing to  his  views,  the  world  is  ‘‘so  crowded  with  suffering  and  so 
deformed  by  injustice.”  1 A scheme  of  doctrine  which  prompts 
its  expounder  thus  rudely  to  impeach  the  character  of  the  Most 
High  may  well  excite  suspicion.  God  may  be  absolute  in 


1 Autobiography,  p.  46. 
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power  and  infinite  in  goodness  ; and  yet  this  world  may  be  a 
scene  of  much  sin  and  misery.  The  Almighty  is  not  bound  to 
exert  every  attribute  to  its  utmost  possible  extent.  His  power 
might  enable  him  to  act  in  a way  which  his  wisdom  would  not 
sanction.  His  goodness  might  prompt  him  to  perform  acts  of 
which  his  justice  might  disapprove.  Even  sin  redounds  to  the 
manifestation  of  his  glory but  where  sin  exists  there  must  be 
punishment,  and  punishment  implies  misery.  The  Scriptures 
are  the  best  interpreters  of  the  works  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence, and  had  Mr.  Mill  studied  them  more  carefully  he  would 
not  have  preferred  such  rash  indictments  against  the  divine 
administration.  In  their  pages  are  to  be  found  the  most  satis- 
factory explanations  of  those  phenomena  on  which  this  writer 
bases  his  charges  of  want  of  power  and  goodness  in  God. 
These  holy  oracles  teach  us  that  wre  now  see  only  part  of  the 
government  of  the  Eternal  ; that  there  is  a time  coming  when 
all  the  present  seeming  anomalies  in  his  procedure  will  be  vindi- 
cated ; and  that  meanwhile  we  are  not  to  murmur  against  what 
we  feel  to  be  grievous,  nor  to  condemn  what  we  do  not  under- 
stand. The  blasphemies  of  John  Stuart  Mill  cannot  affect  the 
glory  of  the  God  of  the  Bible  ; for,  notwithstanding  the  horrid 
language  in  which  this  leader  of  advanced  thought  assails  his 
character,  Jehovah  is  a being  of  infinite  perfections  ; and  he  is 
described  by  prophets  and  apostles  as  doing  “ according  to  his 
will  in  the  army  of  heaven  and  among  tlie  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,”  as  ‘‘  abundant  in  goodness  and  in  truth,”  as  “ rich  in 
mercy, ” and  as  “ glorious  in  holiness.”  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  light  of  revelation,  Mr.  Mill  himself  would  never  have  been 
able  to  form  that  “ ideal  conception  of  a perfect  Being”  to 
which  he  assigns  so  much  importance.  And  those  who  make 
the  sacred  book  their  habitual  study  will  reject  with  indignation 
that  account  of  its  Author  furnished  by  this  most  determined 
sceptic.  Conscience  tells  the  reader  of  the  Bible  that  he  is 
perusing  a holy  volume,  that  its  tendency  is  to  make  him  better 
and  happier,  that  it  promulgates  truths  of  unutterable  value, 
and  that  were  its  instructions  universally  obeyed  the  world 
would  present  a scene  of  purity,  peace,  and  prosperity  which  it 
has  never  yet  displayed. 

Infidels  have  frequently  alleged  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
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must  have  a demoralizing  influence,  inasmuch  as  it  contains 
passages  offensive  to  natural  modesty  and  records  acts  of  revolt- 
ing wickedness.  But,  on  the  same  grounds,  these  objectors 
might  condemn  our  public  tribunals  for  the  preservation  of 
social  order.  When  an  offender  is  tried  for  some  great  crime, 
witnesses  must  be  brought  forward  to  prove  his  guilt  ; and,  in 
the  course  of  the  investigation,  chaste  females  may  be  obliged 
to  give  evidence  as  to  acts  from  the  very  mention  of  which  they 
utterly  recoil.  But  such  disclosures  must  be  made  that  justice 
may  be  administered  and  the  majesty  of  the  law  maintained. 
The  judge  and  the  jury  may  find  it  necessary  to  listen  to  state- 
ments exceedingly  disgusting,  and  yet  the  trial  tends  to  repress 
crime  and  to  purify  the  social  atmosphere.  Such,  too,  is  the 
tendency  of  the  reading  of  those  passages  of  the  Word  of  God 
which  are  said  so  much  to  shock  the  sensibilities  of  infidels.  No 
youth  was  ever  yet  led  into  vice  by  reading  the  account  given 
in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  strange 
woman  ; no  man  was  ever  yet  tempted  to  transgress  by  the 
Scriptural  report  of  David’s  adultery  with  the  wife  of  Uriah  ; 
and  no  human  being  was  ever  yet  encouraged  to  deviate  from 
the  paths  of  purity  by  the  naked  simplicity  of  the  language  in 
which  Ezekiel  depicts  the  sin  of  fornication.  The  light  let  in 
by  Scripture  on  dens  of  iniquity  serves  only  the  more  clearly  to 
reveal  their  abominations.  When  the  transgressor  turns  to  the 
passages  of  which  sceptics  so  grievously  complain  his  conscience 
can  derive  no  comfort  from  their  perusal.  He  is  compelled  to 
engage  in  the  work  of  introspection  ; he  feels  the  word  to  be 
“ quick  and  powerful,’!  “ sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,” 
“ a discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  his 
own  sins  are  brought  to  his  remembrance  ; and  conscience,  as  a 
stem  judge,  pronounces  its  sentence  of  condemnation.  “ I would 
wish,”  said  Justin  Martyr,  “ that  all,  making  a resolution  sim- 
ilar to  my  own,  would  not  keep  themselves  away  from  the  words 
of  the  Saviour.  For  they  possess  a terrible  power  in  themselves, 
and  are  sufficient  to  inspire  those  who  turn  aside  from  the  path  of 
rectitude  with  awe ; whilst  the  sweetest  rest  is  afforded  those 
who  make  a diligent  practice  of  them.”  1 


1 Dialogue  with  Trypho,  ch.  viii. 
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There  is  no  book  which  addresses  itself  so  powerfully  to 
the  conscience  as  the  Bible.  It  elevates  our  tone  of  thinking, 
it  rebukes  our  levity,  it  constrains  us  to  consider  our  ways. 
When  we  are  once  brought  under  its  saving  influences  its  truths 
become  the  nourishment  of  our  souls.  The  word,  said  the 
pious  Halyburton,  “ enters  into  the  mind  ; opens  its  eyes  ; fills 
it  with  a glorious,  clear,  pure,  and  purifying  light  ; and  sets 
before  it  wonders  unknown  and  undiscerned  in  counsel  and 
knowledge  concerning  God,  ourselves,  our  sin,  our  duty,  our 
danger,  and  our  relief.  ...  It  comes  to  the  soul,  sunk 
under  the  pressure  of  unrelievable  distresses,  . . . fills  it 

with  joy,  yea,  makes  it  exceeding  joyful,  even  while  all  outward 
pressures  and  tribulations  continue,  yea,  are  increased. 

Now,  where  the  case  is  thus  stated,  how  can  the  soul,  that 
feels  this  powerful  word,  that  comes  from  the  Lord  most  high, 
do  otherwise  than  fall  down  and  own  that  ‘ God  is  in  it  of  a 
truth’?”1 

IV. — CONSCIENCE  ATTESTS  THE  CLAIMS  OF  CHRIST  AS  A 
TEACHER  SENT  FROM  HEAVEN. 

In  all  other  personages  who  have  appeared  on  the  stage  of 
time  we  can  discover  some  traces  of  human  infirmity  ; but 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  stands  forth,  in  the  writings  of  the  four  evan- 
gelists, as  a perfect  character.  The  humble  men  who  have 
delineated  his  career  could  not  have  invented  a biography  so 
strange  arid  so  original,  for  his  life  on  earth  was  quite  different 
from  what  had  been  anticipated  ; and  even  the  devout  Jews, 
who  expected  the  Messiah,  were  perplexed  by  its  extraordinary 
incidents.  When  we  weigh  the  predictions  relating  to  him  in 
the  Old  Testament,  we  are  constrained  to  acknowledge  their 
wonderful  fulfilment,  and  to  recognize  him  as  the  very  personage 
‘‘of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  write.”2 
He  speaks  as  one  having  authority  ; and  there  is  a depth  as 
well  as  a dignity  in  his  discourses  which  stamps  them  as  divine. 
He  could  look  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  approached  him,  and 
disclose  to  them  their  thoughts  with  unerring  accuracy.  The 

1 Essay  Concerning  the  Nature  of  Faith,  ch.  iii.,  Prop,  x,  § 8. 

2 John  i : 45. 
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woman  of  Samaria,  with  whom  he  conversed  at  Jacob’s  Well, 
exclaimed  in  astonishment,  “ Come,  see  a man  which  told  me 
all  things  that  ever  I did:  is  not  this  the  Christ?”1  As  we 
ponder  his  proceedings,  his  self-denial  and  transparent  candor 
forbid  us  to  cherish  even  the  suspicion  of  imposture  ; and,  as 
we  read  his  discourses,  we  feel  that  we  have  before  us  “ the 
words  of  the  wise  and  conscience  whispers  to  us,  “ Never 
man  spake  like  this  man.” 

When  sojourning  on  earth,  and  under  very  lowly  circum- 
stances, a strange  feeling  of  fear  or  reverence  occasionally  stole, 
as  it  were  involuntarily,  over  the  minds  of  those  who  came  into 
our  Lord’s  presence.  All  around  him  seemed  to  recognize  in- 
stinctively the  influence  of  a holy  and  gifted  teacher.  Con- 
science must  have  been  at  work  with  Nicodemus  when  the  Jew- 
ish ruler  came  to  him  by  night  to  confess,  in  a personal  in- 
terview, his  belief  in  the  divinity  of  his  mission.  What  a charm 
must  have  accompanied  his  word  when  he  could  venture  to 
preach  openly  in  the  temple,  and  when,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
established  teachers — many  of  whom  were,  no  doubt,  men  of 
eloquence  and  learning — he  could  attack  their  errors  and  super- 
stitions ! The  multitude  were  frequently  so  captivated  by  his 
sermons  that  their  attachment  to  him  overawed  his  enemies  ; 
and,  though  the  rulers  of  Israel  were  exceedingly  desirous  to 
vent  their  malignity,  they  were  long  restrained  from  attempting 
to  imprison  or  to  insult  him.  The  common  people  heard  him 
gladly,  and  wondered  at  the  gracious  words  which  proceeded 
out  of  his  mouth.  When  he  quoted  the  statements  of  the 
ancient  prophets  he  commented  on  them  with  a wisdom  which 
challenged  approval  ; and  he  showed  that  there  was  a depth  in 
their  sayings  which  had  never  been  before  explored.  He  was 
brought  up  to  the  occupation  of  a carpenter,  and  he  did  not 
receive  a learned  education  ; and  yet  he  inculcated  a system 
of  theology  compared  with  which  the  knowledge  of  things  spirit- 
ual exhibited  by  the  greatest  of  the  pagan  philosophers  was 
obviously  but  as  darkness  visible.  Though  he  had  not  been 
brought  up  at  the  feet  of  any  Gamaliel,  he  could  instruct  all  the 
rabbis.  Must  he  not  have  been  indeed  “ the  Light  of  the 
World  ” ? 
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There  is  something  in  the  human  conscience  which  prompts 
it  to  do  homage  to  an  individual  of  genuine  worth.  Herod 
feared  John  the  Baptist,  “ knowing  that  he  was  a just  man  and 
an  holy  1 and  when  he  put  him  to  death,  in  accordance  with  a 
rash  oath,  he  felt  that  he  had  performed  a deed  of  guilt.  The 
report  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  soon  afterwards  brought  the 
bloody  act  to  his  remembrance  ; conscience  suggested  that  the 
great  wonder-worker  might  be  no  other  than  the  prophet  he  had 
consigned  to  execution  ; and  the  idea  of  the  good  man’s 
reappearance  haunted  his  imagination  and  filled  him  with  per- 
plexity.2 The  blameless  life  of  Christ  intensified  the  feeling  of 
astonishment  created  by  his  miracles,  and  seems  sometimes  to 
have  led  to  “ great  searchings  of  heart.”  Peter  himself,  on  one 
occasion,  after  witnessing  a signal  manifestation  of  his  Master’s 
power,  was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  thought  of  being  in  immedi- 
ate contact  with  a personage  so  holy  that  he  could  not  refrain 
from  crying  out,  under  a deep  conviction  of  unworthiness,  “ De- 
part from  me,  for  I am  a sinful  man,  O Lord.”3  When  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  brought  to  Jesus  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery,  and  when  he  said  to  them,  “He  that  is  without  sin 
among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a stone  at  her,”  they  were  smitten 
with  sudden  confusion.  His  words,  as  sharp  arrows,  entered  into 
their  hearts,  turned  their  thoughts  inwards,  and  set  their  own 
impurities  in  review  before  them.  “ Being  convicted  by  their 
own  conscience,  they  went  out  one  by  one,  beginning  at  the 
eldest  even  unto  the  last.”  4 The  band  of  men  and  officers 
who  came  to  apprehend  our  Lord  on  the  night  on  which  he  was 
betrayed  were  awestruck  as  they  approached  him  ; for  we  are 
told  that  “ they  went  backward,  and  fell  to  the  ground.”  5 
Conscience  was  evidently  not  quite  asleep  in  Pontius  Pilate 
when  he  consented  so  reluctantly  to  our  Saviour’s  condemna- 
tion. “ He  took  water,  and  washed  his  hands  before  the  multi- 
tude, saying,  I am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person  : see 
ye  to  it.”  6 

The  power  of  Christ  as  a teacher  was  felt  even  when  his 
person  was  not  recognized.  When  he  joined  the  company  of 
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the  two  disciples  who  journeyed  to  Emmaus  on  the  day  of  the 
resurrection,  and  when  he  explained  to  them  the  prophecies, 
they  listened  to  his  observations  with  intense  interest.  They 
perceived  at  once  that  he  had  the  key  of  knowledge,  and  that 
he  could  open  the  treasure-houses  of  the  Word  with  wonderful 
ability.  “ Their  eyes  were  holden  that  they  should  not  know 
him  ” 1 — so  that  it  was  his  doctrine,  and  not  his  reappearance, 
by  which  meanwhile  they  were  so  greatly  comforted.  They 
rejoiced,  not  because  they  understood  that  their  Master  was 
restored  to  them,  but  because  the  conversation  of  their  unknown 
fellow-traveller  was  so  instructive,  so  evangelical,  and  so  edify- 
ing. And  as  they  came  near  to  the  village  where  they  intended 
to  stop,  the  extent  to  which  he  had  gained  on  their  affections 
could  no  longer  be  concealed.  When  “ he  made  as  though  he 
would  have  gone  further,  they  constrained  him,  saying,  Abide 
with  us.”  And  when  he  at  length  discovered  himself,  and 
vanished  out  of  their  sight,  the  language  in  which  they  speak  of 
his  discourse  emphatically  indicated  the  pleasure  which  it 
afforded  them.  44  They  said  one  to  another,  Did  not  our  heart 
burn  within  us,  while  he  talked  with  us  by  the  way,  and  while 
he  opened  tons  the  Scriptures  ?"  The  disciples  who  thus  gave 
utterance  to  their  feelings  had  been  in  no  little  perplexity  when 
our  Lord  “ drew  near  and  went  with  them.”  They  had  stated 
to  him  how  the  chief  priests  and  their  rulers  had  delivered  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  to  be  condemned  to  death  and  had  crucified  him, 
end  they  had  added  mournfully,  “ but  we  trusted  that  it  had 
been  he  which  should  have  redeemed  Israel  : and,  besides  all 
this,  to-day  is  the  third  day  since  these  things  were  done.”2 
The  words  of  the  stranger  soon  dissipated  their  fears,  and  in- 
, spired  them  with  unspeakable  satisfaction  ; for  their  consciences 
told  them  that  he  testified  to  the  truth,  and  that  he  was  worthy 
of  their  confidence. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  special  topic  on  which  our  Saviour 
was  discoursing  when  the  disciples  were  so  much  instructed  and 
delighted.  He  was  expounding  to  them  44  in  all  the  Scriptures 
the  things  concerning  himself."  3 He  thus  proved  that  he  under- 
stood aright  the  duty  of  a biblical  interpreter.  All  the  great 
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truths  of  revelation  centre  in  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God. 
To  him  give  all  the  prophets  witness  ; and  without  him  there 
would  be  neither  significance  in  the  types  nor  comfort  in  the 
promises.  When  God  calls  us  with  an  holy  calling  he  “ shines 
in  our  hearts,”  and  gives  “ the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  his 
glory  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ."  1 Conscience  attests  the  spir- 
itual change  which  we  thus  experience  ; and  the  apostle  appar- 
ently refers  to  this  testimony  when  he  says,  ‘‘the  Spirit  itself 
beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  God.  ’ ’ 5 

V. — CONSCIENCE  ATTESTS  THE  NECESSITY  OF  AN  ATONEMENT. 

The  light  of  nature  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  the  fallacy 
of  the  idea  that  repentance  alone  can  deliver  from  punishment. 
Human  legislators  repudiate  such  a principle.  When  the  enact- 
ments of  the  statute-book  are  broken,  justice  must  take  its 
course.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  amount  of  contrition 
exhibited  by  the  murderer,  he  is  consigned  to  the  gallows.  The 
holy  laws  of  God  rest  on  the  foundations  of  eternal  righteous- 
ness, and  when  sin  is  committed  the  deepest  remorse  cannot 
atone  for  their  transgression.  Repentance  consists  of  two  parts 
— sorrow  for  the  past,  and  amendment  for  the  future  ; but 
neither  of  these  elements,  nor  both  combined,  can  make  expi- 
ation for  iniquity.  Sorrow  for  sin — even  of  “ a godly  sort  ” — 
involves  an  admission  that  we  are  worthy  of  God’s  wrath,  and 
implies  that  we  are  self-condemned.  It  is  the  state  of  mind  of 
an  offender  bowed  down  under  the  rebukes  of  conscience  ; and, 
as  it  is  at  best  nothing  more  than  what  he  should  realize  under 
the  circumstances,  it  cannot  avail  to  obliterate  the  guilt  which 
he  ^deplores.  Amendment  is  merely  a return  to  the  paths  of 
obedience,  so  that  it  can  do  nothing  either  to  remove  a penalty 
incurred,  or  to  make  up  for  duties  before  neglected.  Jehovah, 
as  a righteous  God,  cannot,  in  any  case,  pardon  sin  without  sat- 
isfaction rendered  to  his  violated  law  ; for,  were  he  to  do  so,  he 
would  permit  his  own  holy  commandments  to  be  dishonored 
with  impunity.  But,  since  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  intima- 
tions have  in  various  forms  been  given  that  there  is  a way  of 
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deliverance  for  sinners.  Conscience  tells  us  that  repentance  is 
not  sufficient  to  secure  pardon,  and  hence  it  has  always  exhibited 
a tendency  to  seek  comfort  elsewhere.  The  practice  of  sacrific- 
ing is  of  the  highest  antiquity  ; and  its  prevalence  in  all  ages, 
and  among  nations  civilized  as  well  as  savage,  apparently  sug- 
gests that  it  commends  itself  to  the  sinner’s  soul.  When  the 
Mantuan  bard  describes  so  happily  the  quiet  scenes  of  pastoral 
life,  and  when  he  represents  the  gentle  shepherd  as  displaying 
his  piety  by  frequently  imbuing  the  altar  with  the  blood  of  a 
lamb,  he  was  quite  aware  that  his  countrymen  would  dwell  with 
pleasure  on  this  part  of  the  poetic  picture  : 

“ O Melibcee,  Deus  nobis  haec  otia  fecit. 

Namque  erit  ille  mihi  semper  Deus  : illius  aram 
Saepe  tener  nostris  ab  ovilibus  imbuet  agnus.”  * 

Long  before  the  giving  of  the  law,  the  patriarchs  worshipped 
God  by  sacrifices  ; and  the  most  costly  services  of  the  typical 
economy  consisted  of  burnt-offerings,  peace-offerings,  sin-offer- 
ings, and  trespass-offerings.  How  many  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  bullocks,  lambs,  rams,  and  goats  were  slain  at  the 
altar  during  the  course  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  ! The  wor- 
shipper must  have  often  asked  himself,  What  mean  these  expen- 
sive victims  ? And  yet  from  year  to  year  and  from  age  to  age 
their  blood  continued  to  flow  abundantly.  In  times  of  degen- 
eracy the  Jew  sometimes  grudged  the  presentation  of  the  best 
of  his  cattle,  and  sought  to  satisfy  the  forms  of  his  religion  by 
offering  diseased  or  mutilated  animals  ;3  but  he  never  seems  to 
have  thought  of  relinquishing  altogether  the  sacrificial  cere- 
monial. Had  he  attempted  such  a course,  the  prophet  or  the 
priest  would  have  soon  aroused  his  conscience,  and  compelled 
him  to  return  to  the  ancient  observances.  He  seems  to  have 
felt  instinctively  that  the  killing  of  the  victim  was  a rite  of 
awful  significance,  which  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
remission  of  iniquity. 

Sin  is  a heavy  burden.  It  is  remembered  when  other  things 
are  forgotten,  and  the  thought  that  he  must  stand  before  his 
Maker  inspires  the  transgressor  with  uneasiness.  Well  may  he 
inquire,  How  am  I to  meet  a holy  God  ? how  am  I to  answer  for 
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the  sins  of  the  past  ? Well  may  he  say  to  himself,  “ The  law  of 
heaven  requires  perfect  obedience  : I can  therefore  make  no 
satisfaction  for  the  guilt  I have  contracted,  as  I can  never  do 
more  than  my  duty  ; if  there  be  no  remedy  save  one  of  my  own 
devising,  I am  undone.”  But  the  principle  of  substitution 
pervades  the  whole  of  God’s  moral  government,  and  a way  of 
escape  from  the  difficulty  may  thus  be  discovered.  In  the 
course  of  Providence  we  must  bear  one  another’s  burdens.  An 
individual  overwhelmed  in  debt  may  be  relieved  by  another  in- 
terposing and  cancelling  his  liabilities.  The  soldier  girds  on  his 
armor  and  pours  out  his  blood  on  the  battlefield  that  he  may 
preserve  his  country  from  degradation  or  bondage.  The  sailor 
dies  in  the  sea-fight  that  he  may  protect  his  native  shores  from 
foreign  invasion.  The  loving  father  permits  himself  to  be  torn 
in  pieces  by  the  beast  of  prey  that  his  wife  and  children  may 
escape  from  the  fangs  of  the  destroyer.  And  when  we  are  taught 
in  Scripture  that  Jesus  Christ  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on 
the  tree  we  see  the  same  principle  of  substitution  carried  out 
on  a scale  of  unparalleled  and  bewildering  grandeur.  The 
stern  demands  of  God’s  law,  the  dignity  of  the  victim,  and  the 
immense  multitude  of  the  redeemed,  all  contribute  to  augment 
our  wonder  as  we  meditate  on  the  Great  Sacrifice. 

If  conscience  tells  us  that  an  atonement  is  necessary,  where 
can  we  find  so  fitting  a propitiation  as  “ the  Lamb  of  God,  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ” ? Such  an  high-priest 
became  us  who  is  “ higher  than  the  heavens,”  as  well  as  bone 
of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  Our  flesh.  He  has  magnified  the  law 
and  made  it  honorable  by  fulfilling  all  its  requisitions.  In  the 
way  of  reconciliation  revealed  in  the  Gospel  the  conscience  can 
find  perfect  peace  ; for  the  sinner  sees  that  the  divine  justice 
has  been  far  more  signally  illustrated  by  the  death  of  the 
Redeemer  than  if  he  himself  had  paid  the  penalty  in  the  pit  of 
eternal  ruin.  The  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  law  gave  hope  to  the 
soul,  inasmuch  as  they  taught  that  sin  would  be  forgiven  ; but 
they  “ could  not  make  him  that  did  the  service  perfect  as per- 
tainmgto  the  conscience,"  1 for  their  constant  repetition  suggested 
their  inefficiency.  ‘‘The  law,”  says  the  apostle,  ‘‘ having  a 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and  not  the  very  image  of  the 
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things,  can  never  with  those  sacrifices,  which  they  offered  year 
by  year  continually,  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect  ; for 
then  would  they  not  . have  ceased  to  be  offered  ? because  that  the 
worshippers  once  purged  should  have  had  no  more  conscience 
of  sins.  But  in  those  sacrifices  there  is  a remembrance  again 
made  of  sins  every  year  ; for  it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of 
bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sins.  ” a When,  however, 
the  sinner  looks  to  Him  whom  the  bulls  and  the  goats  prefigured 
he  may  well  dismiss  all  his  apprehensions  ; for  he  beholds  a 
Mediator  who  is  “ the  Brightness  of  the  Father’s  glory  and  the 
express  image  of  his  person,”  and  who,  by  one  sacrifice  of  him- 
self, ” hath  perfected  forever  them  that  are  sanctified.”  Thus 
can  he  draw  near  to  the  mercy-seat  with  a true  heart,  in  the  full 
assurance  of  faith,  having  the  heart  “ sprinkled  from  an  evil 
conscience.” 

VI. — CONSCIENCE  TELLS  US  THAT  WE  REQUIRE  A DIVINE 

SAVIOUR. 

There  is  something  very  instructive  in  the  history  of  Socini- 
anism.  It  has  among  its  adherents  persons  of  high  intelligence, 
of  singular  benevolence,  and  of  no  little  social  weight  ; and  yet 
it  has  never  revealed  any  great  capacity  for  vigorous  develop- 
ment, and  it  has  never  been  able  to  attract  the  masses  of  society. 
The  activity  of  its  agents  may  keep  it  before  the  public  mind, 
and  wealth  may  provide  for  it  some  handsome  religious  edifices  ; 
but  its  ordinary  ministrations  excite  little  interest,  and  almost 
everywhere  it  presents  the  appearance  of  decline  or  languor. 
Nor  is  this  extraordinary.  The  doctrine  of  a merely  human 
Saviour  can  never  satisfy  the  conscience.  We  feel  that  we  can- 
not safely  trust  in  such  a guardian.  Even  an  angel — standing,  as 
he  must  do,  at  an  infinite  distance  from  his  Maker — is  not  in  a 
position  to  be  a mediator  between  God  and  man.  An  Omnipo- 
tent Intercessor  is  the  advocate  we  require.  The  doctrine  that 
our  Saviour  is  the  Lord  of  Glory  is  the  only  doctrine  which  can 
impart  the  peace  of  God.  When  the  sinner  believes  that  Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  the  Highest,  he  can  then  indeed  be  consoled  and 
encouraged.  He  sees  that  there  are  no  iniquities  so  heinous  that 
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they  cannot  be  washed  away  in  his  blood.  He  feels  that,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  number  of  his  offences,  they  can  all  be 
blotted  out  by  his  hand.  Even  supposing  that  a mere  creature 
could  accomplish  the  work  of  our  redemption,  he  could  not 
afford  us  his  continual  assistance  and  guardianship.  He  could 
not  be  present  at  the  same  time  with  the  innumerable  multitudes 
who  require  his  aid.  An  Omnipresent  Advocate  can  be  ever 
with  all  his  people.  They  can  rejoice  in  the  thought  that  he  is 
above  them,  and  beneath  them,  and  around  them  ; that  he  is 
ever  ready  as  their  strength  and  shield  ; that  he  can  guide  them 
even  through  death’s  dark  vale  ; and  that  he  can  make  them 
happy  forever  in  the  enjoyment  of  himself. 

Conscience  possesses  tremendous  power.  There  are  times 
when  it  awakes  as  if  from  sleep,  and  when  it  portrays  his  guilt 
in  such  vivid  colors  to  the  sinner  that  he  becomes  terror-stricken 
as  Belshazzar  when  he  saw  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  of  his 
palace,  and  when  “ his  knees  smote  one  against  another.”  The 
question,  “ What  is  a man  profited  though  he  should  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?”  then  comes  home  to  him 
with  startling  emphasis.  If,  at  such  a crisis,  the  Spirit  of  God 
opens  his  understanding  so  that  he  can  rightly  take  in  the  gos- 
pel message  as  it  proclaims,  ‘‘  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved,”  he  is  then  brought  into  new  and 
personal  relations  with  the  High  and  the  Holy  One.  The 
apostle  apparently  refers  to  such  teaching  when  he  declares, 
” No  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.”  1 It  is  one  thing  to  subscribe  an  orthodox  creed,  and 
quite  another  thing  to  realize  the  power  and  the  dignity  of  the 
Great  Deliverer.  If  we  make  light  of  sin,  we  will  conclude  that 
it  does  not  require  a very  precious  propitiation  ; but  when  we  sge 
it  in  its  true  character,  we  are  inspired  with  altogether  different 
sentiments.  He  alone  who  at  first  caused  the  light  to  shine  out 
of  darkness  can  illuminate  our'hearts,  and  reveal  to  us  the  glory 
of  the  Son  of  God.  He  alone  can  enable  us  to  rejoice  in  the 
assurance  that  our  Redeemer  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  Mighty 
One  of  Jacob.  When,  in  answer  to  the  question,  ‘‘Whom  do 
men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  man,  am  ?”  Peter  uttered  the  mem- 
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orable  confession,  “ Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God” — our  Lord  immediately  recognized  the  reply  as  an 
evidence  that  he  had  been  under  divine  tuition.  “Blessed,” 
said  he,  “ art  thou,  Simon  Barjona,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not 
revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.”  ' 
When,  on  a subsequent  occasion,  the  question  was  put  to  the 
same  apostle,  “Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me?”  and 
when  he  exclaimed,  with  the  deepest  earnestness,  “ Lord,  thou 
knowest  all  things;  thou  knowest  that  I love  thee,” 2 he 
acknowledged  the  Divinity  of  his  Master  by  appealing  to  his 
omniscience.  Ever  afterwards  Peter  could  speak  from  experi- 
ence of  “ the  answer  of  a good  conscience  toward  God.”  1 

VII. — CONSCIENCE  TELLS  US  THAT  THE  GOSPEL  OF  CHRIST 

IS  SUFFICIENT  TO  SUSTAIN  AND  COMFORT  US. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  is  established  by  the  experience 
of  the  people  of  God  in  all  generations.  “ The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd,”  said  David  ; “I  shall  not  want.  . . Yea, 

though  I walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I will 
fear  no  evil  : for  thou  art  with  me  ; thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they 
comfort  me.  . . . Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow 

me  all  the  days  of  my  life  : and  I will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  forever.”  4 The  man  who  could  thus  express  himself  must 
have  felt  powerfully  the  consolations  of  religion.  Others  of  the 
Old  Testament  saints  speak  in  equally  cheerful  strains  of  their 
hope  in  God.  The  prophet  Isaiah  could  exclaim  exultingly  : 
“ Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  \vhose  mind  is  stayed  on 
thee  : because  he  trusteth  in  thee.  Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  for- 
ever : for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength.”  5 Paul, 
who  was  “ in  deaths  oft,”  could  testify  that  grace  enabled  hrm 
to  stand  the  strain  of  all  emergencies,  and  to  glory  even  in  trib- 
ulation. In  the  prospect  of  martyrdom  his  confidence  was 
unabated.  “I  am,”  said  he,  “now  ready  to  be  offered,  and 
the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I have  fought  a good 
fight,  Phave  finished  my  course,  I have  kept  the  faith.  Hence- 

Matt.  16  : 17.  8 John  21  : 17.  3i  Pet.  3 : 21. 

4 Ps.  23  : i,  4,  6.  5 Isa.  26  : 3,  4. 
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forth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a crown  of  righteousness,  which  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  will  give  me  at  that  day  ; and  not 
to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  his  appearing.”  1 
Rich,  indeed,  are  the  comforts  of  the  Gospel.  In  the 
promise,  ” I will  be  your  God,”  so  frequently  to  be  found  in 
Scripture,  Jehovah  engages  to  make  his  servants  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  himself.  He  cannot  fully  reveal  himself  to  them 
as  their  God,  without  imparting  to  them  that  blessedness  which 
he  is  able  to  bestow,  and  which  they  may  lawfully  desire.  And 
nothing  can  satisfy  the  soul  save  the  immediate  vision  of  the 
glory  of  its  Maker,  the  great  fountain  of  light,  and  love,  and  joy, 
and  righteousness.  “ This,”  said  the  Saviour,  “ is  life  eternal, 
that  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  thou  hast  sent.”  2 Were  the  Lord  to  reveal  himself  in 
all  his  majesty  to  his  children  on  earth,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  their  souls,  conscious  of  indwelling  depravity, 
would  be  filled  with  confusion,  and  that  their  bodies,  already 
disorganized  and  frail,  could  not  endure  the  presence  of  the 
brightness  of  his  glory.  But  when  they  shall  be  presented  per- 
fect in  Christ  Jesus,  when  this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on  in- 
corruption, they  shall  dwell  in  heaven  as  in  their  proper  element  ; 
and  looking  on  the  face  of  Him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne,  they 
shall  experience  an  unutterable  pleasure  in  the  repetition  of  that 
glorious  and  dreadful  name,  “ the  Lord  thy  God.”  How  happy 
must  they  be  who  live  before  Jehovah  in  a spirit  of  entire  de- 
pendence ; who,  free  from  care  and  from  anxiety,  fearlessly  hang 
upon  his  bounty  ; who  know  that  they  can  never  be  in  want  so 
long  as  there  is  fulness  in  the  Godhead  ; who  are  continually 
refreshed  and  gladdened  by  the  light  of  their  Father’s  counte- 
nance ; and  whose  whole  existence  is  one  grand  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  truth  and  all-sufificiency  ! Such  are  the  bright  hopes 
of  the  Gospel ; and  surely  they  are  sufficient  to  cheer  and  satisfy 
the  soul. 

The  history  of  the  Church  supplies  ample  evidence  that  the 
faith  exhibited  by  the  saints  in  Scripture  has  ever  been  the  sus- 
taining principle  of  God’s  servants.  It  has  strengthened  them 
when  sorely  tempted,  inspired  them  with  courage  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  and  upheld  them  in  the  prospect  of  death.  How  often 
1 2 Tim.  4 : 6-8.  s John  17  : 3. 
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have  they  been  marvellously  supported  on  the  scaffold  and  at 
the  stake  ! How  often  have  they  sung  God’s  praises  in  tones 
of  sweet  and  transporting  melody  when  about  to  submit  them- 
selves to  the  stroke  of  the  executioner  ! How  often,  when 
thrown  into  dismal  dungeons  for  their  attachment  to  the  Gos- 
pel, have  they  enjoyed  there  the  peace  that  passeth  all  under- 
standing ! Luther,  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  could  stand  up 
before  the  proud  Emperor  of  Germany  and  boldly  advocate 
principles  which  imperilled  his  life  ; and  John  Knox,  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Andrews,  could  preach  with  a tongue  of  fire 
when  menaced  by  an  armed  multitude.  Covered  with  the 
shield  of  faith  the  believer  can  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the 
wicked,  and  encounter  suffering  in  its  most  terrific  forms.  The 
grave  itself  cannot  appal  him  ; for  he  knows  that  beyond  it  he 
has  “ an  inheritance  incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and  that 
fadeth  not  away.” 

It  is  idle  to  assert  that  the  joys  of  the  Christian  are  the  mere 
overflowings  of  fanaticism.  Conscience  bears  witness  to  their 
reality.  They  have  been  experienced  by  men  of  clear  and  keen 
intelligence,  who  could  act  with  as  much  coolness  and  delibera- 
tion as  the*  most  phlegmatic  of  freethinkers.  True  Christianity 
has  in  fact  a direct  tendency  to  impart  sobriety  to  the  men- 
tal temperament  ; and  to  free  it  from  the  influence  of 
‘those  unsteady  impulses  which  often  mark  the  career  of  the 
visionary. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  illustrate  a sevenfold  testimony 
of  conscience  to  the  claims  of  Christianity.  So  long  as  the  Gos- 
pel can  appeal  to  such  credentials,  it  has  nothing  to  fear.  The 
fool  may  say  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God,  and  men  distin- 
guished by  their  literary  and  scientific  attainments  may  labor  to 
persuade  a thoughtless  world  that  there  will  be  no  day  of  retri- 
bution ; but  there  is  a still  small  voice  within  us  which  we  can 
never  altogether  stifle,  and  which,  in  spite  of  all  our  scepticism, 
continues  to  mutter,  ” Verily  there  is  a God  that  judgeth  in  the 
earth.”  Sceptics  may  perplex  others;  but  they  cannot  con- 
vince themselves.  "It  remains , ” said  John  Stuart  Mill,  ‘‘a 
possibility  that  Christ  actually  was  what  he  supposed  himself  to 
be — . . . a man  charged  with  a special,  express,  and  unique 
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commission  from  God  to  lead  mankind  to  truth  and  virtue.”  1 
“ About  the  life  and  sayings  of  Jesus  there  is  a stamp  of  per- 
sonal originality  combined  with  profundity  of  insight,  which 
. . . must  place  the  prophet  of  Nazareth,  even  in  the  estima- 
tion of  those  who  have  no  .belief  in  his  inspiration,  in  the  very 
first  rank  of  the  men  of  sublime  genius  of  whom  our  species  can 
boast.  When  this  pre-eminent  genius  is  combined  with  the 
qualities  of  probably  the  greatest  moral  reformer,  and  martyr  to 
that  mission,  who  ever  existed  upon  earth,  religion  cannot  be  said 
to  have  made  a bad  choice  in  pitching  on  this  man  as  the  ideal 
representative  and  guide  of  humanity  ; nor,  even  now,  would  it 
be  easy,  even  for  an  unbeliever,  to  find  a better  translation  of 
the  rule  of  virtue  from  the  abstract  into  the  concrete,  than  to 
endeavor  so  to  live  that  Christ  would  approve  our  life."  2 Such 
acknowledgments,  from  one  of  the  most  determined  of  modern 
freethinkers,  prove  how  strong  is  the  testimony  of  conscience  to 
the  claims  of  our  Lord.  How  absurd  the  idea  that  “ the  great- 
est moral  reformer  who  ever  existed  on  earth”  was  not  better 
acquainted  with  the  origin  of  his  own  mission  than  this  British 
political  economist  ! If  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  fitted  to  be  the 
“guide  of  humanity,”  so  that  “even  an  unbeliever”  cannot 
find  a better  “ rule  of  virtue”  than  “ to  endeavor  so  to  live  that 
Christ  would  approve  of  his  life,”  why  should  he  not  hearken  to 
this  Great  Teacher  when  he  says,  “ God  so  loved  the  world  that* 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life”  ? The  philosophy 
of  “ advanced  thought  ” has,  after  all,  but  “ a show  of  wis- 
dom.” It  is  truly  philosophy  “ falsely  so  called.”  The  philos- 
ophy of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  is  far  safer,  purer,  and  more 
sublime  than  the  philosophy  of  Comte,  Martineau,  and  Mill. 
The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  which  shineth  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  The  evidences  of  the  Gospel 
become  daily  more  and  more  satisfactory  to  those  who  walk 
according  to  its  directions.  The  way  of  sceptics  is  dark  ; they 
know  not  at  what  they  stumble  : and,  as  they  advance  in  their 
course,  their  difficulties  multiply.  Infidelity  can  never  give 
solid  repose  to  the  soul.  Faith  is  accompanied  by  grace,  mercy, 


1 Three  Essays  on  Religion,  p.  255.  London,  1874. 
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and  peace.  The  believer  can  say  with  calm  confidence,  “ I know 
whom  I have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep 
that  which  I have  committed  unto  him  against  that  day.” 
With  good  reason  may  all  the  disciples  of  the  Saviour  adopt  the 
language  of  Peter  : “ Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ? Thou  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  life  : and  we  believe  and  are  sure  that  thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.” 


W.  D.  Killen. 


THE  MONETARY  CONFERENCES  OF  1867  AND  1878, 
AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  SILVER. 


IN  1867  the  first  International  Monetary  Conference  assem- 
bled at  Paris. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Conference  was  to  secure  uni- 
formity of  coinage,  and  it  was  with  reference  to  this  end  that 
the  Conference  took  up  and  considered  the  question  whether 
both  silver  and  gold  should  continue  to  serve  as  money  of  full 
legal-tender  power  in  the  countries  represented. 

The  situation  at  the  assembling  of  the  Conference  was  as 
follows  : 

Of  the  states  represented,  two,  England  and  Portugal,  had 
gold  in  use  as  the  sole  money  of  full  power,  silver  performing 
the  office  of  subsidiary  or  token  money,  in  petty  transactions. 
Turkey,  also,  nominally  had  the  so-called  single  gold  standard, 
with  a circulation  in  fact  of  debased  metal  and  irredeemable 
paper. 

The  remaining  states  were,  if  we  count  as  one  Sweden  and 
•Norway,  countries  under  a single  crown,  evenly  divided  as 
states  of  the  so-called  single  silver  standard,  or  of  the  so-called 
double  standard  : 


Single  Silver  Standard. 
Austria, 

Baden, 

Bavaria, 

Denmark, 

Netherlands, 

Prussia, 

Sweden  and  Norway, 
Wurtemburg. 


Double  Standard. 
Belgium, 
France, 

Greece, 

Italy, 

Russia, 

Spain, 

Switzerland, 
United  States. 
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The  preponderance,  both  of  population  and  of  commercial 
importance,  is  seen  at  a glance  to  have  been  greatly  on  the  side 
of  the  double-standard  states.  Of  the  states  in  this  group, 
France  was  at  the  head  of  a monetary  alliance  called  the 
Latin  Union,  under  the  Convention  of  1865,  consisting,  besides 
herself,  of  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  all  having  practi- 
cal unity  of  coinage  and  free  inter-circulation  of  money,  gold 
and  silver  being  rated  in  the  coinage  at  I5|-  of  silver  to  1 of 
gold. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  neither  within  the  Latin  Union, 
where  this  ratio  prevailed,  nor  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
ratio  of  16 : 1 existed  by  law,  was  silver  in  general  circulation 
as  money  of  full  power.  Why  was  this  ? 

The  favorite  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  among  the 
writers  of  a certain  class  is  that  the  progress  of  the  arts,,  com- 
merce, and  civilization  had  made  silver  unfit  for  the  money 
of  such  nations  as  France  and  the  United  States.  Professor 
Cairnes,  one  of  the  ablest  of  recent  writers,  a defender  of  the 
English  single  gold  standard,  takes  this  explanation  of  the  ces- 
sation of  silver  circulation  in  France  and  the  United  States  as 
a choice  specimen  of  fatuity  in  economical  reasoning.  In  his 
“ Character  and  Logical  Method  of  Political  Economy”  he 
says  : 

“ Such  attempts  at  an  explanation  of  economic  phenomena  remind  us  of 
some  of  the  physical  speculations  of  the  schoolmen.  We  are  told,”  con- 
tinues Professor  Cairnes,  “ that  silver  goes  to  Asia,  while  gold  remains  in 
Europe  ; because  Europe  is  a state  of  civilization  which  makes  gold  the  most 
convenient  metal  for  its  coin,  while  Asia  is  in  a state  of  civilization  which 
makes  silver  the  most  convenient  metal  for  its  coin.  Now  it  is  certain  that 
no  important  change  has  taken  place  in  the  relative  civilization  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  I may  add  of  America,  during  the  past  ten  years.1  If  the  princi- 
ple, then,  were  a good  one,  silver  would  have  been  displaced  in  Europe  long 
ago,  and  inasmuch  as  the  civilization  of  America  has  been  equally  in  advance 
of  Oriental  nations,  silver  would  never  have  been  the  chief  currency  there.  But 
silver  has  been  the  chief  currency  of  both  France  and  America  until  recently, 
and  might  be  so  still,  in  spite  of  their  * civilization,'  were  their  mint  regu- 
lations framed  with  a view  to  retainitig  it. ' ’ 

The  reason  for  the  disappearance  of  silver  as  the  principal 
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money  of  France  is  intimated  in  the  closing  clause  of  the  ex- 
tract just  given.  Silver  had  ceased  to  circulate  in  France,  not 
because  it  was  too  cheap,  but  because  it  was  too  dear  ; because 
15^-  ounces  of  silver  were  worth  more  than  1 ounce  of  gold  by 
1 or  2 per  cent.  As  Professor  Cairnes  remarks,  had  France  framed 
its  mint  regulations  differently,  silver  might  easily  have  been 
retained  as  the  principal  money  of  the  country,  as  it  had  been 
up  to  1848  or  1850,  and  as  it  still  remained  in  Germany.  Had 
the  French  law  decreed  that  15  ounces  of  silver  should  pay  a 
debt  equally  with  1 ounce  of  gold,  silver  would  have  been  the 
money  of  France,  in  spite  of  the  specific  gravity  of  silver  and 
of  the  civilization  of  P' ranee,  when  the  International  Conference 
of  1867  assembled.  Let  us,  then,  rid  ourselves  at  once  of  the 
influence  of  this  mock- scientific  jargon  about  “civilization”  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  silver  as  between  1848  and  1868. 
The  nation  used  silver  as  money  up  to  1850,  because  silver 
was  1 or  2 per  cent  cheaper  than  gold  at  15^  : 1.  The  nation 
used  gold  after  1850  because  it  was  I,  2,  or  possibly  3 per  cent 
cheaper  than  silver.  A fortiori,  silver  could  not  then  have 
been  used  as  money  in  the  United  States,  where  the  law  gave 
to  1 6 ounces  no  more  debt-paying  power  than  to  1 ounce  of 
gold.  There  was,  however,  an  additional  reason  for  the  non- 
circulation of  silver  here,  namely,  that  the  United  States  had 
a large  mass  of  irredeemable  and  fluctuating  paper  money, 
which  had  driven  even  gold  out  of  the  country. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  chief  countries  represented  at 
the  Conference. 

England  and  Portugal,  single  gold-standard  countries,  had 
an  actual  circulation  of  gold  and  of  bank-notes  convertible  into 
gold  on  demand. 

France  and  her  allies,  except  Italy,  nominally  double- 
standard countries,  had  an  actual  circulation  of  gold,  as  the 
cheaper  of  the  two  metals  at  their  legal  relation  in  the  coinage. 

Turkey,  of  the  single  gold-standard  states;  Italy,  Russia, 
and  the  United  States,  of  the  double-standard  states  ; and  Aus- 
tria, of  the  single  silver-standard  states,  had  an  actual  circula- 
tion of  irredeemable  paper  money. 

Prussia,  with  the  German  and  Scandinavian  states  grouped 
around  her,  alone  in  Europe  had  a large  actual  circulation  of 
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silver  as  the  principal  money  of  the  people,  that  circulation 
being  as  yet  but  little  interfered  with  by  bank-paper  issues. 

In  addition  to  the  silver  thus  used,  however,  the  gold 
states  had  a considerable  quantity  in  circulation  as  “ division- 
ary money  while,  alike  in  the  states  nominally  of  the  double 
standard  which  in  fact  used  gold,  and  in  those  suffering  from 
inconvertible  paper,  large  amounts  of  silver  still  remained  at 
that  date — not  indeed  in  circulation,  but,  to  use  John  Locke’s 
image,  " drained  into  standing  pools,”  in  hoards  or  reserves. 

As  this  last  fact  is  of  great  importance,  and  as  American 
monometallists  are  too  apt  to  speak  of  the  dearer  metal  as  if  it 
were  instantly  drawn  out  of-  a country  of  the  double  standard, 
it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  language  used  at  the  Conference  of 
1867  by  the  vice-president,  M.  de  Parieu,  easily  the  most  emi- 
nent gold  monometallist  living. 

“ There  is  always,”  said  M.  de  Parieu,1  “ a certain  quantity  of  specie  in 
every  small  place,  that  always  circulates  among  its  inhabitants  and  never 
gets  out  of  a certain  circle.  Great  masses  must  be  operated  upon  to  find  a 
profit  in  the  exchange  of  metals ; and  the  change  of  metals  takes  place 
slowly,  by  successive  movements.  For  these  reasons,  the  general  circulation 
is  neither  suddenly  nor  sensibly  affected  by  change  in  the  relative  value  of 
metals,  for  France  has  always  had  much  silver  in  circulation,  even  when  that 
metal  was  largely  exported.  ’ ’ 

Pursuing  its  primary  and  principal  object,  unification  of 
coinage,  among  the  nations  represented,  the  Conference  adopt- 
ed, for  the  purposes  of  discussion,  a series  of  interrogatories, 
twelve  in  number — of  which  those  that  concern  us  in  our  pres- 
ent inquiry  are  Nos.  2 to  4 inclusive  as  follows  : 

”2.  Is  there  a possibility  of  establishing  at  this  time  identities  or  partial 
coincidences  of  monetary  types  on  a wide  scale,  on  the  basis  and  with  the 
condition  of  the  adoption  of  the  single  standard  exclusively  ? 

“3.  Is  there,  on  the  contrary,  a possibility  of  attaining  the  result  on  the 
basis  and  with  the  condition  of  the  gold  standard  exclusively  ? 

”4.  What  of  the  like  result,  in  proceeding  on  the  basis  and  with  the 
condition  of  the  adoption  of  the  double  standard,  with  the  establishment  of 
an  identity  of  relations,  in  all  countries,  between  the  value  of  gold  and  the 
value  of  silver  ?” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  discussion  of  the 

1 I make  use  of  the  translation  given  in  Mr.  Ruggles’  report  to  the  U.  S. 
Government. 
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several  interrogatories  thus  brought  before  the  Conference.  It 
suffices  to  say  that  on  Question  2,  proposing  the  adoption  of 
the  silver  standard  exclusively,  the  Conference  decided  unani- 
mously in  the  negative  ; that  when  Question  3,  after  being 
amended  to  allow  each  state  “ the  liberty  to  keep  its  silver 
standard  temporarily,”  was  put  to  vote,  it  was  adopted,  with  the 
dissent  only  of  the  Netherlands  ; and  that,  thereupon,  the  presi- 
dent proposed  to  pass  over  Question  4,  as  it  had  already  been 
decided  negatively  by  the  adoption  of  the  affirmative  on  Ques- 
tion 3. 

It  is  usual  to  say  that  the  Conference  of  1867  decided 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  single  standard  of  gold,  or  gold 
monometallism.  The  British  Commissioners,  in  their  report  to 
their  government,  say  so.  Mr.  Ruggles  says  so  in  his  report  to 
the  United  States  Government.  And  it  is  probably  substan- 
tially just  to  say  so,  since  the  delegate  from  the  Netherlands 
explained  his  dissent  as  caused  by  the  insertion  of  the  word 
“temporarily”  in  the  amendment  as  given  above.  “ He  would 
have  voted  with  the  other  members  of  the  Conference,  if  each 
state  had  been  left  to  judge  of  the  time  it  should  keep  the 
double  standard.” 

Such  was  the  outcome  of  the  Conference  of  1867.  The 
tone  in  which  silver  monometallism  and  gold  and  silver  bi- 
metallism were  dealt  with  may  be  not  unfairly  judged  by  the 
following  extracts  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Ruggles  : 

“ The  establishment  of  the  single  standard  exclusively  of  gold  is,  in  truth, 
the  cardinal  if  not  the  all-important  feature  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Con- 
ference, relieving  the  whole  subject  by  a single  stroke  of  the  pen  from  the 
perplexity,  and  indeed  the  impossibility,  of  permanently  unifying  the  multi- 
plicity of  silver  coins  scattered  through  the  various  nations  of  Europe.  It  is 
a matter  of  world-wide  congratulation  that  on  this  vital  point  the  delegates 
from  the  nineteen  nations  represented  in  the  Conference  were  unanimous.” 

Mr.  Ruggles  further  declared  that  the  reduction  in  the  fine- 
ness of  the  franc  piece  by  the  Convention  of  1865  “ was  in  fact 
a distinct  and  most  instructive  admission,  in  the  most  solemn 
form  known  to  nations,  that  any  act  of  mere  legislation  seeking 
to  fix  a double  standard  is,  alike  in  its  nature  and  in  its  very 
terms,  fallacious,  illogical,  and  impossible.” 

Few  recommendations  of  extensive  changes  in  public  policy, 
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from  whatever  source  emanating,  have  been  followed  so 
promptly  by  acceptance  and  action.  Few  learned  bodies  which 
have  given  advice  to  individual  states  or  to  the  community  of 
nations,  and  many  learned  bodies  have  presumed  so  to  do,  have 
been  called  so  quickly  to  receive  judgment,  in  approbation  or 
condemnation,  upon  the  wisdom,  the  propriety,  the  timeliness, 
of  that  advice.  In  general,  it  is  the  privilege  of  congresses, 
conventions,  and  conferences  to  make  recommendations  with- 
out much  feeling  of  responsibility,  knowing  well  that  the 
recommendations  will  either  be  disregarded  altogether,  or  will 
be  accepted  merely  as  a contribution  to  the  theory  of  the 
subject  involved,  not  as  a deciding  force  in  public  conduct. 

In  this  respect  the  Conference  of  1867  wa.s  unique.  It  pro- 
foundly affected  the  public  mind  of  Europe.  The  unanimity 
of  its  conclusions  put  every  bimetallist,  every  advocate  of  the 
retention  of  the  single  silver  standard,  upon  the  defensive. 
The  Conference  had  stigmatized  silver  as  unfit  longer  to  be 
the  money  of  civilized  countries.  It  had  stamped  the  double 
standard  as  illogical  and  impossible  in  practice  ; and  while  it 
thus  gave  an  overwhelming  weight  of  opinion  to  the  side  of 
gold  monometallism,  its  diplomatic  character,  notwithstanding 
that  every  state  had  formally  reserved  full  liberty  of  action, 
seemed  to  promise  that  the  unanimous  agreement  of  such  a 
body  should  not  be  in  vain.  And  so  in  fact  it  proved.  Earlier 
than  the  most  sanguine  delegate  could  have  anticipated,  conse- 
quences of  tremendous  extent  followed  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Conference.  Those  recommendations  proved,, 
indeed,  as  M.  de  Parieu  had  remarked,  “a  seed  sown,  the 
germination  of  which  could  not  be  foreseen.” 

In  1871,  Germany,  now  unified  as  the  result  of  the  wars  of 
1866  and  1870,  took  the  preliminary  steps  for  discarding  silver,, 
and  passing  over  to  the  single  standard  of  gold  ; and  in  1873. 
that  course  was  definitively  adopted.  The  Scandinavian  states, 
followed,  as  the  natural  auxiliaries  of  Germany.  The  causes  of 
this  action  on  the  part  of  Germany  were  probably  somewhat 
complex.  German  Unity  had  triumphed  over  German  Particu- 
larism, and  the  opportunity  was  favorable  to  establish  through 
gold  monometallism  an  imperial  coinage.  Moreover,  the  ac- 
tion was  had  while  the  passions  of  the  war  were  still  burning  ; 
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and  bimetallism  was  French.  In  part,  'also,  the  motive  was 
doubtless  economical,  originating  in  the  considerations  which 
had  actuated  the  Conference  of  1867,  and  most  probably 
having  a conscious  reference  to  the  recommendations  of  that 
body. 

The  consequences  of  this  step  were  momentous.  Germany 
had  been  the  greatest  consumer  of  silver  in  Europe.  She  now 
became  the  great  seller  of  silver.  At  the  same  time,  by  an 
unhappy  coincidence,  occurred  a notable  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  silver  in  the  Western  mines  of  the  United  States. 
The  change  in  the  relative  supply  of  the  two  metals  was  in 
itself  not  large  enough  to  be  alarming,  but  it  was  exaggerated 
manifold  by  report,  and  produced  an  immense  moral  effect. 
It  seemed  to  emphasize  the  condemnation  which  had  been 
pronounced  against  silver  ; to  demonstrate  the  prescience  of 
the  Conference  of  1867  ; and  to  be  a sort  of  proclamation  by 
Nature  herself  that  this  metal  was  becoming  too  plenty  and 
cheap  for  the  purposes  of  the  civilized  nations.  The  courage 
of  the  advocates  of  silver  for  the  moment  gave  way.  Gold  had 
maintained  itself  against  a vastly  greater  flood  of  new  metal  from 
1848  to  1858  ; but  gold  had  never  been  sentenced  to  death  by 
a court-monetary  of  nineteen  nations. 

And  now,  as  if  to  crush  the  last  hope,  the  export  of  silver 
to  India,  which  had  been  from  the  earliest  times  an  insatiable 
consumer  of  that  metal,  began  to  fall  off.  At  another  time  it 
would  have  been  admitted  that  this  was  mainly  the  result  of 
the  famine  of  1873-4;  but  the  public  mind  was  too  feverish 
calmly  to  estimate  the  significance  of  the  phenomenon,  nor  was 
candor  the  strong  point  of  the  journals  which  were  seeking  to 
degrade  silver  from  its  monetary  function.  It  was  lbudly  pro- 
claimed that  at  last  India  was  full  of  silver  ; that  the  habits  of 
the  people  in  respect  to  hoarding  had  changed  ; that  paper 
money  was  coming  in  to  take  the  place  of  silver  ; and  that  in- 
creased facilities  for  transportation  were  economizing  the  use  of 
the  existing  stock. 

Thus  the  silver  panic  of  1874-6  began.  France  and  her 
allies,  in  alarm  lest  all  the  discarded  metal  of  Germany  as  well 
as  the  increased  supplies  from  the  American  mines  should  be 
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poured  into  the  Latin  mints,  first  restricted  the  coinage  of 
silver  and  then  stopped  it  altogether.' 

It  is  wholly  a matter  of  conjecture  what  would  have  been 
the  result  had  the  statesmen  of  France  in  1874  and  1875  refused 
to  suspend  the  act  establishing  the  free  coinage  of  both  metals. 
In  1857  there  was  a gold  panic,  quite  as  serious  and  with  far 
better  reason.  The  new  supplies  from  California  and  Australia 
poured  in  like  a flood,  and  still  the  French  mints  remained 
open.  France  took  gold  and  sold  silver  to  an  enormous 
amount  without  flinching.  M.  Chevalier  published  his  book 
on  the  “ Probable  Fall  in  the  Value  of  Gold,”  to  show  that  the 
country  would  go  to  destruction  unless  the  coinage  of  gold 
were  limited  or  the  metal  demonetized  by.  law  ; the  greatest 
consternation  pervaded  mercantile  and  banking  circles,  but  the 
French  statesmen  stood  by  the  law,  took  gold,  gave  silver,  and 
thus  brought  the  commercial  world  through  what  threatened  to 
be  one  of  the  gravest  crises  of  history. 

Had  France  in  1857  demonetized  gold,  as  she  was  urged  to 
do,  a heavy  fall  in  the  value  of  that  metal  would  inevitably 
have  ensued,  which  would  have  involved  an  immediate  catas- 
trophe and  have  inflicted  lasting  injury  on  trade  and  produc- 
tion. But  the  pluck  and  faith  of  the  men  at  the  head  of  affairs 
kept  gold  and  silver  near  to  their  traditional  ratio  of  1 5-J- : 1. 
As  Professor  Jevons  states  it,  the  maximum  variation  never 
exceeded  4|-  per  cent,  and  the  whole  permanent  effect  of 
the  discharge  of  the  Californian  and  Australian  gold,  by 
hundreds  of  millions,  into  the  circulation  of  Europe,  was  to 
change  the  silver  price  of  that  metal  but  i|-  per  cent.  It 
does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  believe,  in  spite  of  the  fearful 
blow  dealt  by  Germany  to  the  monetary  function  of  silver,  that 
had  the  statesmen  of  1 874-5  met  the  silver  panic  of  those  years 
with  the  same  patience  and  resolution  ; had  they  encountered 
the  new  conditions  under  which  silver  threatened  to  become  so 

4 

1 Without,  however,  interfering  with  the  legal-tender  power  of  the  five-franc 
piece.  In  France  to-day  and  throughout  the  Latin  Union,  notwithstanding  the 
depreciation  of  silver,  you  can  pay  your  debts  in  five-franc  pieces,  if  you  can  get 
them.  There  is  the  rub.  The  government,  by  limiting  the  supply,  keeps  up  the 
value  of  the  coin,  in  accordance  with  a well-known  law  of  finance.  The  dollar 
of  412I  grains  in  the  United  States  occupies  a similar  position. 
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cheap  as  to  drive  gold,  in  its  turn,  out  of  the  country,  in  the 
spirit  of  1857  ; taken  silver,  given  gold,  just  as  long  as  anybody 
offered  the  one  or  asked  the  other,  without  flinching,  before 
this  the  tide  would  have  turned,  and  the  terrific  fall  in  the 
value  of  silver,  which  has  done  so  much  mischief  and  threatens 
so  much  more,  would  have  been  avoided. 

But  whatever  might  have  been,  the  French  statesmen  bent 
to  the  storm  ; the  Latin  Union  closed  its  mints  to  silver,  and 
the  catastrophe  came. 

The  mean  annual  rate  of  exchange,  by  weight,  of  silver  had 
been,  to  1 ounce  of  gold,  15.57  in  1867,  15.60  in  1868,  15.60  in 
1869,  15.58  in  1870,  15.58  in  1871,  15.63  in  1872. 

In  1873  it  fell  to  15.92  : 1 ; in  1874,  to  16.17  ; in  1875,  to 
16.58  ; in  1876,  to  17.84  ; while  in  July  of  the  latter  year  it  fell 
to  20.17  : 1 ; that  is,  an  ounce  of  standard  silver  (-f-jj-  fine),  which, 
at  I5|-:i,  sells  at  close  upon  61  d.  of  British  money,  sold  in 
this  month  for  46! d. 

So  much  for  the  immediate  results  of  the  German  demone- 
tization of  silver,  in  conformity  with,  if  not  in  consequence  of, 
the  recommendations  of  the  Conference  of  1867. 

What  have  been  the  effects  upon  industry  and  trade  ? 

The  most  manifest  of  the  effects  of  the  demonetization  of 
silver  by  Germany,  and  the  consequent  closing  of  the  Latin 
mints,  has  been  to  do  away  with  a normal  price  of  silver,  and 
thus  to  abolish  all  par-of-exchange  between  the  silver-using 
countries  and  the  gold-using  countries  ; between  Asia  and 
Europe,  the  East  and  the  West. 

Prior  to  1873  there  was  what  may  be  termed  a normal  price 
of  silver.  That  price  was  nearly  61  d.  per  ounce  of  standard 
bullion.  From  that  price  it  never  departed  far  in  the  eighty- 
seven  years  following  1786,  the  date  when  the  ratio  of  I5|-  to  1 
was  adopted  in  France.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  151- 
ounces  would  pay  a debt  equally  with  one  ounce  of  gold. 
There  being  large  amounts  both  of  silver  and  of  gold  in 
France,  as  there  has  not  failed  to  be  for  centuries,  if  silver 
tended  to  become  cheaper  than  15^- — that  is,  if,  for  instance, 
silver  in  the  London  market  was  exchanged  against  gold  at 
15.60  to  1,  the  buyers  in  London  sent  it  to  Paris,  since  every 
Parisian  merchant  or  manufacturer  could  make  a good  thing  by 
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buying  silver  at  any  price  between  15.50  and  15.60,  and  paying 
his  notes  with  it  as  they  fell  due.  The  gold  which  the 
Parisian  merchant  or  manufacturer  received  in  the  course  of  his 
business  he  sent  to  London  to  pay  for  the  silver.  By  this 
operation  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  London  market  was 
diminished  and  the  amount  of  gold  increased.  In  conse- 
quence, the  power  of  silver  to  purchase  gold  was  increased  ; 
the  power  of  gold  to  purchase  silver  diminished. 

How  was  it  in  France  ? The  amount  of  gold  was,  you  say, 
diminished  and  the  amount  of  silver  increased  ; hence  the 
power  of  gold  to  purchase  silver  in  France  must  have  been 
increased,  the  power  of  silver  to  purchase  gold  diminished. 
By  no  means.  Such,  indeed,  would  have  been  the  effect 
resulting  from  the  changes  of  supply,  had  the  comparative 
demand  for  the  two  metals  remained  unaffected.  But  under 
the  French  law  no  Frenchman,  in  the  situation  assumed, 
wanted  gold  to  pay  debts  ; all  who  had  debts  to  pay  sought 
silver  for  the  purpose,  as  the  cheaper  metal.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  changes  in  demand  outran  the  changes  in  supply  ; 
and  silver  rose  in  France  in  spite  of  its  increased  amount,  gold 
fell  in  spite  of  exportation.  Thus  the  two  metals  tended  ever 
to  return  to  the  ratio  of  15^ : 1. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  gold  tended  to  become  cheaper, 
causes  were,  by  the  force  of  the  French  law,  set  in  operation 
to  bring  about  the  same  result  through  the  exportation  of 
silver  and  the  importation  of  gold.  Now,  this  system  was  broken 
up  by  the  closing  of  the  French  mints  to  silver,  consequent  on 
the  German  demonetization.  It  was  no  longer  of  use  to  bring 
silver,  if  it  tended  to  become  cheapened  in  comparison  with 
gold,  to  France,  because  the  mints  would  not  coin  it  into  money, 
in  which  form  alone  would  it  have  been  available  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debts. 

The  philosophy  of  the  situation  was  correctly  set  forth  in 
September,  1876,  by  Mr.  Bagehot,  the  editor  of  the  Economist, 
and  the  author  of  the  well-known  work,  “ Lombard  Street.” 

“ The  cardinal  present  novelty,”  he  says,  “ is  that  silver  and  gold  are,  ir.  re- 
lation to  one  another,  simply  ordinary  commodities.  Until  now  they  have 
not  been  so.  A very  great  part  of  the  world  adhered  to  the  bimetallic  system, 
which  made  both  gold  and  silver  legal  tender,  which  established  a fixed  rela- 
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tion  between  them.  In  consequence,  whenever  the  values  of  the  two  metals 
altered,  these  countries  acted  as  equalizing  machines.  They  took  the  metal 
which  fell,  they  sold  the  metal  which  rose;  and  thus  the  relative  value  of 
the  two  was  kept  at  its  old  point.  But  now  this  curious  mechanism  is  broken 
up. ' There  is  no  great  country  now  really  acting  on  this  system." 

This  operation  of  the  French  law  is  not  to  be  gainsaid. 
It  is  confessed  even  by  the  strongest  monometallists  of  England 
and  France,  though  some  of  their  American  colleagues  do  not 
seem  aware  of  it.  Thus  Professor  Jevons,  under  the  title  “The 
Equivalence  of  Commodities,’’  writes  : 

“ It  is  upon  this  principle  that  we  must  explain  the  extraordinary  perma- 
nence of  the  ratio  of  exchange  of  gold  and  silver.  That  this  fixedness  of 
ratio  does  not  depend  upon  the  amount  and  cost  of  production  is  proved  by 
the  very  slight  effect  of  the  Australian  and  Californian  gold  discoveries.” 

M.  Chevalier,  the  great  apostle  of  monometallism  in  France, 
wrote  in  1857  : 

“ It  follows,  whilst  this  state  of  things  lasts,  that  it  will  be  impossible,  at 
London,  Brussels,  Hamburg,  or  even  at  New  York,  or  any  other  great  centre 
of  commerce,  for  gold  to  fall  much  below  15^  times  its  weight  in  silver.” 

And  Professor  Cairnes  wrote  in  i860  : 

“ The  crop  of  gold  has  been  unusually  large  ; the  increase  in  the  supply 
has  caused  a fall  in  its  value  ; the  fall  in  its  value  has  led  to  its  being  sub- 
stituted for  silver  ; a mass  of  silver  has  thus  been  disengaged  from  purposes 
which  it  was  formerly  employed  to  serve  ; and  the  result  has  been  that  both 
the  metals  have  fallen  in  value  together,  the  depth  of  the  fall  being  diminished 
as  the  surface  over  which  it  has  taken  place  has  been  enlarged.” 

How  did  the  establishment  of  a normal  price  of  silver 
affect  trade,  and  by  affecting  trade  influence  industry  ? 

It  created  a par-of-exchange  between  the  silver  countries 
and  the  gold  countries.  Between  the  two  lay,  financially,  the 
countries  using  both  gold  and  silver,  and  all  the  vast  body  of 
exchange  transactions  was  mediated  therein. 

Whenever  an  English  merchant  shipped  goods  to  India  or 
China  or  South  America,  he  was  of  course  bound  to  take  the 
ordinary  risks  of  business.  There  were  certain  risks  from  fire 
and  flood  ; but  against  these  he  could  insure  himself.  There 
were  certain  contingencies  of  loss  against  which  he  could  not 
insure  himself.  His  agents  might  prove  dishonest  ; his  cor- 
respondents might  fail  with  his  funds  in  their  hands.  There 
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were,  moreover,  grave  mistakes  which  he  might  commit,  which 
would  impair  his  profits,  endanger  his  commercial  standing, 
or  wreck  his  fortune.  But  these  are  the  ordinary  risks  of 
business.  The  careful,  able,  sensible  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  able  to  encounter 
them  and  yet  achieve  success. 

But  from  the  moment  that  the  mechanism  of  the  bi- 
metallic system  was  broken,  through  the  action  of  Germany, 
after  the  doom  pronounced  by  the  Conference  of  1867,  every 
commercial  transaction  between  the  silver  countries  and  the 
gold  countries  became  involved  in  liabilities  to  disaster  wholly 
in  addition  to  the  natural  risks  of  business. 

The  British  merchant  who  to-day  sells  goods  to  Calcutta 
or  to  Mexico  may  do  all  that  lies  in  him  perfectly  ; he  may 
buy  the  right  kind  of  goods  and  buy  them  at  a bargain  ; send 
them  at  the  proper  time,  to  the  best  market  ; sell  them  to 
responsible  persons  at  a good  price,  and  deposit  the  avails  in 
a safe  bank  ; and  yet  a fall  in  silver  between  the  sale  of  the 
goods  and  the  receipt  of  the  proceeds  may  strip  him  of  all 
the  profits  of  his  venture,  and  even  seriously  impair  his  stock. 
If  it  chances  that  he  is  at  the  time  to  receive  a payment  of  a 
capital  sum  he  may  be  completely  ruined. 

So  far  as  I am  aware,  the  utmost  range  of  the  gold  price  of 
silver,  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  down  to  1873,  was 
inside  4 d.  per  ounce  ; but  in  the  three  years  following  the  Ger- 
man demonetization  we  saw  silver  run  through  a range  of 
14s/.  per  ounce.  Prior  to  1873  there  were  periods  of  two, 
three,  or  four  years,  when  the  greatest  fluctuation  did  not 
exceed  a penny  in  the  ounce.  Since  1873,  fluctuations  of 
greater  extent  have  been  of  almost  monthly  occurrence. 

Fluctuations  like  these  introduce  into  trade  the  elements 
of  gambling.  And  this  condition  of  things  is  certain  to  be 
perpetuated  in  time,  if  not  aggravated  in  degree,  should  the 
system  which  for  nearly  one  hundred  years  maintained  a par- 
of-exchange  between  gold  countries  and  silver  countries  not 
be  re-established.  Already  the  result  has  been  to  involve  the 
trade  between  the  two  great  divisions’ of  the  world  in  all  the 
embarrassments  which  beset  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
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specie-paying  nations  with  those  having  inconvertible  paper 
money. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  action  of  the  Conference  of  1867 
was  quickly  brought  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  England, 
as  the  greatest  commercial  nation  of  the  world,  was  the  first  to 
appreciate  the  natural  effects  of  the  policy  of  demonetization. 
She  had  gained  most  largely  by  the  bimetallic  system.  She 
was  to  suffer  first  and  most  heavily  by  its  destruction. 

England  participated  in  the  Conference  of  1867,  though 
with  reservation  as  to  her  own  monetary  system  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  To  the  monometallic  action  of  the  Con- 
ference, however,  the  English  delegates  gave  their  cordial  ad- 
hesion ; the  English  press  greeted  the  result  with  the  liveliest 
satisfaction  ; and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  congratu- 
lated Parliament  and  the  country  on  the  fact  that  Europe  was 
at  last  preparing  to  follow  in  the  course  in  which  England  had 
taken  the  lead  by  adopting  the  single  gold  standard  in  1816. 

How  changed  the  note  of  England  ! Her  Indian  revenues 
have  experienced  an  annual  reduction  of  $10,000,000  to  $15,- 
000,000;  her  India  and  China  merchants  have  suffered  great  and 
frequent  losses  through  the  fluctuations  of  exchange  with  the 
East,  undermining  many  of  the  strongest  houses,  and  contribut- 
ing in  no  small  degree  to  the  recent  extensive  failures  and  to  the 
present  feeling  of  general  alarm  ; while  for  the  future  England 
has  to  face  not  only  the  certainty  of  incessant  fluctuations  in 
the  price  of  silver,  but  the  possibility  of  a decline  to  40,  or  35, 
or  30  pence  per  ounce,  or  to  even  a lower  point,  if  only  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  France  “ let  go,”  and  send  their  stock  to  join 
the  discarded  metal  of  Germany.  Such  a fall  would  bring 
about  a social  and  industrial  revolution  of  India,  which  no  Eng- 
lish statesman  could  contemplate  without  dismay. 

Hence  it  was  that  England,  having  ceased  to  regard  the 
demonetization  of  silver  as  wholly  a matter  of  congratulation, 
appeared  at  the  International  Monetary  Conference  of  1878, 
through  a delegation  eminent  for  character  and  economical 
authority,  declaring  the  consequences  of  the  German  demone- 
tization to  have  been  in  a high  degree  mischievous,  and  earnestly 
deprecating  further  progress  in  that  direction,  as  certain  to  be 
followed  by  great  disturbances  and  even  disasters. 
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A second  effect  of  the  recent  demonetization  of  silver  has 
been  to  produce  an  enhancement  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
gold,  which  has  already  added  appreciably  to  the  burden  of  all 
fixed  charges  payable  in  that  metal.  This  consideration  is  of 
especial  importance  with  reference  to  the  existing  body  of 
public  debts,  and  concerns  not  only  the  states  which  have 
gold  for  their  money,  but  to  a great  extent,  also,  the  silver 
states  and  the  states  having  inconvertible  paper  money, 
inasmuch  as  national  loans  have  been  very  generally  con- 
tracted in  sterling,  on  account  of  the  predominant  influence  of 
England  in  the  money  market.  Even  the  railway  and 
irrigation  loans  of  India  are  so  payable.  Gold  has  thus  been 
made  the  general  medium  for  the  payment  of  public  debts  ; 
and  any  cause  which  increases  the  weight  of  those  charges 
must  be  of  very  serious  consequence  : first,  fiscally,  looking  to 
the  interests  of  the  treasury  and  to  the  solvency  of  govern- 
ments ; and,  secondly,  to  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

That  the  demonetization  of  silver  will  have  the  effect  to 
enhance  the  burden  of  the  debts  of  Europe  and  America  can- 
not for  a moment  be  questioned.  The  full  degree  to  which 
that  enhancement  will  be  carried  when  the  demonetization 
shall  have  been  completely  effected  is  a matter  of  conjecture. 
Already  the  Bankers'  Magazine,  of  London,  finds  reason  to 
conclude  that  gold  has  risen  in  purchasing  power  7 per  cent 
since  1873,  while  silver  has  fallen  10  per  cent.  The  production 
of.  gold  has  for  some  time  been  stationary,  and  is  now  declining  ; 
yet  it  is  out  of  the  stock  of  this  metal  that  the  debts  of  the  civ- 
ilized world  are  to  be  paid. 

As  bearing  upon  this.point,  we  make  a few  quotations  from 
the  London  Economist , the  highest  authority  in  the  world  in 
the  department  of  economic  statistics.  With  a single  excep- 
tion, the  paragraphs  extracted  are  supposed  to  be  from  the 
pen  of  William  Newmarch,  the  worthy  coadjutor  of  Thomas 
Tooke  in  his  great  “ History  of  Prices.” 

March,  1870  (Financial  Review  of  1869).  “ It  is  one  of  the  most  con- 

spicuous evidences  of  the  profound  changes  of  the  last  twenty  years  that  the 
commercial  portions  of  the  world  now  require  a total  annual  supply  of  thirty 
millions  sterling  of  gold,  in  place  of  the  fourteen  millions  which  was  the 
average  prior  to  1849;  and  not  only  absorb  the  thirty  millions,  but  look 
anxiously  for  the  discovery  of  further  deposits.” 
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March,  1874  (Financial  Review  of  1873).  “1873  has  been  a year  of 

monetary  pressure  in  Australia,  Germany,  this  country,  and  the  United 
States.  During  1874  it  seems  to  be  likely  that  the  Berlin  Mint  will  coin 
chiefly  silver  and  copper,  and  so  relieve  the  strain  which  it  has  exercised  for 
two  years  over  the  gold  markets  of  Europe.” 

March,  1875  (Financial  Review  of  1874).  ‘‘The  available  annual  sup- 
plies of  gold  are  steadily  diminishing.  . . . The  fall  here  exhibited  is  from 

thirty-two  millions  in  1856  to  nineteen  millions  in  1874.” 

January,  1875.  “ It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  signs  of  pressure  which 

the  new  great  demand  for  gold  from  Germany  has  made  upon  the  diminished 
supply.  ...  At  some  point  or  other,  we  venture  to  say,  the  pressure  in 
the  money  market  must  again  become  severe  ; or  one  of  the  great  gold  using 
countries  must  abandon  its  standard,  or  the  supply  from  the  mines  must  be 
increased  ; and  the  chances,  we  fear,  are  altogether  against  the  occurrence  of 
either  of  the  two  latter  alternatives.” 

Some  of  our  American  monometallists  have  discovered 
that  it  really  makes  no  difference  what  the  volume  of  money  is. 
Prices  will  adj'ust  themselves  to  any  amount  ; and  the  circula- 
tion will  be  just  as  perfect  with  a small  as  with  a large  supply. 
European  monometallists,  however,  as  near  to  the  great  money 
market  of  the  world  and  to  the  centres  of  financial  opinion  as 
the  writers  of  the  Economist , do  not,  it  would  seem,  share 
these  views.  They  hold  that  it  is  of  vital  consequence  that 
the  money  supply  should  be  kept  up,  and  they  find  with 
alarm  the  supply  to  be  decreasing  ; they  see  that  the  German 
demonetization  of  silver  has  already  strained  the  gold  market, 
and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  further  progress  in  that 
direction  most  prejudicial.  Yet  the  Conference  of  1867, 
apparently  without  a thought  of  a practical  consideration  so 
momentous,  unanimously  and  “ with  a light  heart  ” resolved  in 
favor  of  gold  monometallism  throughout  Europe  and  America, 
thus  by  a “ single  stroke  of  the  pen,”  to  quote  Mr.  Ruggles’  jubi- 
lant report,  striking  hundreds  of  millions  of  silver  out  of  use 
as  money  capable  of  paying  debts. 

Moralists  and  economists  rightly  visit  their  severe  condemna- 
tion upon  all  schemes  for  “ scaling  down  debts”  by  means  of 
paper-money  inflation.  Is  it  any  the  less  reprehensible, 
morally — is  it  not  even  more  a blunder,  economically,  to  adopt 
measures  which  must  seriously  aggravate  the  pressure  of  all 
existing  obligations,  public,  corporate,  and  private,  through- 
out Christendom  ? 
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The  public  debts  of  the  world,  imperial,  national,  state, 
and  municipal,  are  probably  not  less  than  $25,000,000,000. 
How  much  of  this  is  payable  in  gold  I have  not  the  means  of 
ascertaining.  Vastly  the  greater  part  of  it  is  either  payable  in 
sterling,  by  the  very  terms  of  issue  ; or  was  issued  under 
circumstances,  as  in  the  case  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
States,  which  seems  to  make  the  payment  in  gold  obligatory 
in  honor  ; or  is  payable  nominally  either  in  silver  or  gold,  by 
governments  like  those  of  France  and  Italy,  which  have  been 
compelled  by  the  course  of  events  to  stop  the  coinage  of  silver. 

As  gold  rises  in  value  it  will  become  harder  to  get  the 
money  in  which  to  pay  the  taxes  out  of  which  the  payments  of 
interest  and  principal  of  these  debts  can  alone  be  made.  This 
is  a consideration  serious  enough  for  any  nation  which  has  a 
large  debt,  however  exuberant  in  its  energy  and  abounding  in 
natural  resources  ; but  for  the  states  of  Europe,  bowed  down 
beneath  existing  fiscal  burdens,  perhaps  struggling,  year  by 
year,  with  a chronic  deficit,  and  distressed,  some  of  them,  by 
the  circulation  of  inconvertible  paper,  it  is  a matter  of  vital 
consequence. 

I am  disposed  to  think  that  it  is  the  fiscal  view  of  the  sub- 
ject which  chiefly  prevails  in  Austria  and  Italy,  and  which  has 
influenced  the  recent  action  of  those  governments.  In  1867 
the  delegates  of  Austria  and  Italy  joined  with  enthusiasm  in 
the  recommendation  of  gold  monometallism.  In  1878  Austria 
and  Italy  appeared  at  the  second  International  Monetary  Con- 
ference, defending  the  monetary  role  of  silver  with  an  intense 
earnestness  begotten  of  a controlling  sense  of  the  evils  already 
experienced  and  to  be  apprehended  from  the  measures 
adopted  in  1871-3. 

The  contemplated  reduction  of  the  money  supply  of 
Europe  and  America,  through  the  banishment  of  silver  to  the 
East,  has  another  relation,  namely,  to  current  trade  and 
production. 

The  evils  of  a paper-money  inflation  need  not  be  discussed 
here.  Such  an  inflation  bewilders  the  economic  sense  of  the 
community,  generates  a morbid  appetite  for  further  issues, 
excites  speculation,  discourages  steady  industry,  and  leads 
ultimately  to  misery  and  shame. 
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The  effects  of  a moderate  and  gradual  metallic  inflation 
are  not  so  condemned  by  economical  writers. 

J.  R.  McCulloch  declares  that 

“ while,  like  a fall  of  rain  after  a long  course  of  dry  weather,  it  may  be  pre- 
judicial to  certain  classes,  it  is  beneficial  to  an  incomparably  greater  number, 
including  all  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits,  and  is, 
speaking  generally,  of  great  public  or  national  advantage.” 

Michel  Chevalier  says  : 

“ Such  a change  will  benefit  those  who  live  by  current  labor  ; it  will  in- 
jure those  who  live  upon  the  fruits  of  past  labor,  whether  their  fathers’  or 
their  own.  In  this  it  will  work  in  the  same  direction  with  most  of  the  de- 
velopments which  are  brought  about  by  that  great  law  of  civilization  to  which 
we  give  the  noble  name  of  progress.” 

And  David  Hume,  in  tracing  the  effects  of  an  increased 
money  supply,  remarks  : 

“ In  every  kingdom  into  which  money  begins  to  flow  in  greater  abun- 
dance than  formerly,  every  thing  takes  on  a new  face  : labor  and  industry 
gain  life  ; the  merchant  becomes  more  enterprising,  the  manufacturer  more 
diligent  and  skilful ; and  even  the  farmer  follows  his  plough  with  greater 
alacrity  and  attention.” 

But  whatever  may  be  the  view  taken  of  the  effects  of  a 
metallic  inflation  there  cannot  be  two  intelligent  opinions  con- 
cerning the  influence  of  a metallic  contraction. 

Its  immediate  effect  is  to  cut  deep  into  the  profits  of  busi- 
ness. The  profits  of  business  are,  in  the  modern  organization 
of  industry,  the  sole  motive  to  the  production  of  wealth.  If 
the  employer  does  not  see  his  way  to  make  his  profits  he  will 
neither  buy  materials  nor  pay  wages.  Contraction  of  industry 
thus  begins,  and  proceeds  rapidly  from  trade  to  trade.  If 
trade  A produces  less,  it  has  less  with  which  to  enter  into  ex- 
change for  the  products  of  trades  B to  Z.  These,  therefore, 
produce  less,  and  each  in  turn  has  less  to  exchange  for  the 
products  of  others,  and  finds  the  demand  for  its  own  products 
diminished.  Industry  falls  into  a vicious  circle  ; each  waits 
for  others  to  start  up  first  ; all  initiative  in  production  is  lost  ; 
no  risks  are  taken  ; goods  are  produced  solely  upon  orders 
received,  or  up  to  the  point  where  no  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
demand.  Still  production  keeps  on  shrinking,  the  stoppage 
of  mills  or  the  shortening  of  time  in  one  trade  becomes  a good 
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reason  for  the  same  course  in  others.  The  merchant,  feeling 
the  demand  for  his  goods  falling  off,  and  being  determined  not 
to  be  caught  with  a stock  he  cannot  sell,  exaggerates  the 
necessary  effect  of  this  in  giving  his  orders  to  the  manufac- 
turer ; he  orders  rather  less  than  the  demand  properly 
interpreted,  would  justify.  The  manufacturer,  seeing  the 
marked  diminution  of  demand,  in  his  turn  exaggerates  the 
proper  effect  of  this,  in  his  own  arrangements  for  production 
and  in  his  contracts  for  labor  and  material. 

I think  it  was  a sense  of  this,  more  or  less  clear,  which  led 
to,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say,  allowed,  the  passage 
of  the  Silver  Bill  last  winter.  Admitting  all  that  may  be 
fairly  claimed  for  the  strength  of  the  inflationists  and  repudia- 
tionists  in  the  House,  the  Silver  Bill  could  not  have  commanded 
the  two-thirds  vote  necessary  to  pass  it  over  the  veto  but  for 
the  vague  apprehension  of  some  and  the  thorough  conviction 
of  others,  who  were  neither  weak  nor  wicked,  that  the  de- 
monetization of  silver  threatened  the  most  serious  mischiefs 
to  production  and  trade.  Such  I believe  to  have  been  the 
influence  which — as  between  those  who  were  resolved  on  the 
immediate  remonetization  of  silver  and  its  coinage  in  un- 
limited amount  as  a means  of  scaling  down  debts,  public  and 
private,  and  producing  a general  inflation  of  prices,  on  the  one 
hand  ; and  those,  on  the  other,  who  would  hear  nothing  of 
silver,  not  even  deigning  to  treat  the  silver  men  with  simple 
ordinary  decency — gave  shape  to  the  Silver  Bill  as  it  passed 
Congress,  providing  for  a coinage  of  not  less  than  two  nor 
more  than  four  millions  monthly,  of  the  dollar  of  412^- 
grains,  and,  in  that  immediate  connection,  inviting  an  Inter- 
national Conference  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  by  general 
agreement  a ratio  between  the  two  metals  in  the  coinage. 

But  what  of  Germany,  the  author  of  all  this  mischief? 
Germany  remains  to-day  impenitent  so  far  as  any  outward  sign 
is  given.  Whether  from  complete  satisfaction  with  the  result 
of  her  action,  or  from  a false  pride  which  would  not  allow  her  to 
join  in  a discussion  of  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  her  course, 
especially  a discussion  to  be  conducted  in  the  capital  of  her 
ancient  enemy,  the  head  of  the  bimetallic  league,  Germany 
refused  to  participate  in  the  Conference  of  1878,  declining  first 
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the  invitation  of  the  United  States,  and  afterwards  that  of  the 
Conference  itself. 

That  Germany  has  entered  npon  a terrible  crisis  since 
1873  is  notorious.  Every  sign  of  distress  and  prostration  is 
afforded,  up  to  the  rampancy  of  Socialism  and  attempts  on 
the  life  of  the  emperor.  That  this  is  wholly  due  to  the 
change  in  the  monetary  system  of  Germany  it  would  be 
absurd  to  allege.  That  this  change  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
causes  seems  most  reasonable.  Even  were  the  revolution  to 
be  wrought  through  the  legislation  of  1871-3  one  that  were, 
in  the  long  view,  desirable,  it  would  necessarily  be  effected  at 
a great  cost.  The  money  function  is  so  vitally  important  in 
the  social  and  industrial  economy  that  no  total  change  of 
“ standards”  could  be  accomplished  without  peril  and  without 
actual  loss. 

We  have  noted  the  allusions  of  the  Ecoiiomist  to  the  strain 
caused  in  the  money  markets  of  Europe  by  the  German 
demonetization,  and  by  the  apprehensions  aroused  of  con- 
tinued and  increasing  pressure.  Strains  like  this  and  appre- 
hensions of  disturbance  always  find  the  weakest  part  of  any 
industrial  and  commercial  system  ; and  it  may  be  said  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  the  trade  of  Germany  has  long  been 
on  a very  narrow  foundation.  Germany  has  not  much  grip  on 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Her  production  for  export  is,  as  a 
whole,  less  characteristic,  and  is  carried  on  with  a scantier 
margin  of  profit,  than  that  of  almost  any  other  principal 
country  of  Europe. 

Now,  to  the  particular  strain  which  a total  change  from 
silver  monometallism  to  gold  monometallism  in  Germany 
would  necessarily  involve  add  Germany’s  share  of  the  general 
strain  caused  by  the  tightening  of  the  gold  market,  and  the 
shock  resulting  from  the  sudden  destruction  of  a normal  price 
for  silver,  and  consequently  of  a par-of-exchange  between  the 
gold  countries  and  the  silver  countries,  and  it  would  be  won- 
derful indeed  if  the  least  characteristically  endowed  and  least 
strongly  built  industrial  body  of  Europe  had  not  been  racked 
and  twisted  in  more  than  one  part. 

How  with  the  nations  which  so  long  sustained  the  weight 
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of  the  arrangement  by  which  a par-of-exchange  was  main- 
tained between  Europe  and  America  ? 

The  accession  of  France  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Conference  of  1867  is  a very  strange  matter.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  France  was  monometallic,  either  in  the 
general  drift  of  public  sentiment  or  in  the  policy  of  its  states- 
men, prior  to  1867,  or  that  it  has  been  so  at  any  period  since.  In 
1865  the  question  of  single  or  double  standard  was  thoroughly 
canvassed  with  reference  to  the  basis  of  the  Latin  Union,  and 
France  took  strong  bimetallic  ground.  No  official  action  of 
the  French  Government  at  any  subsequent  date  has  intimated 
a wish  "to  abandon  that  position.-  And  yet  the  French  dele- 
gates in  1867  assented  to  the  decision  in  favor  of  a single  gold 
standard  for  Europe  and  America. 

I can  only  account  for  it  by  assuming  that  the  imperial 
vanity,  exalted  to  intoxication  by  the  pomp  and  flattery  of  the 
Universal  Exposition,  then  at  the  height  of  its  success,  sought 
another  opportunity  to  illustrate  its  leadership  of  European 
opinion  and  European  politics,  without  much  consideration  of 
the  consequences  of  the  action  proposed  ; or  it  may  be  that 
the  empire  believed  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Confer- 
ence would  never  be  carried  out,  and  hence  might  be  safely 
made  for  theatric  effect. 

Nor  has  the  Government  of  France  ever  intimated  that  it 
found  the  burden  of  sustaining  the  bimetallic  system  for  the 
benefit  of  Christendom,  and  of  heathendom  too,  for  that  mat- 
ter, too  heavy  to  be  borne.  Some  of  its  economists,  as  MM. 
Chevalier,  De  Parieu,  Levasseur,  Bonnet,  and  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
have  insisted  that  France  steadily  lost  by  this  policy,  and 
there  has  been  much  compassionate  admiration  of  French  self- 
sacrifice  from  English  writers  ; but  the  French  statesmen  and 
the  French  people  themselves,  notwithstanding  their  wonder- 
ful sagacity  in  finance,  have  apparently  never  discovered  that 
the  policy  of  a double  standard  was  a foolish  one. 

Whether  France  will  not  now  be  obliged  to  abandon  the 
system  on  account  of  the  defection  of  Germany  and  Scan- 
dinavia from  the  ranks  of  the  silver  states  is  altogether  a 
different  question.  If  France  does  so,  it  will  not  be  with  any 
confession  tha't  she  has  been  in  error  in  the  past,  but  with 
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the  explanation  that  the  gold  countries  have  been  so  heavily 
reinforced  and  the  silver  group  so  greatly  weakened  that  she 
can  no  longer  mediate  between  them. 

This  was  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  French  Minister  of 
Finance,  the  President  of  the  Conference  of  1878.  M.  Say 
declared  the  government  had,  in  the  recent  debates  in  the 
Chambers,  clearly  explained  ,its  position.  It  had  declared 
most  explicitly  that  in  suspending  the  coinage  of  silver  it  did 
not  take  a step  towards  the  single  gold  standard,  but  placed 
itself  in  a position  to  await  events — a position  which  it  would 
leave  till  good  reasons  for  action  should  appear,  and  then 
most  probably  to  re-enter  on  the  system  of  the  double 
standard. 

Moreover,  France  has  a particular  interest  of  very  great 
importance  in  maintaining  the  price  of  silver,  since  she  holds 
between  2500  and  2900  millions  of  francs  of  that  money-metal. 
On  this  amount  the  fall  has  already  reached  500  million  francs; 
and  were  other  nations  to  let  silver  go,  another  fall  of  equal 
severity  would  probably  follow. 

Why,  then,  did  France,  so  bound  by  her  traditions,  her 
national  pride,  and  her  immediate  pecuniary  interests,  not 
do  more,  or  rather  not  permit  more  to  be  done,  at  Paris  this 
summer  ? 

The  reason  was  twofold.  France  deemed  the  time  unfavor- 
able for  any  action  whatever  looking  towards  the  rehabilitation 
of  silver.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  statesmen 
of  France  even  regarded  the  Conference  itself  as  premature. 
The  fear  of  the  German  stock,  still  amounting  on  the  best 
estimates  to  £1 5,000,000,  which  hangs  like  an  impending  ava- 
lanche over  the  silver  market,  making  it  unsafe  to  hold  that 
metal  ; the  uncertainty  attending  the  future  production  of  the 
American  mines  ; the  wayward  and  capricious  character  of  the 
East  Indian  demand  since  1873 — all  combine  to  influence  the 
financiers  of  France  to  abide  in  an  attitude  of  expectancy  and 
await  developments.  Until  the  German  stock  is  fairly  dis- 
posed of,  and  until  it  is  known  that  the  extraordinary  produc- 
tion of  the  Comstock  Lode  is  not  to  be  kept  up  indefinitely, 
no  responsible  French  financier  will  propose  to  resume  the  free 
coinage  of  silver. 
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But  France  had  another  reason  for  reducing  the  action,  and 
even  the  discussion,  of  the  Paris  Conference  to  a minimum. 
The  Latin  Union  is  far  from  being  a unit.  Switzerland,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  M.  Feer-Herzog,  has  always  strongly 
urged  the  adoption  of  the  single  gold  standard.  Switzerland, 
however,  is  a poor,  and  in  the  main  an  uncommercial,  country, 
which  counts  for  but  little  on  this  question.  Italy  is  strenu- 
ous for  silver,  on  general  bimetallic  grounds.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  her  sincerity  in  the  advocacy  of  the  double 
standard.  But  Italy  has  also  a particular  interest.  Having 
herself  an  inconvertible  paper  money,  the  bulk  of  her  coined 
silver  goes  into  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  because  it 
is  more  valuable  than  paper.  But  being  also  less  valuable  than 
gold  by  15  to  20  per  cent  Italy  derives  a large  profit  from  the 
exportation,  and  does  this  at  the  expense  of  her  allies.  This 
state  of  things  has  continued  so  long  as  to  exhaust  the  patience 
of  France.  Since  the  restriction  in  1874,  Italy  has  always 
exerted  her  whole  strength  in  the  congresses  of  the  Union  to 
increase  the  amount  which  she  should  be  permitted  to  coin  ; 
ard  knowing  how  strongly  France  felt  the  importance  of  main- 
taining the  Union,  has  taken  advantage  of  that  fact  to  urge  this 
claim  in  season  and  out  of  season.  France,  however,  has  of 
late  shown  a decided  disposition  to  give  Italy  to  understand 
that  she  does  not  value  the  Latin  Union,  whether  for  political 
or  financial  reasons,  enough  to  maintain  it  at  the  cost  of  being 
flooded  with  Italian  silver. 

It  was  therefore  the  policy  of  France  to  make  Italy  feel 
that  the  renewal  of  the  Convention  of  1865  was  not  a certain 
thing  ; and  to  threaten  her,  in  case  the  Convention  were  not 
renewed,  on  its  expiry  at  the  close  of  1879,  with  a demand 
for  the  payment  in  gold  of  all  the  Italian  silver  found  in 
France,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  lire. 

In  dealing  with  Belgium,  France  had  to  do  with  a country 
in  a very  different  position.  Here  is  a specie-paying  nation  of 
great  commercial  importance  and  under  nobody’s  thumb.  The 
geographical  and  commercial  relations  of  Belgium  are  such  as  to 
make  it  very  desirable  for  France  to  retain  the  greatest  possible 
influence  over  her.  On  financial,  political,  and  even  military 
grounds,  Belgium  is  exceedingly  important  to  France.  The 
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assimilation  of  the  French  and  Belgian  money,  and  the  present 
partial  connection,  politically,  through  the  Latin  Union,  afford 
a certain  guaranty  to  France  ; she  cannot  at  present  look  for 
more  ; she  could  not  willingly  have  less.  Scarcely  any  object 
could  be  sufficient  to  compensate  France  for  the  misfortune  of 
having  Belgium  detach  herself  from  the  Latin  States,  and  ally 
herself  in  her  monetary  system  with  England  and  Germany. 

Nor,  till  the  present  year,  has  there  been  any  special  dan- 
ger of  this.  Belgium  has  been  ruled  by  men  who  believed 
thoroughly  in  bimetallism.  The  late  minister,  M.  Malou,  is 
one  of  the  strongest  champions  of  this  system.  Had  the 
recent  monetary  Conference  been  held  a year  earlier,  Belgium 
would  have  been  represented  by  a delegation  of  active,  aggres- 
sive bimetallists,  among  whom  probably  would  have  been 
found  the  eminent  Professor  de  Laveleye,  of  Liege.  At  the 
beginning  of  1878,  however,  occurred  a political  revolution  in 
Belgium.  The  Catholic  party  was  driven  from  power,  and  M. 
Frere  Orban  came  in  at  the  head  of  the  Liberals.  I know  of 
no  reason  for  believing  that  the  revolution  was  economical  in 
its  purposes.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  most  prominent 
Liberals  are  bimetallists  : witness  Professor  de  Laveleye.  But 
M.  Fr6re  Orban  is  personally  a strong  and  aggressive  mono- 
metallist. He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  hitherto,  and  he  is  now  in  a position  to  say  what 
Belgium  shall  do  about  it. 

Hence  it  happened  that  Belgium  was  represented  by  a 
monometallic  delegation.  The  influence  on  the  Conference  was 
immense.  Without  Belgium,  the  monometallic  cause  proper 
would  have  been  represented  only  by  Norway  and  Sweden,  and 
by  Switzerland,  a state  that  never  coined  a ten-franc  piece. 
The  defection  of  Belgium  not  only  deprived  the  bimetallic 
cause  of  a supporting  delegation,  but  substituted  a powerful 
opposition.  And  that  opposition  was  in  the  very  camp  of  bi- 
metallism. The  French  batteries  were  both  commanded  and 
enfiladed.  With  Belgium  under  its  present  rulers,  France  had 
reason  to  be  seriously  anxious  lest  the  Treaty  of  1865  might  be 
“ denounced,”  and  Belgium  fly  off  towards  England  and  Ger- 
many. France,  therefore,  could  allow  nothing  to  be  done  at 
the  Conference  which  should  alienate  that  government. 
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There  can  be  no  question  made  that  it  was  this  defection 
of  Belgium — whether  temporary  or  permanent,  remains  to  be 
seen — which  defeated  any  action  by  the  Conference,  or  even 
positive  recommendation  looking  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
silver. 

The  future  of  silver  as  a money  metal  is  purely  a matter 
of  conjecture.  It  depends  on  the  action  of  governments,  not 
on  the  automatic  operation  of  the  laws  of  trade.  The  problem 
is  mainly  political,  not  economical. 

The  following  are  three  views  which  may  be  taken,  not 
irrationally,  of  the  probabilities  of  the  future  : 

First . The  situation  may  remain  unchanged  for  a term  of 
years  ; the  German  stock  may  be  gradually  disposed  of  ; the 
Indian  demand  may  spring  up  again  ; the  production  of 
Nevada  may  sensibly  decline  ; and  a rise  of  silver  may  take 
place  which  will  encourage  the  Latin  Union,  especially  if 
Belgium  comes  again  under  bimetallic  leadership,  to  recom- 
mence the  free  coinage  of  silver.  This,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  United  States,  would  in  the  opinion  of  many  be  sufficient 
to  place  things  where  they  were  before  1873,  except  that  the 
system  would  have  been  rendered  less  stable  by  the  permanent 
transfer  of  Germany  from  the  silver  to  the  gold  states. 

Second.  The  present  situation  may  continue  till  one  or 
another  of  the  states  now  carrying  large  amounts  of  silver, 
Holland,  Belgium,  France,  shall  lose  patience  and  let  go, 
bringing  on  a panic — a sauve  qui  pent , in  which  each  nation  shall 
think  only  of  disposing  of  its  own  stock  before  others.  At  this 
point,  it  is  intimated,  the  Government  of  India  might  limit  the 
rupee  coinage,  in  order  to  save  its  revenues  from  loss.  In  such 
a case  silver  bullion  would  fall  to  the  bottom,  reaching  30 d. 
or  even  20 d.  an  ounce.  Thus  silver  would  forever  disappear  from 
the  civilized  nations  as  money  of  full  power,  and  gold  mono- 
metallism be  realized,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil. 

Third.  That  after  the  catastrophe  described,  or  at  some  stage 
in  the  downfall  of  silver,  England  and  Germany  will  be  so  power- 
fully moved  by  the  mischief  they  have  occasioned — England 
through  her  demonetization  of  silver  in  1816,  Germany  through 
the  like  course  in  1871-3 — as  to  induce  a reconsideration  and  a 
reversal  of  their  policy  : England  saving  her  consistency  by 
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declaring  that  on  national  grounds  she  demonetized  silver,  but 
that  she  now  remonetizes  it  on  imperial  grounds,  as  the  ruler 
of  a vast  and  increasing  Oriental  dominion  ; while  Germany, 
chastised  and  humbled  by  her  experience,  will  come  back  to 
silver  under  cover  of  England. 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  which  of  these  results  is  most  likely 
to  be  reached. 

A question  of  more  interest  and  importance  at  present  is, 
What  should  be  the  action  of  the  United  States  in  this 
situation  ? 

First.  We  may  let  things  drift,  continuing,  under  the  pres- 
ent law,  to  coin  silver  at  the  rate  of  two  or  four  million  dollars 
a month. 

Second.  We  may  stop  the  coinage  of  silver,  but  accumulate 
silver  bullion  in  the  Treasury  to  an  equal  or  greater  value. 

Third.  We  may  drop  all  concern  about  silver,  repeal  the 
. Allison  Bill,  resume  specie  payments  on  a gold  basis,  and 
either  remain  permanently  gold  monometallic  or  await  the  re- 
establishment of  bimetallism  in  Europe,  if  those  states  will  take 
the  trouble,  expense,  and  risk  involved  in  setting  it  up  again. 

Fourth.  We  may  remove  all  restrictions  upon  the  coinage 
of  silver  dollars. 

Which  of  these  courses  the  United  States  should  take 
depends  upon  the  end  it  wishes  to  reach.  If  we  think  silver 
monometallism  is  desirable,  or  even  tolerable,  we  can  adopt 
the  last  course  ; we  can  take  silver  from  every  source,  giving 
gold  for  it  ; and  in  a very  short  time  we  shall  be  on  a solid 
silver  basis,  like  China  and  India.  How  the  public  debt 
should  be  paid,  and  what  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the 
adjustment  of  private  obligations,  are  subordinate  questions 
under  this  title. 

I shall  assume  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the 
wisdom  or  propriety  of  the  fourth  course  indicated. 

If  we  favor  gold  monometallism,  or  i?  we  regard  bimetal- 
lism with  indifference,  we  should  adopt  the  third  course.  The 
present  law  has  no  justification,  except  upon  the  theory  that 
bimetallism  is  an  object  very  much  to  be  desired,  and  that 
its  establishment  would  be  worth  a distinct  effort  and  .sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
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If  we  do  hold,  as  a people,  that  something  should  be  done 
to  restore  silver  to  the  place  from  which  it  has  been  cast  down 
by  the  action  of  Germany,  the  second  course  appears  to  me 
much  preferable  to  the  first.  The  coinage  of  412^-grain  dol- 
lars is  idle,  because  they  are  not  wanted  for  present  circula- 
tion, and  it  is  not  even  pretended  that  they  are  wanted  for 
circulation,  except  by  those  who  favor  the  fourth  course.  The 
real  reason  for  coining  the  silver  dollar  is  to  forward  the  cause 
of  silver,  i.c.,  its  restoration  as  money  of  full  power  in  Eu- 
rope and  America.  But  to  coin  silver  in  considerable  amount, 
at  the  ratio  of  16  : 1,  is  not  to  help  but  to  hurt  that  cause.  The 
European  states  never  will  come  to  our  ratio.  It  is  the  height 
of  folly  to  assume  that  they  will.  They  will  either  keep  their 
own,  or  they  will  go  to  one  very  wide  of  it,  like  lfy  : 1. 

Consider  the  mass  of  silver  coined  at  15^-  : 1.  The  mere 
mechanical  difficulty  of  its  re-coinage  would  be  prodigious, 
almost  insurmountable.  To  re-coin  the  whole,  for  the  sake  of, 
moving  the  ratio  from  15^  to  16  : 1,  would  be  the  very  ex- 
travagance of  absurdity.  If  there  is  any  thing  at  all  in  the 
bimetallic  theory,  the  concurrent  circulation  of  the  two  metals 
can  be  kept  up  at  1 5^- : I if  it  can  at  16  : 1.  But  if  it  be  true  that 
European  nations  will  not  come  to  our  ratio,  the  fewer  dollars 
we  coin  at  16 : 1 the  better  for  the  cause  of  silver.  Every  ten 
millions  of  silver  dollars  we  so  coin  becomes  a powerful  argu- 
ment against  going  to  any  other  ratio. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  benefit  which  could  be  derived  to 
the  cause  of  silver  by  coinage  in  the  United  States  could  be 
equally  obtained  through  the  accumulation  of  silver  bullion  in 
the  Treasury.  If,  indeed,  any  effort  is  to  be  made  or  sacrifice 
submitted  to  for  the  sake  of  rehabilitating  silver,  it  would  be 
far  better  to  buy  four  millions  a month  and  hold  it  than  to 
coin  two  millions  and  send  it  into  circulation.  To  continue  to 
coin  and  issue  silver  dollars  at  16  : 1 for  gold,  when  the  market 
ratio  is  to  18]-  : I,  is,  if  it  shall  be  kept  up  beyond  two 
years,  to  subject  the  circulation  of  the  country  to  grave  possi- 
bilities of  disaster.  To  buy  and  hold  bullion  to  any  amount 
whatever,  be  it  the  whole  German  stock  and  all  the  current 
production  of  the  Nevada  mines,  is  simply  to  incur  a definite 
loss  of  interest  upon  the  amount  so  held  while  it  is  held,  and  to 
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incur  the  risk  of  a loss,  greater  or  less,  on  the  investment  when, 
if  ever,  the  United  States  shall  decide  to  sell. 

Whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to  accumulate  silver  bul- 
lion, as  suggested,  depends,  as  has  been  said,  upon  the  con- 
clusion which  we  reach  as  to  the  expediency  of  taking  any 
measures  whatever  for  the  rehabilitation  of  silver  as  money. 


Francis  A.  Walker. 


MORAL  GOVERNMENT:  ITS  TWO  POSTULATES 

—THE  FREEDOM  OF  MAN  AND  THE  PERSON- 
ALITY OF  GOD. 

GOVERNMENT  is  usually  defined  as  control.  Mere  con- 
trol, however,  does  not  constitute  government.  Control 
which  has  no  rule  and  no  reason  is  capricious,  brutal  force. 
Government  is  control  exercised  with  a view  to  the  maintenance 
of  order  ; more  specifically,  it  is  the  subordination  of  all  forces 
and  activities  to  a preconceived  ideal,  purpose,  or  end  ; and 
order  is  the  consequence  of  that  subordination. 

Government,  therefore,  presupposes  knowledge,  forethought, 
authority — in  a word,  mind.  Order  is  conformity  to  rule,  and 
wherever  there  is  a rule  there  must  be  a reason.  In  its  last 
analysis,  conformability  to  law  is  conformability  to  reason — 
that  is,  to  rational  ideals  and  ends.  Laws  are  never  ultimate  ; 
they  are  rules  or  processes  by  which  ideals  are  realized  and 
ultimate  ends  are  attained.  Order  has  always  been  recog- 
nized as  the  result  of  subordination  to  a purpose  or  conform- 
ity to  an  ideal  type.  The  unities  and  harmonies  of  nature 
are  apprehensible  by  thought,  because  they  are  the  product  of 
thought.  By  the  inherent  constitution  of  our  rational  nature, 
v/e  are  compelled  to  regard  order  as  the  analogon  of  mind. 
This  is  betrayed  in  the  very  language  we  employ.  The  word 
order  has  a twofold  meaning — arrangement  and.  control — showing 
how  natural  it  is  to  identify  the  two  conceptions,  and  to  believe 
that  arrangement  can  only  exist  by  command,  the  command  of 
law,  the  authoritative  expression  of  will,  which  is  at  once  the 
synthesis  of  reason  and  power. 

And  so,  throughout  the  entire  realm  of  nature,  wherever  we 
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observe  order,  whether  in  the  movement  of  a planet,  the  forma- 
tion of  a crystal,  or  the  development  of  an  organism,  we  in- 
stinctively recognize  the  government  of  mind — the  control  of 
a Supreme  Reason  co-ordinating  the  energies  of  nature  in  view 
of  a preconceived  ideal,  a foreseen  and  predetermined  end. 
“ All  existence,”  says  Oersted,  ‘‘  is  a domain  of  reason.  The 
laws  of  nature  are  the  laws  of  reason,  and  altogether  form  an 
endless  unity  of  reason,  one  and  the  same  throughout  the 
universe.”  Hence  the  world  is  a cosmos , an  all-embracing 
harmony,  and  the  unity  of  nature  is  the  unity  of  an  all-pervad- 
ing reason  which  rules  in  nature.  The  order  of  nature,  then,  is 
the  result  of  government,  a government  which  subordinates  all 
efficiency,  all  activity,  to  an  end  ; and  the  highest  law  of  nature 
is  a teleological  law. 

As  nature  is  a ” realm  of  aims,”  a system  of  adjustments 
and  co-ordinations  for  the  realization  of  a purpose, 'so  there  is 
an  all-embracing  and  central  aim  for  humanity — an  ethical  ideal 
which  is  to  be  realized  under  conditions  of  freedom.  There  is 
an  end  which  man  feels  he  ought  to  strive  after,  and  which  he 
intuitively  believes  must  be  finally  realized  in  the  realm  of 
humanity,  under  the  guidance  and  co-operation  of  ” a power, 
not  ourselves,  which  makes  for  righteousness.”  There  is  an 
ultimate  purpose  of  beneficence,  a “ chief  good  ” which  is  to  be 
realized  by  the  collective  activities  of  free  moral  beings,  in 
which  humanity  shall  find  its  perfection  and  blessedness.  The 
highest  law  of  all  rational  existence,  then,  is  not  only  a teleolog- 
ical law,  but  an  ethical  law. 

We  shall  assume  that  this  ethical  law,  the  law  of  love,  is 
the  highest  law  of  the  universe,  to  which  all  other  laws  are 
subordinated.  The  whole  interest  and  significance  of  nature  is 
found  in  this  conception,  that  it  is  a means  to  a higher  end.  As 
matter  is  the  statical  condition  for  the  manifestation  of  force,  as 
the  physical  forces  are  subordinated  to  the  vital  force,  and  the 
vital  is  subordinated  to  the  mental,  so  it  is  a legitimate  pre- 
sumption that  all  these  are  subordinated  to  the  ethical  and 
spiritual.  “ The  formation  of  noble  human  character  is  the 
highest  purpose  of  which  it  is  possible  to  form  a conception.” 
The  entire  universe — the  totality  of  conditioned  dependent 
existence,  animate  and  inanimate,  material  and  spiritual,  is  one 
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system,  integrated  by  one  thought,  unified  by  one  purpose,  and 
tending,  through  all  stages  of  development,  to  one  end,  the  per- 
fection of  humanity,  the  conformity  of  rational  and  free  being  to 
the  image  of  God. 

This  one  world-order  unfolds  itself  to  our  subjective  appre- 
hension in  two  different  spheres  ; first,  as  an  order  of  nature  in 
which  necessity  reigns,  and,  secondly,  as  an  order  of  moral  life  in 
which  freedom  prevails.  In  the  domain  of  nature,  subordination 
to  purpose  is  secured  by  coaction  or  forceful  compulsion,  and 
the  reaction  of  necessary  consequences.  In  the  sphere  of  moral 
life,  conformity  to  ends  is  secured  by  authoritative  direction, 
and  the  pervasive  influence  of  moral  and  religious  motives. 
The  former  constitutes  what  has  been  styled  since  the  time  of 
Bishop  Butler  the  natural  government  of  God  ; the  latter  the 
moral  government  of  God. 

The  natural  government  of  God  is,  first,  the  absolute  control 
which  he  exercises  over  the  inanimate  material  creation.  He 
is  the  fountain-head  of  all  the  forces  which  act  upon  matter,  and 
the  author  of  all  the  laws  according  to  which  matter  is  aggre- 
gated and  moved  and  organized  ; and  inasmuch  as  His  power 
and  wisdom  are  infinite,  and  His  purposes  are  immutable,  there- 
fore the  constitution  of  nature  is  uniform,  and  there  is  an  all- 
pervading  order  in  the  physical  world.  It  is,  secondly,  the  rela- 
tive or  indirect  control  which  He  exercises  over  sentient  and  ani- 
mated existences  by  innate  appetency,  by  organic  tendency,  by 
reflex  nervous  action,  and  by  the  pleasurable  or  painful  feelings 
which  result  necessarily  and  directly  from  their  instinctive  move- 
ments and  spontaneous  activities.  This,  in  a certain  sense,  is  a 
natural  government  common  to  man  and  inferior  animals.  In  so 
far  as  man  (perhaps  also  some  of  the  higher  orders  of  animal  life) 
is  able  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  his  actions,  and  to  regulate 
his  conduct  in  view  of  them,  these  consequent  pleasures  and 
pains  are  not  inappropriately  styled  “ natural  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments.” The  order  which  prevails  in  this  sphere  is  still  an 
order  of  nature,  and  not  an  order  of  moral  life. 

The  moral  government  of  God  is  the  kind  of  control  which 
a wise  and  virtuous  parent  exercises  over  his  family,  or  the 
authoritative  direction  which  a just  and  equitable  ruler  exercises 
over  his  subjects.  It  is  a government  by  righteous  laivs  which 
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are  addressed  to  the  understanding,  by  moral  motives  which 
appeal  to  the  conscience,  and  by  retributive  sanctions  addressed 
to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  man.  It  is  a constitution  in  which 
God  has  revealed  His  will  toman  and  taught  him  what  is  funda- 
mentally and  eternally  right  prior  to  all  experience  of  retributive 
consequences — a constitution  under  which  man  is  endowed  with 
the  capacity  of  perceiving  the  inherent  righteousness  of  the 
divine  law,  of  feeling  the  imperative  claims  of  duty,  of  appre- 
hending a future  retribution,  and,  above  all,  of  spontaneously 
and  freely  determining  his  own  conduct  in  presence  of  these 
facts,  Finally,  it  is  an  economy  in  which  ample  scope  is  offered 
for  the  development  of  responsible  and  rewardable  character. 
It  is  a probation,  in  which  forbearance  is  exercised,  and  conse- 
quences are  delayed  so  as  to  give  full  opportunity  for  repentance 
and  reformation,  and  in  the  final  consummation  of  which  virtuous 
character  shall  receive  its  meet  reward,  and  sinful  character  its 
merited  and  just  punishment. 

But  has  this  distinction  between  the  natural  and  moral  gov- 
ernment of  God  a real  objective  validity  ? Is  it  not  mainly, 
perhaps  wholly,  an  ideal  and  subjective  distinction  based  upon 
the  contrast  between  personality  and  nature  ? Or,  assuming 
personality,  with  its  inner  spiritual  power,  to  be  the  most  funda- 
mental and  ultimate  conception,  may  we  not  regard  nature  as 
simply  the  condition  and  instrument  of  freedom,  and  therefore 
of  the  realization  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world  ? 

The  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  government  was 
sharply  drawn  by  Bishop  Butler  ; at  the  same  time  he  remarks 
that  “ the  natural  and  the  moral  constitution  and  government 
of  the  world  are  so  closely  connected  as  to  make  one  scheme  ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  first  is  formed  and  carried 
on  merely  in  subserviency  to  the  latter,  as  the  vegetable  world 
is  for  the  animal,  and  organized  bodies  for  minds.”  1 This 
thought  has  been  more  fully  developed  in  recent  times,  pre- 
eminently by  Bushnell  in  “ Nature  and  the  Supernatural  as 
together  constituting  One  System  of  God,”  and  it  has  become 
the  settled  belief  of  a large  body  of  philosophical  thinkers. 
Strictly  and  properly  speaking,  all  government  is  essentially 


1 “ Analogy,”  etc.,  p.  1S2. 
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personal,  “ the  government  of  persons  by  a person."  All  real 
government  is  moral  government,  and  if  the  term  is  employed 
in  relation  to  impersonal  nature,  it  is  used  per  analogiam. 
What  has  hitherto  been  regarded  or  designated  as  the  natural 
government  of  God  is  now  viewed  as  “ the  divine  conservation 
of  the  world,”  and  that  divine  conservation  as  the  condition  for 
the  realization  of  a true  moral  government,  or  kingdom  of  God. 
” The  order  of  the  world  which  we  inhabit  is  a moral  order  in 
which  nature  is  appointed  to  be  the  instrument  and  means  of 
liberty  ; where  the  law  is  predominant  in  history  that  what  men 
sow  that  shall  they  also  reap,  . . . and  where  the  law  of 

the  good  and  of  conscience  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  lazv  of  the 
universe."  1 

The  idea  of  perso?iality  is  the  root  idea  of  all  moral  govern- 
ment. Whatever  directly  or  indirectly  affects  the  personal 
being,  whatever  is  helpful  or  adverse  to  the  development  and 
perfection  of  personal  character,  whatever  is  an  encroachment 
upon  or  a recognition  of  the  sacred  rights  of  personality,  this 
comes  within  the  sphere  of  the  moral,  and  must  be  subject  to 
reason,  to  law,  and  to  retribution.  The  peculiar  characteristic 
of  moral  actions,  moral  principles,  and  moral  habits  lies  in  this, 
that  they  always  imply  some  relation  to  personality.  Morality 
begins  with  the  relation  of  person  to  person,  and  all  moral  govern- 
ment, pre-eminently  the  government  of  God,  is  founded  upon 
and  legislates  for  this  relation.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  funda- 
mental positions  or  postulates  of  moral  government — the  Free- 
dom (personality)  of  Man,  and  the  Personality  of  God. 

i.  The  Freedom  of  Man. — This  is  our  first  postulate  ; and  by 
postulate  we  here  understand  a position  or  proposition  which 
cannot  be  denied  without  the  denial  of.  consciousness  itself,  and 
the  reality  and  validity  of  which  is  an  absolutely  necessary  con- 
dition for  the  existence  of  moral  government.  We  have  seen 
that  moral  government  is  founded  upon,  and  legislates  for,  the 
relations  of  personality.  Now,  the  essence  of  personality  is  free 
causation.  A personal  agent  is  the  cause  of  his  own  action,  the 
maker  of  his  own  character,  and  as  such  a responsible  being, 
subject  to  moral  law,  and  amenable  to  retribution.  The  denial 


1 Martensen,  “ Christian  Ethics,”  p.  131. 
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of  free  causality  is,  consequently,  the  denial  .of  moral  govern- 
ment. Whatever  is  unfree  is  unmoral.  Where  there  is  con- 
straint, where  there  is  the  absence  of  self-determining  power, 
there  can  be  no  accountability,  no  merit  or  demerit,  and  no  just 
retribution.  Freedom  is,  therefore,  a postulate  of  moral  gov- 
ernment ; without  it  moral  government  would  be  inconceivable 
and  impossible.  Furthermore,  its  denial  would  be  the  denial  of 
consciousness  itself.  We  have  an  immediate,  direct,  intuitive 
sense  of  alternative  power.  “ Our  first  and  only  presentation 
of  power  or  causality  is  to  be  found  in  the  consciousness  of  self 
as  willing.  In  every  act  of  volition  I am  fully  conscious  that  it 
is  in  my  power  to  form  the  resolution  or  to  abstain  ; and  this 
constitutes  the  presentative  consciousness  of  free-will  and  of 
power.”1  We  know  by  the  same  direct  consciousness  which 
certifies  our  existence,  that  we  are  free.  No  subtleties  of 
abstract  reasoning,  no  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  can  shake  our 
confidence  in  the  fact  that  we  are  morally  free. 

It  is  conceded  by  the  necessitarian  that  all  men  seem  to  have 
‘‘a  natural  conviction  of  freedom  and  accountability;”  they 
believe  that  their  voluntary  choices  and  volitional  acts  are  really 
within  their  own  power,  and,  within  the  sphere  of  personal 
existence,  they  feel  that  they  are  responsible  for  their  intentional 
acts,  and  they  esteem  and  treat  each  other  as  such.  But  it  is 
affirmed  that  this  moral  consciousness  (conscience)  can  be  shown 
to  be  illusory,  just  as  the  natural  consciousness  of  the  ob- 
jectivity of  color  and  sound  has  been  proved  to  be  illusory. 
The  apprehensions  of  “ vulgar  common-sense”  are  therefore  to 
be  revised  and  corrected  by  the  higher  generalizations  of  philos- 
ophy— that  is,  of  a philosophy  which  assumes  that  the  dualism 
of  subject  and  object,  mechanism  and  life,  motion  and  feeling, 
body  and  mind,  matter  and  spirit,  is  not  ultimate.  Some  form  of 
absolute  identity,  real  or  ideal,  is  the  inevitable  goal  of  specu- 
lative thought.  The  prevalent  tendency  of  the  metaphysico- 
scientific  school  is  towards  the  dynamistic  monism  of  Hackel 
and  Spencer.  In  the  estimation  of  this  school,  the  old  discus- 
sions of  freedom  and  determinism  are  obsolescent,  and  the 
contents  of  the  ethical,  psychological,  and  theological  arguments 


1 Mansel,  “ Prolegomena,”  etc.,  p.  133. 
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are  discharged.  Even  psychological  determinism  is  displaced 
by  rigid  mechanical  necessity,  and  objective  motivation  is  always 
real  physical  impulsation.  In  the  words  of  Hackel,  “ Necessity 
is  God.” 

The  sober  and  cautious  philosophers  of  this  school  are  not  in 
haste  to  assert  that  a monistic  theory  of  the  universe  has  been 
incontestably  established  as  the  highest  generalization  of  physical 
research.  At  the  same  time  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the 
uniform  trend  of  modern  science  is  in  this  direction,  that  every 
new  discovery  increases  its  momentum,  and  that,  from  the  high 
vantage-ground  of  molecular  physics,  which  has  well-nigh  con- 
quered and  annexed  the  whole  territory  of  biology  and  psy- 
chology, the  goal  is  in  sight.  The  “ scientific  imagination”  can 
see  “ across  the  boundary-line  of  the  experiential  evidence,”  and 
predicts  that  “ we  shall  arrive  at  a mechanical  equivalent  of  con- 
sciousness just  as  we  have  arrived  at  a mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat.”  It  is  seriously  claimed  that  a principle  of  continuity  per- 
vades all  existence,  and  that  the  ultimate  law  of  the  universe  is 
mathematico-mechanical  causation. 

The  thorough-going  antagonism  of  this  monistic  theory  with 
the  doctrine  of  human  freedom  is  at  once  apparent.  The 
principle  of  continuity  “ excludes  the  hypothesis  of  a distinct 
spiritual  substance”  which  can  spontaneously  exert  force  ; and 
the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  (which  is  but  a special 
aspect  of  the  principle  of  continuity)  “ excludes  the  appearance 
of  new  energy  which  is  not  an  old  energy  transformed.”  In 
other  words,  an  act  of  free  volition  or  spontaneous  effort  would 
be  a violation  of  the  lav/  of  conservation  ; and  the  existence  of 
a spiritual  substance  distinct  from  matter,  or  of  a spiritual  power 
distinct  from  the  universal  cosmic  force,  would  violate  the  prin- 
ciple of  continuity.  Thus  the  battle  between  the  Freedomists 
and  the  Necessitarians  has  been  transferred  to  a new  territory 
and  concentrated  in  a single  issue — the  principle  of  continuity. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  the  first  part  of  this  objection.  It  is 
asserted  that  a case  of  spontaneous  activity,  vital  or  mental, 
would  be  a violation  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 
This  law  asserts  that  ” no  portion  of  energy  can  be  put  out  of 
existence,  and  no  amount  of  energy  can  be  brought  into  exist- 
ence by  any  process  at  our  command.”  The  sum-total  of  the 
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potential  and  kinetic  forms  of  energy  in  the  universe  is  a con- 
stant quantity  ; consequently,  if  one  form  of  energy  is  developed, 
it  can  only  be  by  transformation  of  another  form,  and  the  rela- 
tion between  the  two  must  be  one  of  exact  quantitative  equiv- 
alence. This  law  of  transformation  is  the  necessary  correlative 
of  the  law  of  conservation. 

Assuming,  for  the  present,  the  absoluteness  of  this  law  in 
the  realm  of  physics,  we  are  desirous  to  learn  how  the  possibility 
of  all  vital  and  mental  spontaneity  is  thereby  excluded.  A man 
deliberately  resolves  to  murder  his  brother  ; he  seizes  a dagger 
and  pushes  it  to  his  heart.  The  determination  is  a purely  vo- 
litional act,  an  act  of  will  which  is  complete  within  the  mental 
sphere.  The  movement  of  the  arm  by  which  the  intention  is 
realized  is  a voluntary  act  conditioned  by  some  obscure  process 
in  the  vital  organism.  The  scientific  imagination  may  picture 
that  process  somewhat  as  follows  : The  movement  of  the  arm  is 
determined  by  the  contraction  of  the  appropriate  muscles,  the 
muscular  contraction  is  determined  by  some  discharge  of  neural 
energy  along  the  efferent  nerves,  and  the  discharge  of  neural 
energy  is  consequent  on  some  form  of  motion,  or  change  of 
position,  in  the  molecules  which  compose  the  ganglionic  cells 
in  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  But  how  is  this  motion  initiated, 
and  initiated  just  at  the  moment  when  the  murderer  determines 
to  move  his  arm  ? Are  the  molecules  moved  by  pure  thought, 
by  ideas,  by  will,  or  by  what  ? Is  the  motion  originated  by  a 
distinct  spiritual  power,  by  a special  psychical  force,  or  is  it 
simply  a transformation  of  physical  energy  effected  by — what  ? 
Certainly  the  transformation  is  not  continuous  but  abrupt  or 
sporadic,  not  uniform  but  spontaneous,  and  must  be  effected 
by  some  agency  at  the  murderer’ s command.  Are  we  not  justi- 
fied in  expecting  an  answer  to  this  question  ? 

Those  philosophers  who  maintain  the  absoluteness  and 
universality  of  the  law  of  conservation,  and  that  “ there  is  but 
one  force  in  the  cosmos,"  which  is  strictly  mechanical,  emphat- 
ically deny  all  spontaneity  whatever.  Mind  is  in  no  sense  a 
power  ; it  cannot  stir  a particle  of  matter.  Were  it  possible  for 
a single  cerebral  atom  to  be  moved  by  thought  or  will  “so 
much  as  the  millionth  of  a millimetre  out  of  the  path  due  to  it 
by  the  law  of  mechanics,  the  whole  formula  of  the  universe 
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would  become  inapplicable  and  senseless,”  it  would  be,  in  fact,  a 
creation  of  energy,  and  thus  a violation  of  the  law  of  conserva- 
tion. Still  ” cerebral  atoms”  are  moved,  and  moved  just  at  the 
instant  the  man  wills  to  effect  his  own  purpose. 

A reply  to  the  objection  of  the  mechanicist  has  been  fur- 
nished by  the  distinguished  authors  of  “ The  Unseen  Uni- 
verse,” Professors  Tait  and  Stewart.  No  one  will  question  the 
scientific  accuracy  of  these  gentlemen,  and  it  is  a significant 
fact,  which  we  desire  to  specially  note,  that  their  answer  is 
given  from  the  standpoint  of  continuity. 

“ It  is  a principle  of  mechanics  that  a force  acting  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  in  which  a body  is  moving  does  no  work,  although  it  may  continu- 
ally  and  continuously  alter  the  direction  in  which  the  body  moves.  No 
power,  no  energy  is  required  to  deflect  a bullet  from  its  path,  provided  the  de- 
flecting force  acts  always  at  right  angles  to  that  path. 

“If  you  believe  in  free-will  and  in  atoms,  you  have  two  courses  open  to  you. 
The  first  alternative  may  be  put  as  follows  : Something  which  is  not  atoms 
must  be  allowed  an  existence,  and  must  be  supposed  capable  of  acting  on  the 
atoms.  The  universe  may,  as  Democritus  believed,  build  up  a huge  me- 
chanical structure,  each  wheel  of  which  drives  its  neighbor  in  one  long  in- 
evitable sequence  of  causation  ; but  you  may  assume  that  beyond  the  ever- 
grinding  wheel-work  there  exists  a power  not  subject  to  but  partly  master  of 
the  machine  ; you  may  believe  that  man  possesses  such  a power,  and  if  so,  no 
better  conception  of  the  manner  of  its  action  can  be  formed  than  the  idea  of 
its  deflecting  the  atoms  in  their  onward  path  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  that 
line  in  which  they  would  naturally  move.  The  will,  if  it  so  acted,  would  add 
nothing  sensible  to,  nor  take  anything  sensible  from,  the  energy  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  modern  believer  in  free-will  will  probably  adopt  this  view,  which  is 
certainly  consistent  with  observation,  although  not  proved  by  it.  Such  a 
power  of  moulding  circumstances,  of  turning  the  torrent  to  the  right  where  it 
shall  fertilize,  or  to  the  left  where  it  shall  overwhelm,  but  in  nowise  of  arrest- 
ing the  current,  adding  nothing  to  it,  taking  nothing  from  it — such  is  precisely 
the  apparent  action  of  man’s  will ; and  though  we  may  allow  that  possibly  the 
deflecting  action  does  but  result  from  some  subtler  stream  of  circumstances, 
yet  if  we  trust  to  our  direct  perception  of  free-will  the  above  theory,  involv- 
ing a power  in  man  beyond  that  of  atoms,  would  probably  be  our  choice. 

“We  cannot  hope  that  natural  science  will  ever  lend  the  least  assistance 
towards  answering  the  Free-will  and  Necessity  question.  The  doctrines  of  the 
indestructibility  of  matter  and  of  the  conservation  of  energy  seem  at  first  sight 
to  help  the  Necessitarians,  for  they  might  argue  that  if  free-will  acts  it  must 
add  something  to,  or  take  something  from,  the  physical  universe  ; but  the  argu- 
ment is  worthless,  for  if  mind  or  will  simply  deflects  matter  as  it  moves,  it  may 
produce  all  the  consequences  claimed  by  the  Freedomist,  and  yet  neither  add 
energy  nor  matter  to  the  universe.”  (Pp.  180, 181.) 
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The  Freedomists,  then,  are  under  no  necessity  of  affirming 
that  any  part  of  the  nervous  or  the  locomotive  energy  of  the 
human  organism  is  a direct  psychical  product.  They  admit 
that  the  potential  energy  stored  in  the  muscular  and  nervous 
systems  may  be  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  mechanical  energy 
of  the  assimilated  food.  But  what  they  do  affirm  is  that  some 
force  is  necessary  to  originate , to  initiate  some  movement  or 
change,  however  slight  and  temporary,  by  which  the  store  of 
physical  energy  may  be  disengaged.  And  further,  they  main- 
tain that  the  mechanical  results  of  what  all  men,  even  the 
Necessitarians,  call  “ volitions,”  are  forever  inexplicable  on  the 
hypothesis  that  that  originative  force  is  a mechanical  ante- 
cedent. The  voluntary  act  is  abrupt,  insular,  spontaneous, 
and  intentional  ; the  time  and  the  methods  of  its  execution 
are  matters  of  premeditation  and  choice  ; consequently  the 
originating  and  directive  force  must  be  an  order  of  power  dis- 
tinct from  the  physical — that  is,  it  must  be  psychical.  And 
supposing  it  could  be  experimentally  demonstrated  that  the 
exercise  of  free  volitional  power,  delegated  to  man  for  re- 
sponsible use  by  the  Infinite  Source  of  all  power,  constituted 
a real  addition  to  the  sum  of  energy  belonging  to  our  system  of 
things,  would  that  be  any  more  in  conflict  with  the  law  of  con- 
servation, as  an  inductive  generalization,  than  the  scientific 
statement  of  the  law  of  dissipation  of  energy — namely,  that 
the  energy  of  invisible  molecular  motion  is  being  continually 
transformed  into  radiant  energy  and  diffused  throughout  in- 
finite space  ? 

The  interference  of  personal  volition  in  the  economy  of 
nature  is  not  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 
Science  has  not  succeeded  in  proving  inductively  that  this 
principle  is  an  absolutely  universal  law  of  the  universe.  By  no 
experimental  evidence  has  it  been  shown  that  it  holds  true  in 
the  realm  of  vital  dynamics  and  psycho-dynamics.  There  are 
able  scientists  who  question  its  absolute  certainty  in  the  realm 
of  physics.  They  accept  it  as  probable , but  they  deny  “ that  it 
is  really  proven,  or  can  ever  be  proved  to  be  absolutely  true.”  1 

1 Jevons,  “ Principles  of  Science,”  vol.  ii.,  pp.  83,  278  ; Prof.  Brooks,  in 
Nature , vol.  vi.,  p.  125  ; Herschel,  “ Familiar  Lectures,”  etc.,  p.  469. 
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We  may  ask,  in  conclusion,  are  the  probabilities  of  science  to  be 
permitted  to  override  the  clear,  distinct,  intuitive  consciousness 
of  self  as  a free  alternative  power  ? 

The  second  part  of  the  argument  affirms  that  “ the  princi- 
ple pf  continuity  excludes  the  possibility  of  a distinct  spiritual 
existence”  possessing  alternative  power.  The  continuity  of 
nature  being  absolute,  all  differences  in  nature  are  only  dif- 
ferences of  degree.  Qualitative  phenomena  are  simply  feelings 
— subjective  changes  which  are  “ functions”  of  the  nervous 
organism,  and  this  both  in  the  mathematical  and  biological 
senses  of  the  term  ; and  the  molecular  changes  in  the  organism 
(neural  tremors)  are  identical  with  the  molecular  changes 
(motions  and  velocities)  in  the  external  cosmos.  The  organism 
itself  is  but  a unit  in  the  great  whole  of  existence.  Our  life  is 
but  a moment  in  the  larger  life.  Associated  groups  of  feelings, 
which  have  become  inseparable  and  persistent  in  consciousness, 
constitute  our  first  notions  of  individual  things,  and  all  our 
scientific  generalizations  are  purely  “ ideal  constructions  ;”  the 
so-called  laws  of  nature  are  not  in  the  objects,  but  in  our  minds. 
Thus  all  qualitative  phenomena  is  resolved  into  quantitative 
phenomena,  and  all  numerical  and  extensive  magnitudes  are,  in 
the  last  analysis,  resolved  into  intensive  magnitudes — that  is, 
magnitudes  of  degree.  Consequently,  there  can  be  no  breach 
of  continuity  in  the  stream  of  existence,  no  chasm  between  the 
continuous  ether  and  gross  matter,  between  inorganic  and 
organic  forms,  between  motion  and  sensation,  between  feeling 
and  reason,  between  appetites  and  moral  ideas.  Our  scientific 
classifications — chemical  elements,  compound  substances,  or- 
ganic forms,  physical,  vital,  and  mental  forces,  moral  and  re- 
ligious sentiments — are  subjective  constructions  which  have  no 
essential  objective  validity.  Matter  and  mind,  God  and  na- 
ture, are  not  distinct  existences.  This  is  the  monistic  theory 
of  evolution  as  expounded  by  Hackel,  Nageli,  and  Lewes,  and 
endorsed,  in  whole  or  part,  by  Huxley,  Tyndall,  and  Bastian.1 

We  may  believe,  with  Justice  Grove,  that  ‘‘continuity  is 
a law  of  nature,  a true  expression  of  the  action  of  Almighty 

1 Lewes,  “ Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,”  vol.  ii.,  409-451 ; Prof.  C.  von 
Nageli,  “ Address  delivered  at  the  Munich  Meeting  of  the  German  Association,” 
Nature,  vol.  xvi.  ; Hackel,  “ On  the  Evolution  Theory,”  etc.,  Nature,  vol.  xvi. 
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Power.”  We  may  grant  that  it  pervades  all  physical  phe- 
nomena, all  structural  formation,  and  even  all  organic  develop- 
ment ‘‘from  monad  toman.”  The  continuity  of  the  gaseous, 
liquid,  and  solid  states  of  matter  is  established.  The  continuity 
of  all  forms  of  mechanical  energy  is  demonstrated.  The  con- 
tinuity of  geological  and  geogenetic  phenomena  is  proved. 
Even  the  continuity  of  organic  development  (excepting  man)  is 
rendered  highly  probable.  But  to  leap  from  this  data  to  the 
absolute  continuity  of  all  existence,  and  to  assert  that  the 
difference  between  ether  and  matter,  mechanism  and  vitality, 
motion  and  sensation,  feeling  and  reason,  brute  and  man,  body 
and  mind,  nature  and  God,  is  only  one  of  degree,  is  to  violate  all 
logical  rules.  The  immensity  of  the  conclusion  compared  with 
the  exility  of  the  evidence  is  amazing.  The  reasoning,  if  such 
it  may  be  called,  resembles  an  inverted  pyramid.  We  are  con- 
fident that  the  highest  authorities  in  physical  science,  those 
who  have  made  the  largest  contributions  to  its  extension,  do 
not  countenance  such  recklessness  of  speculation.  Few  names 
in  science  are  more  celebrated  than  that  of  Dr.  Virchow,  of 
Berlin,  but  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  science  are  even  sur- 
passed by  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  truth,  in  the  vigorous 
protest  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  German  Association  at 
Munich,  against  “ the  tyranny  of  dogmatism  which  undertakes 
to  master  the  whole  view  of  nature  by  the  premature  generaliza- 
tion of  theoretical  combinations."  ‘‘The  monistic  theory  of 
evolution  is  not  proven,  and  so  long  as  undeniable  proofs  are 
wanting  the  doctrine  of  evolution  should  not  be  included  in  the 
programme  of  education.”  1 

The  theistic  conception  of  the  universe,  which  rejects  the  doc- 
trine of  absolute  identity,  and  regards  the  unity  of  the  cosmos 
as  the  unity  of  creative  thought,  is,  at  least,  entitled  to  respect- 
ful consideration.  It  rests  upon  rational  principles  which  are 
intuitively  apprehended  by  the  human  mind,  and  it  is  in  accord 
with  the  catholic  thinking  of  the  ages.  Assuming  that  the  uni- 
verse had  a beginning,  its  production  by  an  extra-mundane  intel- 
ligent cause  is  a rational,  self-consistent,  and,  indeed,  necessary 
presupposition.  This  is  admitted  by  John  Stuart  Mill.  “ If  the 


1 “ On  the  Liberty  of  Science  in  State-life.” 
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universe  had  a beginning,  its  beginning,  by  the  very  conditions  of 
the  case,  was  supernatural ; the  laws  of  nature  cannot  account  for 
their  own  origin.”  1 But  if  special  miraculous  creation  is  held  to 
have  occurred  once , why  not  more  than  once  ? On  what  authority, 
philosophic  or  scientific,  can  it  be  affirmed  to  have  occurred  only 
once  ? Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  it  is  a severer  strain  of 
faith  to  accept  a solitary  creation  than  to  believe  in  an  unlimited 
number  of  special  creations.  In  the  first  case,  creation  would 
seem  to  us  absolutely  anomalous,  but  in  a number  of  cases  the 
notion  would  become,  in  some  sort,  legitimated  by  periodicity. 
If,  then,  the  idea  of  the  supernatural  is  a rational  idea,  the  con- 
ception of  special  creations  is  equally  rational  ; and  as  we  shall 
presently  show,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  highest 
generalizations  of  modern  physical  research. 

This  reasoning  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  existing 
order  of  things  we  call  the  universe  had  a beginning.  Have  we 
any  scientific  authority  that  this  assumption  is  valid  ? On  this 
point  there  is  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  opinions  of  the  high- 
est authorities  in  physical  science,  Sir  William  Thomson,  Clerk- 
Maxwell,  Professor  Tait,  Dr.  Stewart,  Helmholtz,  Adolf  Fick, 
etc.  Their  answer  maybe  given  in  the  words  of  Professor  Tait : 
” The  principle  of  the  dissipation  of  energy  . . . leads  us 

by  sure  steps  of  deductive  reasoning  to  the  necessary  future  of 
the  universe — necessary,  that  is,  if  physical  laws  remain  forever 
unchanged — so  it  enables  us  distinctly  to  say  that  the  present 
order  of  things  has  not  been  evolved  through  infinite  past  time 
by  the  agency  of  laws  now  at  work,  but  must  have  had  a dis- 
tinctive beginning,  a state  beyond  which  we  are  totally  unable  to 
penetrate,  a state,  in  fact,  which  must  have  been  produced  by 
other  than  the  now  acting  causes."  3 Instead  of  assuming,  we 
now  unconditionally  affirm  that  the  universe  had  a beginning, 
and,  by  the  very  conditions  of  the  case,  that  beginning  must 
have  been  supernatural ; and  if  one  supernatural  beginning  is 
admitted,  then,  h fortiori , more  than  one  is  admissible  if 

1 “ Positive  Philosophy  of  Aug.  Comte,”  Westminster  Review,  April,  1865, 
p.  164. 

1 Nature,  vol.  iv.,  p.  272  ; “ Recent  Advances  in  Physical  Science,”  p.  26. 
See  also  Prof.  J.  Clerk  Maxwell,  in  Nature,  vol.  ii. , p.  422  ; Prof.  Adolf  Fick, 
in  Nature,  vol.  i.,  p.  53  ; “ Unseen  Universe,”  p.  93. 
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demanded  for  the  explanation  of  phenomena  which  is  not 
accounted  for  by  natural  causes. 

Given,  then,  one  supernatural  beginning,  say  the  creation  of 
the  universally  diffused  ether  element,  can  the  evolutionist 
explain  the  subsequent  derivative  origin  of  all  existences  and 
all  phenomena,  without  the  hypothesis  of  special  creation  ? 
Most  assuredly,  no  ! There  are  chasms  in  the  development 
hypothesis  which  have  not,  and  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
first  scientists  of  the  age,  can  never  be  filled  up  by  natural 
agency.  The  very  basis  of  Sir  William  Thomson’s  splendid  the- 
ory of  vortex  atoms  “ implies  the  absolute  necessity  of  creative 
power  to  form  or  to  destroy  one  atom,  even,  of  dead  matter.”  1 * 3 4 
“ In  the  production  of  the  atom  from  the  perfect  fluid,  we  are 
driven  at  once  to  the  unconditioned — to  the  great  First  Cause  ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  an  act  of  creation  and  not  of  development.”5 
Again,  the  contrast  between  the  organic  and  the  inorganic,  the 
living  and  the  non-living,  is  absolute.  The  chasm  cannot  be 
spanned  without  the  intervention  of  creative  power.  “The 
properties  of  living  matter  distinguish  it  absolutely  from  all 
other  kinds  of  things,  and  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
furnishes  no  link  between  the  living  and  the  non-living.”’ 
Here  again  we  have  a breach  of  continuity  ; and  we  are  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Beale,  that  the  bestow- 
ment  of  life  on  non-living  matter  was  a “ miracle.”  4 Further- 
more, physical  science  is  equally  unable  to  bridge  the  gulf 
between  insensate  and  sentient  existence,  consciousness  and 
unconsciousness. 

“ I will  now,”  says  Du  Bois  Raymond,  “ conclusively,  as  I believe,  prove 
that  not  only*  is  consciousness  unexplained  by  material  conditions  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  science  (which  all  will  admit),  but  that,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  it  never  can  be  explained  by  these  conditions.  The  most  exalted  mental 
activity  is  no  more  incomprehensible  in  its  material  conditions  than  is  the  first 
grade  of  consciousness — namely,  sensation.  With  the  first  awakening  of 
pleasure  and  pain  experienced  upon  earth  by  some  creature  of  the  simplest 


1 Tait,  “ Recent  Advances,”  etc.,  p.  24.  Also  Maxwell,  in  Nature,  vol.  vii., 

p.  220. 

3 “ Unseen  Universe,”  p.  117. 

3 Huxley,  Art.  11  Biology,”  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  1S76,  p.  679. 

4 “ Protoplasm,”  p.  309. 
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structure  appeared  an  impassable  gulf,  and  the  world  became  doubly  incom- 
prehensible.” 1 * 

Finally,  the  monistic  theory  of  evolution  has  not  succeeded 
in  filling  up  the  gap  between  the  brute  creation  and  man.  It 
has  not  filled  up  the  gap  between  the  anthropoid  ape  and  man 
even  in  the  line  of  morphology,  and  we  are  confident  it  cannot 
fill  up  the  chasm  in  the  line  of  psychology.  As  Dr.  Virchow 
remarked  in  his  Munich  address,  “Anthropological  investiga- 
tions contradict  directly  the  doctrine  of  evolution.’’ 3 The 
logical  outcome  of  this  discussion  scarce  needs  be  written  down. 
Absolute  continuity  is  an  unwarrantable  assumption.  The 
existence  of  a distinct  spiritual  substance  is  not  “ excluded  as 
impossible.’’ 

II.  The  Personality  of  God. — The  discussion  of  the  first 
postulate  of  moral  government — the  freedom  of  man — has  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  consideration  of  the  second  postulate — 
the  personality  of  God.  We  have  vindicated  the  most  funda- 
mental of  all  principles  that  the  will  of  man  is  free ; that  he  is 
conscious  of  moral  obligation ; that  he  is  accountable ; and 
consequently  liable  to  retribution.  From  these  principles  it 
follows,  by  necessary  consequence,  that  there  must  exist  a 
supreme  legislative  Authority  to  which  man  is  subject  ; that  the 
supreme  law  of  his  being  is  not  an  impersonal  idea,  nor  a mere 
autonomic  impulse,  but  an  objective  norm,  a rule  enounced  by 
a rational,  determining  Authority,  to  which  man  is  accountable  ; 
and  that  the  demands  of  the  law  are  rendered  imperative  by  the 
righteous  authority  of  that  supreme  personal  Lord  and  Law- 
giver who  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  character 
and  work. 

1.  Conditioned  freedom  presupposes  a supreme  authority. 
Liberty  and  authority  are  the  two  poles  of  the  moral  world  ; 
the  one  necessarily  implies  the  other,  just  as  effect  implies  cause, 
and  adaptation  implies  purpose.  There  can  be  no  legitimate 
authority  if  there  is  no  real  freedom,  and  there  can  be  no  real 

1 “ Ueber  die  Grenzen  des  Naturerkennens,”  pp.  20,  21,  29.  See  also  Tyn- 
dall. “ Fragments  of  Science.”  pp.  119-121,  172:  Ferrier,  ” Functions  of  the 
Brain,”  pp.  255.  256  ; Wallace.  ‘‘On  Natural  Selection,”  pp.  361,  372b,  365; 
Lange,  “ History  of  Materialism.”  vol.  i..  p.  23. 

" Nature,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  492  ; Wallace,  “ On  Natural  Selection,”  pp.  332-360  ; 

Mivart,  “ Lessons  from  Nature,"  pp.  171-181. 
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freedom  if  there  is  no  supreme  authority  to  guide  and  defend 
liberty.  This  law  of  polarity  is  absolute.  The  freedom  of  man 
is  not  absolute  ; it  is  limited  and  conditioned  in  many  ways,  pre- 
eminently by  a feeling  of  dependence  and  a sense  of  obliga- 
tion which  relate  man  to  an  invisible  moral  order,  and  hold  him 
in  everlasting  bonds  of  allegiance  to  an  authority  which  he  feels 
is  absolute.  This  power  which  circumscribes  the  sphere  of 
human  freedom,  and  subjects  the  will  of  man  to  law,  cannot  be, 
in  any  way,  conditioned  and  finite,  it  must  be  supreme.  “An 
unconditioned  demand  can  only  originate  in  an  absolute  being 
therefore  human  freedom  is  not  autonomic  or  self-legislating, 
but  legislated  for  by  “ a somewhat  or  someone”  above  man — a 
superhuman,  supra-mundane  being. 

2.  Ethical  law  presupposes  a rational  determining  authority. 
Natural  law  is  defined  by  the  Positivist  as  “an  ideal  construc- 
tion of  the  observed  uniformities  among  phenomena.”  Laws 
are  simply  “ our  conceptions  they  are  “ not  in  facts,  but  in 
our  own  minds.”  1 * There  is  a profound  truth  in  this  statement, 
but  it  is  not  the  whole- truth.  It  is  of  immense  importance  in 
so  far  as  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  notion  so  generally  preva- 
lent among  scientists,  that  laws  have  a coercive  power  and  are 
self-executing — that  they  are  “ forces  or  causes  which  rule  phe- 
nomena and  compel  them  to  obey  their  prescriptions.”  It  is. 
true  that  the  laws  of  nature  do  not  reside  in  nature  ; they  are 
not  in  the  facts  or  phenomena,  but  in  the  mind.  They  are  not 
perceived,  but  conceived  ; they  are  not  felt,  but  thought.  All 
that  exists  in  nature  is  “ the  series  of  changes  and  positions” 
which  result  from  the  action  of  force  upon  matter.  Measure, 
number,  ratio,  proportion,  order,  adaptation,  cause,  and  law 
are  purely  ideal  or  mental  constructions.  They  are  relations 
conceived  by  thought,  because  they  are  established  by  thought, 
and  must  therefore  exist  in  mind.  So  much  is  clear  to  the 
Positivist  ; so  that  Lewes  quotes  with  special  approbation  the 
words  of  Schelling  : “ The  necessary  tendency  of  all  science  is 
to  pass  from  nature  to  intelligence.  The  highest  perfection  of 
research  would  be  the  thorough  spiritualization  of  natural  laws, 
reducing  them  to  laws  of  intuition  and  thought.”  3 

1 Lewes,  “ Problems  of  Life  and  Mind,”  vol.  ii.,  pp.  “o,  71. 

3 “ Problems,”  etc.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  274. 
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The  principle  which  is  overlooked  or  designedly  disregarded 
by  the  Positivist  is  the  necessary  existence  of  that  creative 
thought  which  reveals  its  ideals  and  laws  to  human  thought  in 
the  collocations  and  motions  of  material  nature.  All  number 
supposes  an  arithmetician,  all  geometry  a geometrician,  all  rule 
supposes  a reason,  and  all  co-ordination  a determining  mind. 
Human  knowledge  is  but  an  after- thinking  of  the  thoughts 
which  divine  creative  fore  thought  has  symbolized  in  things. 
Law,  then,  even  as  an  ideal  or  mental  construction  on  our  side 
of  nature,  presupposes  as  its  necessary  correlative  a determining 
mind  on  the  other  side  of  nature  ; in  other  words,  natural  law 
supposes  a supernatural  agency,  and  law  is  the  rule  or  mode  of 
his  action  in  order  to  realize  a predetermined  end. 

Ethical  law  is  the  norm  or  rule  imposed  by  a supreme 
determining  authority,  according  to  which  a free  agent  is  required 
to  act  in  order  to  realize  a conscious  aim — namely,  the  forma- 
tion of  perfect  human  character.  This  determining  authority 
must  be  an  intelligent  conscious  power.  It  cannot  be  a blind 
fate  or  an  unconscious  nature-force.  For  it  would  certainly  be 
a glaring  contradiction  to  the  moral  dignity  of  man  that  free- 
dom should  bow  to  an  impersonal  power,  and  render  voluntary 
submission  and  reverence  to  an  impersonal  law.  An  impersonal 
law  which  has  not  a rational  will  behind  it  cannot  be  an 
authority  for  my  will,  cannot  bind  me,  cannot  call  me  to 
account,  cannot  summon  me  before  its  judgment-seat.  “ How- 
ever superior  in  rank  this  impersonal  law,  with  its  normative 
perfection,  may  be  to  me  the  individual,  finite,  and  limited 
human  being,  one  infinite  advantage  is  mine  in  comparison  with 
the  impersonal  idea — namely,  I have  self-consciousness  and  will, 
which  the  idea  has  not.  It  is  I who  know  the  law,  whereas  the 
law  knows  neither  itself  nor  me.  Must  I then  be  called  to 
account,  and  be  judged  at  the  tribunal  of  an  impersonal  power 
or  idea  in  matters  of  conscience  in  which  man  cannot  judge 
me?”  The  authority  which  is  to  control  a rational  and  free 
being  must  be  grounded  in  reason,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
proceed  from  an  unconscious,  impersonal  power. 

3.  Duty  (obligation)  presupposes  a righteous  authority. 
Mere  power  dissevered  from  righteousness  can  never  constitute 
authority.  If  might  alone  could  constitute  authority,  “ then 
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one  might  say  with  reason  that  a wild  beast  rushing  forth  and 
terrifying  a herd  of  cattle,  or  a crowd  of  men,  exercised 
authority  over  them.”  A despot  may  trample  underfoot  every 
principle  of  justice,  a revolutionary  tribunal  may  inaugurate  “ a 
reign  of  terror,”  but  they  can  exercise  no  real  authority.  When 
man  falls  under  the  control  of  such  a power,  he  is  in  a state  of 
servitude,  and  slavery  is  not  moral  government,  it  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  tyranny.  Against  arbitrary  exertions  of  power  the  very 
feebleness  of  man  rebels,  and  he  deliberately  resolves  to  perish 
in  revolt  rather  than  live  an  abject  slave.  Even  when  hope  has 
died  within  him,  his  indignant  sense  of  wrong  will  wage  eternal 
conflict  with  despair.  He  will  defy  “ the  fires  of  Tophet  ” so 
long  as  he  feels  the  infliction  is  unjust. 

If  duty  and  responsibility  are  to  be  regarded  as  solemn  and 
changeless  realities,  then  authority  must  not  only  be  above 
liberty,  but  it  must  also  appear  to  man  as  an  eternally  righteous 
authority,  otherwise  it  cannot  bind  the  conscience  of  man. 
Authority  must  be  based  upon  .equity,  and  might  must  be  sub- 
ordinated to  right.  The  categorical  imperative — the  ought — 
must  have  an  inner  soul  of  reason,  of  truth,  and  of  justice,  or 
man  will  never  yield  a voluntary  submission  ; he  will  never 
place  himself  under  it  as  a guiding  and  educating  principle. 
The  real  strength  of  all  government,  human  or  divine,  is  in  the 
conscience  of  man.  Not  all  the  powers  in  the  universe  can 
secure  a loyal  obedience  if  that  government  does  not  commend 
itself  to  the  moral  subject  as  reasonable  and  just.  “ Enforce  it 
by  never  such  statuting,  three  readings,  royal  assents  ; blow 
it  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  with  all  manner  of  quilted 
trumpeters  and  pursuivants  ; in  the  rear  of  them  never  so  many 
gibbets  and  hangmen  ; it  will  not  stand,  it  cannot  stand.  From 
all  souls  of  men,  from  all  ends  of  nature,  there  are  voices 
bidding  it  * Away  !’  ” The  authority  which  is  to  control  free 
moral  beings  must  be  grounded  in  righteousness. 

4.  Responsibility  presupposes  a retributive  authority.  Com- 
mands and  rules,  however  imperatively  announced,  are  compar- 
atively ineffectual  against  selfishness,  depravity,  and  passion, 
unless  supported  by  retributive  sanctions — that  is,  by  rewards 
and  punishments.  Whilst  we  freely  admit  that  the  highest 
style  of  virtue  is  that  which  “ does  right  because  it  is  right, 
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irrespective  of  all  consequences,”  at  the  same  time  the  experi- 
ence of  life  teaches  that  such  a form  of  virtuous  character  is 
never  attained  but  through  the  discipline  of  retributive  conse- 
quences. The  loyalty  of  love — that  is,  supreme  reverence  and 
esteem  for  absolute  goodness — can  only  be  developed  under  an 
economy  of  strict  justice,  and  justice  demands  that  every  moral 
agent  shall  receive  his  just  due.  But  if  retribution  fails  in 
uniformity  and  universality,  then  there  must  be  a want  of 
adequate  authority. 

The  universal  moral  consciousness  of  our  race  has  always 
recognized  with  more  or  less  clearness  that  the  legislative 
authority  of  the  universe  is  also  an  executive  and  retributive 
power.  However  the  transgressor  may  be  disposed  to  conceive 
that  the  course  of  the  moral  world  is  indifferent  to  the  laws  of 
morality,  however  much  he  may  seek  to  persuade  himself  and 
others  that  the  reproaches  of  conscience  are  childish  fancies  and 
mere  illusions,  yet  in  the  depths  of  conscience  he  has  a secret 
and  indestructible  conviction  that  the  moral  government  of  the 
world  is  retributive,  and  that  omnipotence  is  forever  on  the  side 
of  justice.  This  conviction  of  the  necessary  existence  of  “ a 
power,  not  ourselves,  which  makes  for  righteousness,”  and 
which  shall  secure  its  final  triumph  in  the  universe,  is  the  faith 
of  all  earnest  noble  souls.  Sustained  by  this  instinctive  belief, 
human  weakness  and  innocence  under  oppression  and  wrong  has 
made  its  proud  appeal — like  that  of  Prometheus  to  the  elements 
— to  the  witnessing  world,  to  the  coming  ages,  to  eternal  justice, 
and  has  been  comforted.  In  order  that  the  supreme  authority 
which  controls  responsible  beings  may  command  respect,  and 
allegiance,  and  loyalty,  it  must  be  justly  retributive.- 

5.  We  sum  up  the  preceding  paragraphs  in  one  final  propo- 
sition— namely,  finite,  conditioned  personality  presupposes  an 
absolute  conditio7iing personality  as  its  necessary  correlative.  The 
personality  of  man  is  supernatural — “ transcendental  for  the 
concept  of  nature,”  and  cannot,  therefore,  in  its  inmost  ground, 
be  conditioned  by  impersonal  nature.  Man,  by  his  intelligence, 
rises  above  nature,  and  is  conscious  of  himself  as  a power  inde- 
pendent of,  and  standing  outside  of,  the  realm  of  necessary  law. 
He  is  conscious  that  it  is  his  high  prerogative  and  his  solemn 
duty  to  control  and  to  subjugate  nature,  to  use  it  as  a means 
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and  instrument  of  liberty,  and  to  subordinate  it  to  the  higher 
ends  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  being.  If,  then,  nature  is  the 
empire  of  mechanical  necessity,  the  free-will  of  man  must  be 
above  nature — supernatural,  and  cannot  be  conditioned  by 
nature,  but  must  be  conditioned  by  an  absolute  personality. 

The  real  antithesis  and  correlative  of  human  personality  is 
not  the  non-personal  but  the  personal — the  contrast  of  I and 
Thou,  of  Will  and  Will.  The  human  ego  becomes  conscious 
of  itself  as  a moral  person,  not  by  its  relation  to  an  impersonal 
nature,  but  by  its  relation  to  another  ego.  It  realizes  itself  as 
a relatively  independent  power — as  will,  only  by  meeting  another 
will,  in  relation  to  which  it  determines  itself  to  accordance  or 
discordance,  to  submission  or  resistance.1  It  is  only  in  this 
relation  that  the  ideas  of  authority  and  duty,  of  justice  and 
veracity,  of  benevolence  and  mercy,  can  have  been  developed. 
These  conceptions  could  never  have  arisen  out  of  the  contrast 
of  nature  and  personality. 

As  the  idea  of  personality  cannot  have  been  developed  out 
of  the  contrast  of  impersonal  nature,  so  personality  itself  cannot 
have  been  developed  out  of  the  embryo  of  nature.  Conscious- 
ness cannot  be  developed  out  of  utter  unconsciousness.  Reason 
cannot  be  developed  out  of  unreason.  Self-activity  cannot 
have  been  born  of  inertia  and  absolute  passivity.  Potential 
righteousness  and  charity  cannot  be  generated  from  brute 
matter  or  spawned  from  the  abyss  of  night  and  nothingness. 
The  self-consciousness,  the  intelligence,  the  free  activity,  the 
potential  righteousness  and  charity  of  man,  must  have  had  their 
origin  in  a cause  which  is  itself  a full  and  adequate  explanation. 
That  full  qnd  adequate  cause  can  only  be  found  in  the  absolute 
personality.  If  the  unconditioned  cause  is  destitute  of  the 
attributes  of  personality,  it  is  not  absolutely  perfect  being.  It 
is  a thousand  times  inferior  to  us — inferior  even  in  its  infinity 
and  eternity  to  one  hour  of  our  finite  existence,  if  during  that 
fugitive  hour  we  can  know , and  think , and  love.  A finite, 
dependent,  moral  personality  points,  with  infallible  logic,  to  a 
being  beyond  and  above  man,  and  presupposes  an  infinite  per- 
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sonality  who  is  absolute  perfection — that  is,  a being  of  perfect 
knowledge,  perfect  freedom,  and  perfect  love. 

The  personality  of  God  is  denied  by  every  monistic  theory 
of  evolution.  Whether  the  one  ultimate  of  all  ultimates  be 
regarded  as  the  “absolute  idea’’  of  Hegel,  or  the  “universal 
will  ’’  of  Shopenhauer,  or  the  “ unconscious’’  of  Hartman,  or 
the  “ unconditioned  power’’  of  Spencer,  or  the  “ absolute  feel- 
ing’’ of  Lewes,  or  the  “ vitalized  matter’’  of  Hackel — these  are 
all  agreed  in  refusing  the  attributes  of  personality  to  the 
ultimate  Monos. 

i.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  personality  of  God  is  a purely 
anthropomorphic  conception,  a mere  transference  of  our  sub- 
jective, ideal  constructions  to  the  unconditioned  cause.  Mr. 
Spencer  declares  that  to  speak  of  the  ultimate  reality  as 
“ mind,”  and  to  ascribe  to  it  consciousness,  will,  and  moral 
sentiments,  is  a “transcendent  audacity,  ” and  a marked  illus- 
tration of  “ the  impiety  of  the  pious.”  The  reproaches  of  this 
philosophical  hierophant  are  as  offensive  and  as  harmless  as 
the  fulminations  of  the  Vatican.  We  are  in  nowise  moved  by 
the  cry  of  “ anthropomorphism. ” If  we  are  to  conceive  and 
speak  of  the  ultimate  of  all  ultimates  at  all,  we  can  only  think 
and  speak  in  terms  of  consciousness.  If  our  words  have  any 
meaning,  if  our  concepts  have  any  content,  that  meaning  and 
that  content  must  be  derived  from  some  fact  or  mode  of  con- 
sciousness. If  Mr.  Spencer  speaks  of  the  ultimate  Monos  as 
the  “absolute  reality”  what  does  he  know  about  reality 
except  as  “persistence  in  consciousness  ”? 1 If  he  conceives 
“ the  ultimate  of  all  ultimates  as  force,”  what  does  he  know  of 
force  except  as  “ an  ultimate  datum  of  consciousness,”  “the 
force  by  which  we  ourselves  produce  changes  ” ?3  If  he  desig- 
nates it  “ the  unconditioned  cause,”  what  can  he  know  about 
cause  except  as  intelligent  living  will,  the  true  type  of  all 
causation  ? Above  all,  whence  does  he  derive  the  predicates 
“ infinite,”  “ absolute,”  and  “ unconditioned,”  which  he  applies 
to  the  ultimate  Monos,  save  from  the  fact  that  “ every  conscious- 
ness of  existence  is  a consciousness  of  existence  as  uncondi- 
tioned. ” 3 “ Our  consciousness  of  the  unconditioned  being  literally 


1 “ First  Principles,”  p.  296. 


* Ibid.,  p.  235. 
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the  unconditioned  consciousness  [!]  or  raw  material  of  thought 
to  which  in  thinking  we  give  definite  form,  it  follows  that  the 
ever-present  sense  of  real  existence  is  the  very  basis  of  our 
intelligence.”1  In  fact,  all  the  terms  which  are  employed  by 
the  Monist  to  connote  the  unconditioned  existence  revealed  in 
consciousness — as,  e.g.,  idea,  force,  cause,  reality,  substance,  unity 
■ — are  abstractions  from  the  actual  as  presented  in  consciousness 
and  representatively  thought  in  relation  to  what  is  beyond  con- 
sciousness. They  are,  therefore,  just  as  much  and  just  as  little 
anthropomorphic  as  the  terms  intelligence , feeling,  will,  right- 
eousness, holiness,  charity,  which  are  employed  by  the  Theist  to 
connote  the  absolute  Being. 

The  idea  of  an  unconditioned  will,  an  absolutely  perfect 
mind,  as  the  cause  of  all  finite  and  conditioned  existence,  is  in 
consciousness,  and  no  system  of  philosophy  is  adequate  to  the 
explanation  of  all  the  facts  of  consciousness  which  does  not  recog- 
nize that  man  is  endowed  with  a faculty  of  rational  intuition 
which  apprehends  the  supersensible  spiritual  world,  just  as  we 
have  a faculty  of  sensible  intuition  which  apprehends  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  material  world.  The  statical  positions  and  modes  of 
motion  of  the  external  world  are  mirrored  in  consciousness  as 
light,  color,  sound,  taste,  and  smell,  as  tensions  and  pressures,  as 
resistance  and  solidity  ; and  the  realities  of  the  supersensible 
world  are  mirrored  in  consciousness  as  substance  and  cause,  as 
idea  and  law,  as  reason  and  will — in  a word,  as  mental  or  spiritual 
realities.  One  order  of  conceptions  is  just  as  valid  and  as  trust- 
worthy and  as  significant  as  the  other.  Mr.  Spencer  suggests 
the  query  whether  ‘‘it  is  not  possible  that  there  is  a mode  of 
being  as  much  transcending  Intelligence  and  Will  as  these  tran- 
scend mechanical  motion  ?”  We  answer,  our  judgments  of  the 
possible  and  the  impossible  must  finally  rest  upon  logical  laws. 
If,  as  Mr.  Spencer  elsewhere  teaches,  “ conceivability”  is  the 
supreme  test  of  truth,  then  we  must  answer  promptly,  No. 
Nothing  higher  than  personality  can  be  conceived.  Every 
attempt  to  conceive  the  first  cause  as  a supra-personal  being  has 
ended  in  apprehending  it  or  him  as  beneath  personality,  whether 
he  be  thought  as  “ unconscious  idea,”  or  as  “ blind  nature  - 
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power,”  or  as  a union  of  both,  an  indefinite  ideal-real  principle 
which  must  always  be  beneath  the  dignity  and  worth  of  perfect 
reason  and  righteous  will. 

2.  It  is  urged  that  the  first  cause  cannot  be  personal  (con- 
scious and  free),  because  in  nature  there  is  nothing  but  uniform 
law  and  necessary  causation.  This  objection  concedes  that  in 
order  to  personal  existence  there  must  be  exemption  from 
necessity,  and  can  only  be  urged  by  those  who  believe  in  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  There  is  here,  however,  a fatal  confusion 
of  conscious  freedom  and  arbitrary  caprice.  In  order  to  prove 
the  existence  of  freedom,  there  is  no  need  that  there  should  be 
departure  from  rule,  for  the  rule  itself  may  be  determined  by 
will.  The  more  perfect  a human  intelligence,  the  more  will  he 
act  uniformly,  because  he  will  act  rationally,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  because  he  acts  rationally  he  acts  mechanically. 
The  Supreme  Will  is  the  unity  of  perfect  reason  and  omnipo- 
tence ; therefore,  nature  is  uniform.  But  who  is  authorized  to 
say  that  there  is  nothing  but  necessary  causation  in  the  universe  ? 
As  Professor  Huxley  forcibly  says  : ‘‘For  my  part,  I utterly 
repudiate  and  anathematize  the  intruder.  Fact  I know,  and 
Law  I know  ; but  what  is  this  necessity  save  an  empty  shadow 
of  my  own  mind’s  throwing?  The  notion  of  necessity  is  some- 
thing illegitimately  thrust  into  the  perfectly  legitimate  concep- 
tion of  Law.  The  materialistic  position  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  but  matter,  force,  and  necessity  is  utterly  devoid 
of  justification.”  What  men  call  “ necessity”  in  nature  is 
nothing  but  the  fixedness  of  the  divine  purpose,  “ the  immuta- 
bility of  God.” 


Benjamin  F.  Cocker. 
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HENCE  comes  that  black  thunder-cloud,  Nihilism, 


now  lowering  over  Eastern  Europe  ? The  most  des- 
potic of  all  civilized  governments  looks  on  it  with  alarm. 

Whence  comes  that  blood-red  spectre,  COMMUNISM,  threat- 
ening Western  Europe  ? In  France  they  have  had  experience 
of  what  it  would  do.  It  is  waiting  its  opportunity. 

And  Socialism  in  Central  Europe  ! It  lifts  its  head  de- 
fiantly in  Germany..  If  it  cannot  have  its  way,  it  threatens 
revolution,  civil  war. 

So  long  as  the  ideas  and  intentions  embodied  in  these  three 
names  were  held  by  a few  dissatisfied  persons,  they  might  be 
disregarded  ; but  now  their  supporters  are  counted  by  millions 
— a host  rapidly  increasing  in  number  and  power. 

In  Russia,  no  government  official  is  sure  of  his  life  ; in  Ger- 
many, the  emperor  himself  has  barely  escaped  assassination  ; 
in  France,  not  only  have  ministers  of  religion  been  put  to 
death,  but  emblems  of  the  glories  of  the  nation  have  been  torn 
down  and  historic  palaces  burnt.  In  Spain,  the  king,  though 
weighed  down  by  bereavement  and  sorrows  that  might  appeal 
to  human  sympathy,  finds  in  his  youth  and  inoffensive  de- 
meanor no  protection  ! Even  while  I write  the  King  of  Italy 
is  stabbed. 

The  International,  in  addition  to  its  own  special  purposes, 
gives  a bond  of  union  to  these  conspiracies.  It  harmonizes 
their  plans  to  a common  end. 

It  is  none  too  soon  that  the  great  powers  of  Europe  are 
anxiously  considering  what  is  to  be  done.  Society  itself  is  in 
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peril.  In  France  military  executions  and  transportation  to  the 
horrors  of  desolate  islands  have  been  tried  ; in  Russia  a watch- 
ful police  and  Siberia  ; in  Germany  her  great  chancellor  sees 
no  other  means  of  dealing  with  the  dangers  than  forcible 
repression. 

What  is  it  that  has  given  rise  to  this  state  of  things  ? What 
does  the  politician,  what  does  the  statesman  say  ? 

The  politician,  whose  views  are  limited  by  a very  narrow 
horizon,  exclaims  : It  is  all  readily  accounted  for.  There  have 
been  of  late  very  great  wars — the  Prusso- Austrian,  the  Franco- 
German,  the  Russo-Turkish.  They  have  left  their  inevitable 
disasters : families  broken  up,  property  destroyed,  industry 
paralyzed,  thousands  of  laborers  without  occupation,  financial 
disarrangements,  intolerable  taxation.  Distress  weighs  heavily 
on  vast  bodies  of  men.  They  impute  their  troubles  to  the  im- 
perfection of  their  governments,  or  what  indeed  is  worse— to 
the  social  organization,  and  seek  a remedy  in  social  changes. 

The  statesman  looks  not  only  to  recent  affairs  : he  extends 
his  survey  to  the  past,  recognizing  that  every  event  has  its 
origin  in  some  preceding  event,  or  to  the  convergence  of  the 
issues  of  many  events.  He  seeks  an  explanation  of  the  exist- 
ing disorders  in  things  that  took  place  long  ago.  He  compares 
epoch  with  epoch.  The  environment  in  which  society  was 
moving  in  the  middle  ages  differed  greatly  from  the  environ- 
ment in  which  society  is  moving  now.  Perceiving  that  the 
affairs  of  men  pass  forward,  not  in  a capricious  or  erratic  way, 
but  under  the  guidance  of  determinate  law,  he  tries  to  discover 
how  much  the  inexorable  consequences  of  the  past  have  had  to 
do  with  the  desires  and  passions  of  the  present. 

In  those  mediaeval  times  a religious  atmosphere  enveloped 
men,  exerting  upon  them  a far  heavier  pressure  than  is  exerted 
now.  It  constrained  their  movements  to  a certain  direction  ; it 
made  them  accountable  to  an  unseen  but  irresistible  authority 
— the  Church. 

But  more  : in  the  trials  of  life  how  great  is  the  advantage  if 
we  can  divide  our  anxieties  and  responsibilities  with  others  ! 
The  religious  system  of  the  Italian  Church,  through  its  repre- 
sentative, the  priest,  not  only  did  this  thoroughly ; it  did  also 
much  more.  It  gave  advice,  consolation,  support,  in  inevitable 
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troubles,  forgiveness  for  voluntary  sins.  By  a cheap  penance, 
or  perhaps  by  an  oblation,  it  relieved  the  sinner  from  the  con- 
sequences of  his  wrong-doing,  it  gave  him  remission  for  his 
crimes.  Unfeignedly  believing  in  the  authority  of  the  Church 
to  do  all  this,  he  moved  through  life  relieved  from  a heavy 
burden. 

For  those  afflictions  that  befell  him,  not  through  any  ac % of 
his  own,  the  mediaeval  man  was  taught  to  believe  that  there  will 
be  a compensation,  if  not  in  this  world,  most  certainly  in  the 
next.  He  submitted  without  complaint  to  his  sorrows,  relying 
on  the  justice  of  God.  It  was  this  hope  that  so  often  kept  him 
from  attempting  to  rectify  the  wrongs  under  which  he  was 
suffering.  He  felt  that  in  the  end  right  v/ould  be  done  by  an 
all-seeing,  an  impartial  Judge. 

For  the  peasant  or  laboring  man  the  competition  for  exist- 
ence was  by  no  means  so  severe  as  it  is  now.  A community 
to  which  increase  is  permitted  without  restriction  will  double 
its  number  in  twenty-five  years,  but  under  the  Italian  system 
the  population  of  Europe  had  not  doubled  in  a thousand  years. 
There  were  fluctuations  from  time  to  time — as,  for  instance, 
when  the  feudal  system  called  multitudes  of  men  into  exist- 
ence, because  the  value  of  land  was  increased  by  the  number  of 
retainers  it  could  furnish.  But  these  momentary  variations, 
depending  on  ephemeral  causes,  quickly  sunk  out  of  sight.  In 
such  stagnant  communities  there  was  work  for  every  one,  and 
none  of  that  fierce  contention  encountered  in  our  times. 

If  such  was  the  position  of  the  laboring  man,  the  man  of 
intelligence  had  also  his  advantages.  An  intelligent  and  dis- 
contented class  is  always  a dangerous  class.  In  the  repose 
of  the  monastery  such  a man  might  find  a dignified  retreat. 
There  were  no  carking  cares  for  the  future.  The  wants  of  life 
were  all  provided  for  as  long  as  life  lasted.  For  the  ambitious 
a career  was  open.  The  head  of  the  Church,  the  sovereign 
Pontiff  himself,  has  many  a time  come  forth  from  the 
monastery  porch,  exchanging  his  cowl  for  the  tiara.  To  the 
miserable  society  in  which  it  was  placed  the  monastery  was  a 
focus  of  light.  It  more  than  supplied  the  place  of  the  camps 
of  the  Roman  legions  in  the  old  times. 

Such  were  some  of  the  advantages  vouchsafed  to  the 
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mediaeval  man.  There  is,  however,  another  aspect  that  they 
might  present — an  aspect  not  of  good,  but  of  evil.  Let  us  pass 
that  by,  and  concede  to  the  society  of  that  time  whatever  ex- 
cellences it  may  claim. 

All  this  very  clearly  depended  on  one  condition  : Implicit 
belief  in  the  claims  of  the  Church — unshaken  faith  in  its  para- 
mount relations  with  heaven  ; that  to  it  had  been  given  the 
authority  to  pardon  every  sin,  no  matter  how  great,  the  power 
to  suspend  or  reverse  the  order  of  nature.  Ten  thousand 
miracles,  with  which  the  books  and  traditions  were  filled,  testi- 
fied to  its  supremacy  in  both  the  moral  and  physical  world. 

But  during  the  lapse  of  ages  the  plain  and  simple  demands 
of  primitive  Christianity  had  been  burdened  with  many  pagan 
fictions,  or  with  legends  that  outraged  common-sense.  For  a 
while,  these,  enforced  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  gained  a 
reluctant  credit,  but  an  inevitable  day  came  at  length  in 
which  they  were  found  out.  Such  things  cannot  happen  with- 
out producing  an  intellectual  revulsion  or  revolution.  There 
is  risk  that  with  the  fraudulent  much  that  is  true  may  be 
swept  away. 

I need  not  here  indicate  what  befell  in  the  ecclesiastical 
direction,  beyond  making  the  remark  that  that  great  political 
event,  the  Reformation,  showed  the  course  that  events  were 
taking  in  the  less  superstitious,  the  better  informed,  popula- 
tions of  Europe.  The  compact  religious  system  of  the  middle 
ages  underwent  a disintegration,  every  day  becoming  more  com- 
plete. The  miracles  which  had  sustained  the  faith  of  so  many 
thousands  became  such  objects  of  derision  that  now  nobody 
ventured  on  performing  one.  So  completely  was  it  seen  that 
they  were  affairs  of  legerdemain,  that  even  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries they  ceased.  The  legends  with  which  religious  books  had 
been  filled  now  only  excited  a smile  at  the  amazing  credulity 
of  those  who  had  accepted  them.  With  these  religious  there 
went  a thousand  vulgar  impostures.  See  how  it  is  in  our 
times!  “The  moonlight  has  now  no  fairies;  the  solitude  no 
genius  ; the  darkness  no  ghost,  no  goblin.  There  is  now  no 
necromancer  who  can  raise  the  dead  from  their  graves,  no  one 
who  has  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil  and  signed  the  contract  with 
his  blood,  no  angry  apparition  to  rebuke  the  crone  who  has  dis- 
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quieted  him.  Divination,  agromancy,  pyromancy,  hydromancy, 
chiromancy,  augury,  the  interpreting  of  dreams,  oracles, 
sorcery,  astrology,  have  all  gone.  No  longer  do  captains  buy 
of  Lapland  witches  favorable  winds  ; no  longer  do  our 
churches  resound  with  prayers  against  the  baleful  influences  of 
comets,  though  there  still  linger  in  some  of  our  noble  old  rituals 
forms  of  supplication  for  dry  weather  and  rain,  useless  but  not 
unpleasing  reminiscences  of  the  past.  The  apothecary  no 
longer  says  prayers  over  the  mortar  in  which  he  is  pounding  to 
impart  a divine  afflatus  to  his  drugs.  Who  is  there  now  that 
pays  fees  to  a relic,  or  goes  to  a saint-shrine  to  be  cured  ? 
These  delusions  have  vanished  with  the  night  to  which  they 
belonged,  yet  they  were  the  delusions  of  fifteen  hundred  years. 
In  their  support  might  be  produced  a greater  mass  of  human 
testimony  than  probably  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  any 
other  matter  of  belief  in  the  entire  history  of  man,  and  yet  in 
the  nineteenth  century  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  whole,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  was  a deception.  Let 
him,  therefore,  who  is  disposed  to  balance  the  testimony  of 
past  ages  against  the  decisions  of  his  own  reason  ponder  on 
this  strange  history  ; let  him  who  relies  on  the  authority  of 
human  evidence  in  the  guidance  of  his  own  opinions  now 
settle  with  himself  what  that  evidence  is  worth.”  1 

What  better  illustration  can  we  have  of  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  period  we  are  considering  than  the  monu- 
ments that  each  age  has  offered  ? Grand  cathedrals,  such  as 
those  of  Cologne  and  Milan,  are  the  religious  aspirations,  the 
thoughts  of  our  ancestors,  petrified,  turned  into  stone.  Their 
matchless  beauty,  a tribute  of  earth  to  heaven,  compels,  and 
will  ever  compel,  the  admiration  of  the  human  race.  Let  us  set 
against  these  their  rivals  of  the  present  day  : the  Suez  Canal,  the 
Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  the  network  of  railways  all  over  the  civi- 
lized world,  steamships  that  can  brave  the  storms  of  the 
Atlantic  and  cross  it  in  a week,  the  wires  that  lie  at  its  bottom 
through  which  Europe  and  America  speak  to  each  other  in  an 
instant. 

Such  is  a representation,  an  imperfect  representation,  of  the 
1 Draper’s  " Intellectual  Development  of  Europe,”  vol.  ii.,  chap.  iv. 
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great  change  of  ideas  that  gradually  has  taken  place.  The 
strain  upon  human  credulity,  the  outrage  of  common-sense,  was 
too  great.  Its  result  we  see  in  the  wide-spread  religious  un- 
belief of  so  many  thousands  of  men. 

Now  I think  we  may  repeat  the  question  with  which  we  set 
out.  What  is  it  that  has  given  birth  to  the  Nihilist,  the  Com- 
munist, the  Socialist  ? It  is  the  total  extinction  of  religious 
belief.  With  no  spiritual  prop  to  support  them,  no  expecta- 
tion of  an  hereafter  in  which  the  inequalities  of  this  life  may  be 
adjusted,  angry  at  the  cunningly-devised  net  from  which  they 
have  escaped,  they  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  spiritual 
intervention  in  their  behalf,  and  have  undertaken  to  right  their 
wrongs  themselves. 

Not  without  curiosity  may  we  inquire  : Has  such  a com- 
plete abandonment  of  religious  ideas  hallowed  by  ages  ever 
taken  place  before?  If  it  has,  we  may  with  intense  interest 
ask  : What  was  its  issue  ? 

Epochs  occur  in  human  history  marking  the  close  of  a worn- 
out  form  of  thought  and  the  introduction  of  a new — transitions 
of  surpassing  solemnity,  with  which  in  importance  no  merely 
political  changes  can  compare. 

The  Christian  era  commemorates  such  an  event — the  transi- 
tion from  polytheistic  to  monotheistic  ideas  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  divine  government  of  the  world. 

For  some  centuries  previously  the  nations  encircling  the 
Mediterranean  had  each  its  divinities,  its  legends,  its  religious 
offices,  its  sacred  places.  Each  depreciated  the  faith  of  its 
neighbor  and  magnified  its  own.  Meantime,  one  by  one,  these 
little  powers  were  swallowed  up  by  Rome,  until  at  length  in 
the  place  of  a multitude  of  crowned  kingly  phantoms  one 
emperor  appeared,  the  sovereign  ruler  of  all. 

A political  change  so  great  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
make  a profound  impression  on  the  modes  of  thought  of  the 
generations  who  witnessed  it.  It  accustomed  them  to  look  to 
a central  source  of  power,  a central  authority.  No  matter  in 
what  corner  of  the  empire  it  might  be,  there  was  a magical 
influence  in  the  words  “ I appeal  to  Caesar.” 

This  reliance  on  a central  power  was  not  restricted  to  social 
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or  political  life.  With  the  petty  princes  the  petty  divinities 
disappeared.  Rome,  as  a mark  of  her  triumphs,  with  disdainful 
liberality  acknowledged  them  all.  Confronted  thus  by  their 
equals  the  supremacy  of  the  gods  was  destroyed.  Very  soon 
came  into  view  the  inevitable  result  on  religious  ideas.  The 
acknowledgment  of  one  emperor  was  followed  by  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  one  God.  Society  passed  from  a polytheistic  to  a 
monotheistic  phase. 

In  the  pagan  ideas  from  which  society  was  thus  disengaging 
itself  the  world  had  been  full  of  marvels.  There  was  no 
country,  there  was  scarcely  a town,  that  had  not  its  legend. 
Romantic  stories  of  supernatural  wonders,  enchanters,  mon- 
sters, flying  men,  talking  trees,  at  once  ornamented  a beautiful 
literature  and  nourished  the  public  faith.  While  intercom- 
munication was  difficult  and  travellers  few  these  might  main- 
tain their  credit,  but  as  the  legions  built  military  roads  and 
intercommunication  between  state  and  state  was  made  free, 
as  the  solitary  pirate  ship  of  the  old  days  was  replaced  by  an 
ever-increasing  merchant  marine,  and  the  Black  and  the 
Mediterranean  seas  became  scenes  of  incessant  activity,  these 
stupendous  wonders  were  discovered  to  be  nothing  more  than 
travellers’  exaggerations  or  pious  frauds.  It  was  inevitable 
that  Scylla,  half  woman,  half  fish,  with  her  surrounding  dogs, 
and  Charybdis,  who  thrice  every  day  sucked  down  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  should  cease  to  exist  ; that  the  Cyclops  should  dis- 
appear from  their  Sicilian  caves  ; that  all  belief  in  the  warfare 
said  to  have  been  carried  on  with  the  Titans  for  the  supremacy 
of  heaven  should  vanish. 

The  death  of  the  legends  was  thus  the  death  of  many  a 
religious  tradition.  The  mythology  of  antiquity  was  destroyed 
by  the  irresistible  spread  of  knowladge.  Zeus,  in  his  em- 
broidered cloak  and  golden  shoes,  stepped  down  from  his 
throne  ; even  Ganymede  made  off  with  his  jewelled  nectar  cup. 
The  divinities  that  for  so  many  thousand  years  had  inhabited 
heaven  and  dominated  on  earth  have  never  since  been  heard 
of.  Men  came,  it  is  true,  slowly,  but  none  the  less  surely,  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  personified  phantoms  were  nothing 
more  than  fictions  of  the  imagination. 

Then  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  Europe  has  exhibited  a 
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decline  in  belief,  a weakening  of  those  restraints  which  religion 
has  over  public  life.  There  is  once  more  an  impending  crisis. 
We  are  drawn  to  it  irresistibly  ; but  what  are  to  be  the  results, 
what  the  end,  no  man  can  foresee.  In  view  of  the  social  peril, 
are  we  not,  then,  justified  in  demanding  : To  whom  shall  we 
attribute  this  disorder — whose  fault  is  it  ? 

Scarcely  is  the  question  uttered — the  ecclesiastic  exclaims  : 
It  is  all  due  to  science.  She  has  been  incessantly  obtruding 
her  pestilent  opinions,  she  has  undermined  the  solid  basis  on 
which  men  were  living,  and  here  we  have  the  result.  For  the 
tranquillity  of  life,  the  repose  which  society  once  enjoyed,  there 
is  nothing  but  uncertainty  ; she  has  led  men  to  believe  that 
each  must  bear  his  own  burden  and  take  care  of  himself,  that 
there  is  nothing  outside  to  help  him.  She  has  insidiously 
taught  him  that  the  intellectual  heritage  delivered  to  him  by 
his  forefathers  through  so  many  centuries  is  only  a delusion, 
and  by  such  suggestions  has  brought  him  into  a condition  of 
individual  discomfort  and  social  discontent.  Even  if  it  be 
true  that  mediaeval  life  was  passed  in  a world  of  errors,  what 
does  that  matter?  Shall  \ye  not  estimate  the  value  of  any 
philosophical  system  by  the  happiness  it  can  confer  ? Is  not  a 
man  who  believes  that  the  earth  is  flat  and  finds  comfort  in  the 
conclusions  he  can  draw  therefrom  better  off  than  he  who 
thinks  that  it  is  a globe — an  idea  which  may  plunge  him  into  an 
abyss  of  irreligion  and  misery. 

The  anger  thus  manifested  against  those  who  point  back 
to  the  middle  ages,  their  thought,  and  their  manner  of  life,  is 
like  that  which  was  doubtless  manifested  by  many  a pious 
Athenian  in  the  old  days.  When  a shipmaster  who  had  re- 
turned from  a voyage  to  the  mysterious  mouths  of  the  Nile 
declared  that  none  of  the  people  living  there  had  ever  heard  of 
Proteus,  “ the  old  man  of  the  sea,  who  tended  his  ocean  calves 
in  the  shadow  of  the  rocky  shores,”  and  who  could  divulge  all 
future  events  if  caught  and  properly  constrained — such  a ship- 
master might  well  expect  the  displeasure  of  those  who  had 
faith  in  the  faith  of  old  times,  and  those  who  had  an  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  oracles.  The  traveller  who  had  passed 
through 
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“ the  fair  field 

Of  Enna,  where  Proserpine,  gathering  flowers. 

Herself  the  fairest  flower,  by  gloomy  Dis 
Was  gathered,” 

and  declared  that  the  great  lakes  that  filled  up  the  abyss 
through  which  the  chariot  and  black  horses  of  Pluto  had  dis- 
appeared with  his  prize  were  not  to  be  found  and  had  never 
existed,  might  expect  to  feel  the  weight  of  popular  indigna- 
tion. He  who  was  indulging  in  doubt  whether  Minerva  had 
burst  forth  armed  at  all  points  from  the  skull  of  Jupiter  had 
better  keep  his  scepticism  to  himself. 

What  had  this  shipmaster  or  this  traveller  done  to  bring  upon 
himself  public  malediction  ? He  had  only  related  facts  that 
had  come  under  his  own  observation.  There  was  no  fault,  no 
crime,  in  that.  Such  was  the  manner  in  which  the  legends  and 
the  religious  traditions  connected  with  them  disappeared  from 
the  popular  mind.  They  were  found  out.  Among  men  of  a 
higher  intellectual  grade  they  had  long  previously  fallen  into 
discredit,  because  they  were  inconsistent  with  common-sense. 
In  the  upper  classes  of  Greece  at  the  time  of  Pericles  the 
mental  revolution  was  complete.  Criticism  had  grown  in 
clearness  and  power  with  the  growth  of  philosophy.  Though 
attempts  either  specious  or  real  were  not  wanting  to  reconcile 
the  myths  and  traditions  with  reason,  it  was  in  vain.  An  age 
of  hypocrisy  ensued.  For  though  some  of  the  enlightened  did 
not  hesitate  to  brave  popular  indignation,  aroused  in  defence 
of  ancient  opinions,  and  submitted  to  exile  or  even  to  death, 
very  many,  like  the  Stoics,  avoided  any  expression  of  their 
thoughts  out  of  respect  to  society. 

Whose  fault  is  it  ? Who  is  responsible  for  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  thoughts  of  so  many  thousands  ? Why- 
should  we  blame  science,  who  has  merely  brought  to  us  the 
truth  ? Should  we  not  rather  blame  those  who  invented  these 
delusions,  persuaded  humanity  to  accept  them,  and  reaped 
vast  benefits  from  them. 

To  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great  we  may  refer  the 
active  development  of  this  system.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Pope  Felix,  and  was  elected  A.D.  590.  A ferocious  and  supersti- 
tious monk,  he  was  without  literary  culture  ; he  pursued  with 
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vindictive  fanaticism  every  form  of  human  knowledge.  He 
burnt  the  Palatine  library,  forbade  the  study  of  classics, 
mutilated  statues,  and  insisted  on  the  maxim  that  ignorance  is 
the  mother  of  devotion.  With  truth  it  is  affirmed  that  he 
stands  at  the  gate  of  entrance  of  the  dark  ages.  He 
strengthened  in  every  way  that  he  could  the  mythological 
Christianity  of  the  times,  insisted  on  an  absolute  belief  in  what- 
ever the  priest  might  teach,  no  matter  how  much  it  taxed 
credulity  or  outraged  common-sense.  To  doubt  was  in  his  eyes 
the  worst  crime  a man  could  commit.  No  moral  offence,  no 
matter  how  heinous  it  might  be,  could  bear  comparison  with  a 
lack  of  faith. 

Accordingly  Christendom  became  a theatre  of  stupendous 
miracles,  ecclesiastical  impostures,  spiritual  appearances.  In  the 
course  of  two  centuries  a tone  of  thought  was  established  not 
unlike  that  now  prevailing  in  Central  Africa,  where  the  sorcerer 
terrifies  with  his  incantations  or  punishes  with  his  bewitch- 
ments. 

Two  hundred  years  bring  us  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
A.D.  800.  The  conversion  of  Europe  had  been  gradually  pro- 
ceeding. In  accordance  with  the  text  “ Compel  them  to  come 
in,”  it  was  completed  by  the  armies  of  the  great  Frank 
emperor.  By  way  of  extemporaneous  baptism  there  were 
many  thousands  of  conquered  people  driven  at  the  point  of  the 
sword  through  rivers.  The  constancy  of  the  convert  was 
assured,  for  relapse  was  punished  with  death. 

But  while  Europe  was  thus  in  process  of  conversion  an  im- 
portant change  was  taking  place  in  the  ecclesiastical  ranks. 
The  monasteries  -were  ceasing  to  be  places  of  self-denial. 
They  had  become  acceptable  retreats  for  many  thoughtful  men. 
From  these  it  was  not  possible  to  shut  out  the  light  altogether. 
Here  and  there  the  darkness  was  penetrated  by  stray  gleams 
that  broke  in  from  the  classic  literature  of  old  Greece.  Plato  and 
Aristotle  found  in  the  stealthy  silence  of  the  cloisters  devoted 
admirers — indeed,  it  might  be  said  worshippers.  Erigena  was 
not  the  only  monk  who  made  a pilgrimage  to  the  birthplaces  of 
those  great  pagan  philosophers,  not  the  only  one  who  brought 
upon  himself  ecclesiastical  punishment.  The  German  monk 
Gotschalk,  who  had  fallen  into  heresy  on  the  subject  of  predes- 
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tination,  had  endured  the  scourge  and  death  in  prison.  The 
rationalistic  spirit  is  seen  in  Berengar  of  Tours,  in  the  con- 
troversy respecting  transubstantiation.  He  was  offered  the 
choice  of  death  or  recantation.  That  the  contagion  had 
reached  very  high  ecclesiastical  ranks  is  shown  by  the  declara- 
tion of  St.  Bernard,  the  leader  of  the  orthodox  party  ; for  in 
the  matter  of  Abelard,  who  has  attained  immortality  through 
his  love  for  Heloise,  and  who  had  asserted  the  supremacy  of 
reason,  he  caused  the  Council  of  Sens  to  declare,  speaking  of 
Abelard,  “ his  branches  spread  over  the  whole  earth.  He 
boasts  that  he  has  disciples  in  Rome  itself,  even  in  the  College 
of  Cardinals.  It  is  time,  therefore,  to  silence  him  by  apostolical 
authority.'’ — A.D.  1140.  , 

As  we  pass  from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  to  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century,  these  instances  of  disaffection 
among  celebrated  men  become  more  and  more  numerous. 
Erigena,  who  opens  this  period,  had  declared  that  authority 
must  be  derived  from  reason,  not  reason  from  authority.  This 
maxim  in  successive  years  found  wider  and  wider  acceptance. 
At  first  there  was  little  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  matter, 
but  toward  the  close  of  the  period  it  became  clear  that  the 
suppression  of  heresy  could  not  be  accomplished  by  treating 
individual  cases  with  severity.  Nothing  short  of  an  organized 
system  of  repression  could  meet  this  difficulty. 

So  the  Albigensian  crusade  was  entered  upon.  The  In- 
quisition was  at  once  centralized  and  expanded.  ‘From  being 
a local  episcopal  instrument  it  became  a papal  one,  and  was 
worked  with  excessive  severity.  Any  attempt  in  any  part  of 
Europe  at  intellectual  development  was  remorselessly  put 
down.  When  the  civil  power  would  give  its  aid,  the  sword  was 
unscrupulously  used  ; when  the  church  had  to  act  alone,  the 
stake.  A reign  of  terror  was  inaugurated.  Page  upon  page 
of  history  is  blackened  by  events  which  even  at  this  distance 
we  cannot  contemplate  without  a shudder — events  such  as 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain,  or  St.  Bartholomew’s 
massacre.  Out  of  thousands  of  cases  that  might  be  cited  let 
us  select  one.  Let  us  listen  to  the  story  of  Vanini. 

Of  the  rivers  of  France  none  have  witnessed  events  more 
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solemn  than  those  that  have  transpired  on  the  banks  of  the 
beautiful  Garonne. 

This  river  makes  its  way  from  Spain  through  a depression 
in  the  Pyrenees,  and  gathering  much  of  the  waters  that  fall  on 
their  northern  face,  passes  through  a region  of  olive  gardens 
and  vineyards  to  Toulouse,  in  its  course  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

On  no  part  of  the  world  has  Nature  more  profusely  lavished 
her  charms  than'  on  the  Mediterranean  country  intervening 
between  Spain  and  Italy.  In  the  old  days  the  Romans  had 
filled  it  with  temples,  theatres,  aqueducts,  and  other  works  of 
public  utility ; here,  in  later  times,  have  been  found  statues, 
marbles,  busts  of  emperors,  mosaics,  Corinthian  capitals,  and 
the  sarcophagi  of  primitive  Christians.  Here  in  the  middle 
ages  the  troubadours  sang,  Petrarch  lived,  modern  literature 
had  its  birth  ; here  were  the  courts  of  love  and  contests  of 
gallantry  in  presence  of  the  ladies.  Here,  under  the  gay 
auspices  of  the  counts  of  Toulouse,  the  Society  of  Floral 
Games,  the  oldest  of  the  literary  societies  of  Europe,  held  its 
meetings.  To  the  victor  was  awarded  gold  and  silver  enamelled 
flowers — violets,  the  amaranth,  and  eglantine. 

An  elevated  ridge  separates  the  rivers  that  seek  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  from  those  that  flow  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Its 
eastern  incline  teems  with  oil  and  wine.  It  is  a land  of  silk 
and  perfumes.  On  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  Pyrenees,  a 
scene  of  hills  and  dales,  forests  and  brawling  streams.  The 
lesser  of  these  mountains  are  clothed  with  wonderful  verdure  ; 
in  the  clefts  of  the  higher  are  crystal  glaciers,  emitting  from 
their  crevices  light  of  an  ethereal  blue.  Afar  off,  the  Maladetta, 
rising  above  all  its  companions,  lifts  its  peaks  into  the  region  of 
eternal  snow. 

On  the  eastern  flank  of  this  ridge,  and  filling  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  Europe,  stands  Avignon, 
with  its  battlemented  walls.  Here,  at  the  close  of  the  contest  be- 
tween the  French  kings  and  the  Popes,  the  throne  of  the  sover- 
eign pontiffs  was  established.  The  walls  of  their  palace  were  more 
than  a hundred  feet  in  height  ; the  edifice,  like  the  fastness  of  a 
red-handed  baron,  had  its  drawbridge,  portcullis,  iron  gates.  Its 
frescoed  apartments  were  glorified  with  all  that  the  art  of  the  age 
could  supply  ; they  were  scenes  of  luxury,  dissipation,  wicked- 
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ness,  destined  in  the  vicissitude  of  events  to  be  degraded  into 
a jail  for  convicts  and  barracks  for  profligate  soldiers.  On  one 
side  of  the  building  was  the  balcony,  from  which  the  Pope 
uttered  his  benediction  on  the  people  ; on  another  the  chamber 
of  the  Inquisition.  Vaulted  and  groined,  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Office  was  suitably  adorned  with  a fresco  of  the  last  judgment. 
A chamber  of  torture,  pleasantly  called  “ The  Hall  of  Inquiry,” 
adjoined  ; its  stone  walls  contracting  upwards  in  funnel  shape, 
served  to  stifle  the  cries  of  victims.  At  one  corner  was  a recess 
containing  a furnace  for  heating  the  torturing  irons.  In 
the  dungeons  of  the  oubliettes  the  accused  were  often  confined 
• — the  oubliette,  a dark,  accursed,  stairless  abyss,  into  which 
whoso  stepped  forgot  in  an  instant  the  world,  and  by  it  was 
forgotten. 

A little  distance  to  the  south-west  from  Avignon  is  Mont- 
pellier, a city  representing  a very  different  order  of  ideas.  Its 
university,  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  a focus  of  light  in 
the  west.  Its  college  of  medicine  was  instituted  by  the  Spanish 
Moors  ; it  had  also  a botanical  garden,  the  oldest  in  Europe. 
With  the  liberality  that  philosophy  inspires,  a Jew  was  some- 
times placed  at  the  head  of  these  institutions,  at  a time  when 
persons  of  that  race  were  elsewhere  not  only  political  outcasts, 
but  enduring  the  most  barbarous  cruelties.  Thither,  when 
trouble  befell  them,  naturalists  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
escaped  for  refuge  ; thus  Arnold  de  Villa  Nova,  when  accused 
of  defective  orthodoxy  and  the  cultivation  of  alchemy,  not 
only  found  a retreat,  but  became  a regent  of  its  university.  In 
the  struggle  between  ecclesiasticism  and  science  it  encountered 
various  fortunes,  as  in  the  time  of  Profatius,  when  the  Jews  were 
all  expelled,  under  circumstances  of  shocking  barbarity. 

Lucilio  Vanini,  born  at  Taurisano,  in  Italy,  1585,  had  drawn 
public  attention  upon  himself  by  his  devotion  to  the  study  of 
Nature.  Like  many  of  the  learned  men  of  that  time,  he  had 
adopted  Aristotelian  views,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  in  theology,  medicine,  philosophy.  He  had  been 
. ordained  priest,  and  had  travelled  through  England,  Holland, 
Germany,  teaching  his  peculiar  doctrines.  The  character  of 
these  doctrines  may  be  deduced  from  his  sermon  entitled 
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“ Why  God  created  Man,”  his  answer  to  this  question  being 
that  since  there  is  a gradation  in  Nature  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  existence,  it  is  necessary  that  in  that  series  some  such 
form  as  man  must  be  found. 

For  Aristotle  had  said,  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  History 
of  Animals,  when  speaking  of  the  chain  of  living  things  : 
‘‘  Nature  passes  so  gradually  from  inanimate  to  animate  things, 
that  from  their  continuity  the  boundary  between  them  is 
indistinct.  The  race  of  plants  succeeds  immediately  that  of 
inanimate  objects,  and  these  differ  from  each  other  in  the  pro- 
portion of  life  in  which  they  participate  ; for,  compared  with 
minerals,  plants  appear  to  possess  life,  though  when  compared 
with  animals  they  appear  inanimate.  The  change  from  plants 
to  animals  is  gradual  ; a person  might  question  to  which  of 
these  classes  some  marine  objects  belong.”  He  thus  recog- 
nized an  unbroken  connection  of  all  natural  objects. 

Vanini,  contemplating  this  relationship,  did  not  fail  to 
perceive  that  it  implied  a primordial  conception  or  thought,  of 
which  such  objects  were  the  materialized  results.  Personifying 
Nature,  he  regarded  them  as  the  issue  of  one  of  her  plans,  not 
chance  creations  that  had  come  in  an  arbitrary  or  isolated 
manner.  It  was  said  of  him  that  “he  adored  Nature  as  the  source 
of  all  beings,  and  this  was  his  greatest  error.”  From  this  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  a forerunner  of  the  evolutionists  of  our 
times,  who  insist  that  the  world  is  the  result  of  primordial  law, 
and  not  of  arbitrary  caprice. 

As  in  our  times,  so  then,  such  doctrines  could  not  be  held 
without  bringing  upon  their  advocate  much  opprobrium. 
Vanini  had  taught  them  in  many  different  countries,  for  eccle- 
siastical disapprobation  of  his  philosophical  opinions  compelled 
him  to  lead  a wandering  life.  The  pressure  put  upon  him 
expelled  him  from  place  to  place,  eventually  forcing  him,  as  it 
had  so  frequently  forced  other  kindred  spirits,  to  the  South  of 
P' ranee.  The  University  of  Montpellier,  with  its  botanical 
garden,  its  cultivation  of  the  study  of  Nature,  its  literary 
atmosphere,  had  long  been  a refuge  for  persons  thus  oppressed. 
In  Provence  and  Languedoc  Vanini  might  perhaps  find  repose. 

So  he  came  to  Toulouse.  The  liberality  of  the  country  and 
the  times  could  not  overcome  the  malign  influences  that 
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pursued  him.  He  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  under 
the  same  accusation  that  ages  previously  had  been  brought 
against  Socrates — of  corrupting  the  principles  of  youth. 
Popular  clamor  held  him  up  to  public  indignation,  alleging 
against  him  all  kinds  of  heretical  opinions,  eventually,  as  is 
the  case  with  so  many  naturalists  of  our  times,  denouncing  him 
as  an  atheist.  This  he  loudly  and  bitterly  denied. 

Brought  from  his  prison  cell  and  arraigned  before  the  Senate 
of  Toulouse  a scene  ensued  which  in  solemnity,  truthfulness, 
and  manly  candor  casts  the  celebrated  examination  of  Galileo 
into  the  shade.  This  was  in  1619.  He  was  informed  that  the 
charge  of  atheism  rested  upon  him,  that  he  must  clear  himself 
of  this  accusation,  and  declare  what  his  thoughts  were  on  that 
matter.  He  emphatically  denied  the  charge.  He  was  sitting 
on  a low  stool  before  his  judges,  and  seeing  a straw  that 
chanced  to  lie  on  the  floor,  he  picked  it  up,  and  stretching  forth 
his  hand  with  it  addressed  the  tribunal  in  some  such  words 
as  these  : “If  there  were  no  other  reasons,  this  straw  would 
oblige  me  to  confess  that  there  is  a God.  I am  no  atheist  ! It 
is  true  that  this  straw  came  in  a natural  way  from  a seed,  but 
who  gave  origin  to  that  seed  ? who  in  its  early  days  protected 
it  ? who  set  it  upon  a slender  stalk  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air 
could  not  seize  it  ? who  put  upon  it  a covering  of  chaff  and 
placed  round  it  sharp  spines  for  its  better  protection  ? And  as 
to  that  seed,  did  it  not  come  from  an  older  straw,  nourished  by 
the  earth  and  warmed  by  the  sun  ? Of  that  older  straw  did  it 
not  come  in  its  turn  from  a more  ancient  seed,  softened  by  the 
rains  of  heaven  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  Nature,  I say,  still 
turning  her  ever  revolving  wheel,  brings  in  their  succession  seed 
from  straw  and  straw  from  seed.  She  does  her  work  with 
sunshine  and  water  and  warmth.  And  so  you  may  trace  back 
her  doings  through  many  years,  but  at  length  you  must  come 
to  a first  seed,  a first  straw.  That  sooner  or  later  is  reached. 
If  we  could  examine  it  we  should  find  it  the  same  in  all 
respects  as  the  last.  All  the  way  through  the  long  line  there  is 
no  variation.  Each  straw  and  each  seed  is  like  all  its  ancestors, 
like  all  its  descendants.  Nature,  then,  without  any  variation, 
has  done  the  work  committed  to  her. 

“ But,  as  I have  said,  you  come  at  last  to  the  first  seed. 
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That  is  a hard  fact.  Who  made  it  ? Not  Nature,  for  it  is  out- 
side of  her  invariability  of  proceeding  ; who,  I demand,  made 
it  ? Some  other  higher  power,  not  fettered  by  sameness  of 
action  as  Nature  is,  but  exercising  a free,  uncontrolled,  almighty 
energy.  That  almighty  being  I call  God.  He  is  not  alone  the 
author  of  the  straw,  but  the  Creator  of  all  things.  I am  no 
atheist.” 

The  court  heard  Vanini  with  attention,  but  decided  that  his 
argument  had  not  cleared  him  of  the  charge.  Its  judgment 
was  that  he  should  expiate  his  crime  by  being  burnt  alive,  after 
making  the  ameyide  honorable  in  his  shirt,  with  a torch  in  his 
hand  ; and  since  it  was  alleged  that  he  had  used  some  un- 
seemly words  respecting  our  Lady  Mary,  the  queen  of  heaven, 
that  previously  to  the  dread  sentence  being  carried  into  effect 
his  tongue  should  be  cut  out. 

Gramond,  the  President  of  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  was 
present  at  the  execution.  It  was  declared  by  some,  who  also 
were  eye-witnesses,  that  Vanini  on  coming  out  of  the  prison 
uttered  these  words  in  Italian  : “ Let  me  go  and  die  cheerfully, 
as  becomes  a philosopher,”  and  that  he  died  with  as  much 
constancy  as  any  man  ever  did.  But  Gramond,  the  President, 
says  : ‘‘I  saw  him  in  the  dung-cart  whfen  he  was  going  to  die  ; 
he  refused  the  assistance  of  a friar.  The  profligate  wretch 
had  no  reason  to  say  he  died  fearless.  I saw  him  entirely 
dejected,  and  making  very  ill  use  of  his  boasted  philosophy. 
At  the  time  when  he  was  about  to  be  executed  he  had  a 
horrible  and  wild  aspect,  his  mind  was  uneasy  ; he  discovered  in 
all  his  expressions  the  utmost  anxiety,  though  from  time  to 
time  he  cried  out  that  he  died  like  a philosopher.  Before  the 
fire  was  set  to  the  wood-pile  he  was  ordered  to  put  out  his 
tongue  that  it  might  be  cut  off.  This  he  refused  to  do,  nor 
could  the  executioners  take  hold  of  it  but  with  an  iron  pincers. 
There  never  was  heard  a more  dreadful  shriek  than  that  lie 
gave.  It  was  like  the  bellowing  of  an  ox.” 

Some  persons  averred  that  whilst  he  was  in  the  dung-cart 
on  his  way  to  the  place  of  execution  he  indulged  himself  in 
ridiculing  sacred  things  and  uttering  all  manner  of  blasphemies. 
But  this  we  may  reject,  for  it  does  not  accord  with  human 
nature  in  view  of  the  awful  agony  which  in  a few  moments  he 
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had  to  undergo.  Perhaps  it  may  be  true  that  he  declined  the 
ghostly  offices  of  the  good  friar.  Many  martyrs  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances have  done  the  same  thing. 

The  vesper  bell  was  sounding  and  the  populace  dispersing 
to  its  evening  devotions.  It  only  remained  to  complete  the 
sentence  and  scatter  the  ashes  of  Vanini  to  the  winds.  So 
perished  in  the  flower  of  his  days,  for  he  was  only  thirty-four 
years  old,  a great  naturalist,  a precursor  in  thought  of  many  of 
the  ablest  men  of  our  times.  On  examining  his  effects  after 
his  death  there  was  found  among  them  a large  crystal  bottle  of 
water  containing  a toad.  With  this  it  was  thought  he  had 
practised  witchcraft.  The  experience  of  modern  naturalists 
might  perhaps  make  a different  suggestion. 

When  and  by  whom  will  be  written  a fearless  and  impar- 
tial history  of  the  attempt  to  sustain  and  propagate  mediaeval 
theological  ideas?  Modern  society,  horror-stricken  with  the 
awful  narration,  would  lift  up  its  hands  in  amazement  and  in- 
dignation. It  would  be  like  the  raising  of  the  veil  of  Mokanna. 

“ Like  breeds  like.’'  A reign  of  terror  could  have  no  other 
issue  than  to  engender  a reign  of  terror. 

I think  that  in  the  manner  I have  thus  related,  the  emanci- 
pation of  those  classes  now  threatening  society  from  the 
thraldom  in  which  they  were  once  so  remorselessly  held  has 
been  accomplished.  One  by  one  things  to  which  they  were 
compelled  to  assent  have  been  given  up.  The  process  of 
mental  unsettling  has  gone  steadily  forward.  Indeed,  so  far 
from  diminishing,  it  is  increasing.  It  embraces  a far  wider  circle 
than  might  have  been  expected  at  first.  It  has  now  not  merely 
religious  intentions ; it  affects  politics  and  even  the  basis  of 
society.  In  this  it  resembles  mechanical  effects  : the  greater 
the  compression,  the  more  violent  and  widespread  the  conse- 
quence when  disruption  takes  place. 

We  discover  without  difficulty  how  it  is  that  these  societies 
flourish  much  less  in  Protestant  countries  than  in  those  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  faith.  The  Reformation  was  a convulsion 
that  swept  away  a vast  mass  of  dogmas.  They  could  no 
longer  be  believed.  It  established  itself  by  long  and  bloody 
wars.  And  though  the  more  far-seeing  class  of  men  like 
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Erasmus  were  dissatisfied  with  what  it  accomplished,  consider- 
ing that  by  reason  of  its  shortcomings  it  had  failed  of  meeting  • 
the  demands  of  the  case,  the  great  mass  of  people  was  content. 
It  gave  them  a resting-place.  Very  soon,  too,  those  who  had 
dissented  from  the  old  form  of  thought  broke  up  into  many 
conflicting  sects,  and  the  misunderstandings  and  quarrels  that 
arose  between  these  distracted  attention  or  gave  it  a new 
direction.  Hence  it  may  be  said  that  the  existence  of  these 
dreaded  societies  is  a consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  Reforma- 
tion to  establish  itself  in  the  countries  in  which  they  are  found. 

If  the  assassination  of  a person  in  the  humblest  walk  of  life 
strikes  us  with  horror,  what  shall  we  say  when  its  object  is  the 
chief  of  a state  ? Its  intention,  then,  is  civil  disorder,  civil  com- 
motion, a crime  to  which  society  should  be  relentless.  But  when 
society  has  visited  the  criminal  with  the  severest  penalty  there 
still  remains  a duty— a far  higher  duty — for  it  to  discharge. 
The  mere  satisfaction  of  public  vengeance  is  not  enough  ; it  is 
incumbent  to  find  the  cause  of  the  crime  and  as  far  as  is 
possible  to  remove  or  abate  it.  Statesmanship  is  required  not 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  punishment  of  a crime,  but  to  ascer- 
tain what  caused  it,  and  to  seek  how  to  neutralize  that  cause. 

Persons  who  will  thoughtfully  consider  what  I have  said  in 
this  paper  will  easily  enough  discern  how  much  in  this  partic- 
ular still  remains  to  be  done.  If  I may  borrow  the  ideas  and 
the  language  of  physical  science,  it  is  rather  with  the 
resistance  than  with  the  motive  force  that  I have  been  dealing, 
and  I think  I have  shown  how  with  the  diminution  of 
resistance  the  effect  has  increased.  In  the  middle  ages  religion 
acted  as  a resistance  to  human  passions.  Its  power  has  been 
diminished  and  those  passions  are  less  restrained. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  declining  resistance.  Let  the  states- 
man direct  his  investigations  to  the  motive  force  of  these 
appalling  dangers  to  modern  society.  Let  him  not  rest  with  the 
execution  of  a culprit — an  insignificant  affair.  Let  him  look  at 
the  cause  and  apply  a remedy. 

Shall  that  remedy  be  found  in  the  espionage  of  the  Russian 
police  and  Siberia?  Shall  it  be  found  under  the  spiked  helmet 
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of  Prussia  ? Shall  it  be  found  among  the  crucifixes  and 
candles  and  mummeries  and  miracles  which  some  people  in 
France  rely  on  ? Or  shall  the  views  of  the  Vatican  prevail : 
“ In  view  of  the  godlessness  of  the  present  age  the  restoration 
of  the  Inquisition  is  absolutely  demanded  ” ? God  forbid  ! 


John  W.  Draper. 


THE  DAY  AT  CTSAREA  PHILIPPI. 


ROM  Dan  to  Beersheba  ! Thus  was  indicated  at  one  time 


the  extent  of  the  Holy  Land  which  the  children  of  Israel 
inhabited  (Jud.  20  : I ; 2 Sam.  17:  11).  The  northern  boun- 
dary was  the  city  of  Dan,  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  Here,  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  ruled  Philip — the  best  of 
the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great — a plain,  gentle,  faithful  prince. 
Slightly  eastward  from  this  Dan  lay  the  city  of  Paneas,  among 
whose  ruins  the  small  village  “ Banias”  now  stands  ; this  city 
had  been  enlarged  and  beautified  by  the  Tetrarch,  and  named 
for  him  Caesarea  Philippi.  In  regard  to  the  country  in  which 
it  lies,  the  Danite  spies  reported  of  old  : “ We  have  seen  the 
land,  and,  behold,  it  is  very  good  : a place  where  there 

is  no  want  of  any  thing  that  is  in  the  earth”  (Jud.  18  : 9,  ff.). 
The  soil,  richly  watered  by  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Jor- 
dan, produces  fertile  meadows,  luxuriant  wheat-fields,  and 
dense  olive-groves.  Round  about  stand  the  snowy  summits  of 
Lebanon  and  Hermon,  whose  projecting  bases,  with  their  bare, 
jagged  cliffs  and  deep  ravines,  extend  into  this  lovely  valley. 

It  was  there  that  Jesus  wandered  from  village  to  village 
with  his  disciples  (Mark  8 : 27).  He  seems  to  have  avoided  the 
capital,  inhabited  mainly  by  Gentiles,  with  its  gorgeous  marble 
temple,  dedicated  by  the  fawning  Herod  to  his  imperial  patron, 
and  its  splendor  in  altars,  votive  offerings,  and  statues  bearing 
wdtness  to  the  victorious  onward  march  of  heathenism,  just  as 
in  Galilee  he  avoided  the  capital  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  But 
it  was  in  this  neighborhood  that  he  sojourned,  for  Mark  ex- 
pressly mentions  the  villages  of  Caesarea  Philippi  as  the  region 
within  which  he  moved. 
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' Events  and  conversations  which  occurred  there  have  im- 
pressed themselves  indelibly  on  the  transmitted  account,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  standing  at  a significant  crisis  in 
the  life  of  Christ.  It  maybe  that  its  importance  has  been  over-# 
estimated  in  some  of  the  modern  interpretations  ; certainly  it 
has  very  often  been  falsely  apprehended.  Still,  the  hours  that 
Christ  passed  there  with  his  disciples  were  held  in  such  vivid 
remembrance  by  those  first  witnesses,  that  what  they  relate  in 
the  Gospels  regarding  the  occurrences  of  this  time  is  expressly 
connected  with  the  neighborhood  of  Caesarea  Philippi ; whereas 
the  narrative  has  otherwise  very  seldom  preserved,  even  with 
the  most  important  conversations  and  addresses  of  Christ,  the 
scenery  in  which  we  are  to  think  of  them  as  having  taken  place. 
The  words  of  Jesus  which  come  into  consideration  here  are 
comparatively  simple  and  easy  to  be  understood,  the  incidents 
apparently  plain  and  intelligible.  If  we,  however,  look  a little 
closer,  an  attempt  to  give  them  their  place  in  the  unfolding  of  the 
life  of  Christ  will  be  found  to  present  many  of  the  most  difficult 
problems,  that  are  connected  with  the  central  point,  even  with 
the  main  factors,  of  his  life.  On  seeking  to  solve  these  diffi- 
culties we  are  immediately  involved  in  the  most  perplexing 
questions  of  gospel  criticism  ; for  not  only  does  the  relation  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  to  one  another  require  a solution,  but  that 
of  the  synoptic  account  to  John’s  narrative  also  demands  atten- 
tion. By  such  an  investigation  alone  can  a clear  historical 
comprehension  be  obtained  of  the  events  with  which  we  are 
concerned  ; and  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consideration  of 
what  is  historically  conceivable  or  probable  must  furnish  a de- 
cisive factor  for  the  settlement  of  these  critical  inquiries.  In 
this  sense  it  has  seemed  to  us  worth  the  trouble  to  make  the 
“Day  at  Caesarea  Philippi ’’ the  subject  of  an  examination, 
which  as  it  progresses  shall  cast  its  faint  gleams  on  all  these 
questions.  The  proper  conception  of  this  day  cannot  be  less 
profitable  to  us  for  the  life  of  Christ  than  for  the  criticism  of 
the  four  Gospels. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  narrative  in  Mark.  True,  it  is  still 
in  dispute  whether  or  not  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark  is  the 
oldest  of  the  three  synoptic  narratives,  and  Strauss  and  Keim 
are  not  tired  of  ridiculing  the  preface  for  Mark  as  a modern 
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fancy  that  has  no  foundation  in  fact  ; but  they  have  not  been 
able  to  weaken  the  convincing  arguments  by  which  it  is  in 
many  ways  proved  that  our  first  evangelist  is  very  often,  and 
that  the  third  is  almost  throughout,  dependent  upon  the  sec- 
ond, and  it  may  indeed  be  said  they  have  not  once  seriously 
made  the  attempt.  On  the  other  hand,  Keim  is  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge, especially  in  many  matters  of  fact,  the  originality 
and  greater  exactness  of  the  second  Gospel.  The  first  bears 
the  name  of  an  apostle,  it  is  true,  and  certainly  not  without 
good  reason.  But  the  Aramaic  collection  of  the  words  of  our 
Lord  which  tradition  attributes  to  Matthew  is  certainly  not  our 
Greek  Gospel,  which  is  so  dependent  on  Mark,  and  which  seeks 
to  give  a complete  life  of  Jesus  ; still  the  former  was  so  far  in- 
corporated in  the  latter  that  the  fathers  always  justly  looked 
upon  this  Gospel  as  the  old,  but  much  enlarged,  work  of 
Matthew.  How,  in  detail,  the  old ' and  the  new  stand  related 
to  each  other  we  do  not  definitely  know.  Under  any  circum- 
stances, in  the  consideration  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  prom- 
inent narrative  concerning  Peter,  we  turn  naturally  to  the  Gospel 
which,  according  to  credible  authority,  was  written  by  Mark 
from  his  recollections  of  the  communications  of  the  Apostle 
Peter. 

Mark  relates  that  Jesus,  as  they  were  journeying,  asked  his 
disciples  whom  the  people  thought  him  to  be.  From  their  an- 
swer we  learn  what  Mark  has  already  told  us  (Mark  6 : 14,  ff.). 
Some  thought  him  the  risen  Baptist  ; some  imagined  that  Elias 
had  come  again  from  heaven,  as  was  expected  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Messianic  period  ; while  others  were  satisfied  to 
consider  him  a prophet,  not  connecting  his  appearance  with  any 
of  the  piophetical  heroes  either  of  the  near  or  of  the  remote 
past.  Jesus  repeats  his  question,  however,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  their  own  opinion  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  people  : 
“But  who  say  ye  that  I am?”  That  these  whom  he  has 
chosen,  and  who  up  to  the  present  have  lived  in  constant  fel- 
lowship with  him,  should  think  of  him  differently  from  the 
common  people,  he  supposes  as  a matter  of  course.  And  Peter 
fulfils  his  expectation  by  answering:  “Thou  art  the  Christ’’ 
(Mark  8 : 27-29). 

It  is  certainly  a very  natural  thought  that  the  idea  of  Jesus’ 
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Messiahship  flashes  here  for  the  first  time  through  the  minds  of 
the  disciples,  in  whose  name  Peter  speaks.  In  contrast  to  the 
multitude  who  thought  him  a prophet,  attributing  to  his  ap- 
pearance only  some  indefinite  connection  with  the  approaching 
Messianic  time,  these  now  expressly  declare  him  to  be  the 
Messiah.  Mark  does  not  say  that  this  was  the  first  time  ; but 
the  whole  significance  which  is  attached  to  this  confession  leads 
to  the  conjecture,  and  he  has,  besides,  up  to  this  time  put  no 
similar  words  into  the  mouths  of  the  disciples.  Moreover, 
when  he  adds  that  Jesus  earnestly  charged  them  to  tell  no  man 
of  him — i.e.,  that  he  was  the  Messiah  (Mark  8 : 30) — it  seems 
still  more  certain  that  the  desire  was  to  conceal  from  the  peo- 
ple, for  some  unexplained  reason,  a new  idea  to  which  they 
were  as  yet  strangers.  Starting  with  this  interpretation  of 
Mark’s  narrative,  recent  criticism  has  formed  its  conception  of 
the  significance  of  the  day  at  Caesarea  Philippi.  That  now 
for  the  first  time  the  moment  had  come  in  which  Jesus  was 
compelled  to  take  a position  in  regard  to  the  current  belief  in 
the  near  coming  of  a Messiah  ; that  he  had  not  expected  the 
title  Messiah  from  the  lips  of  a disciple,  and  only  allowed  it 
because  it  seemed  the  one  means  by  which  he  could  make  his 
new  ideas  prevail  with  one  part  of  Israel,  asSchenkel  represents 
it 1 * — this,  without  regarding  the  other  perversions  in  the  con- 
ception, contradicts  every  natural  interpretation  of  the  text  in 
Mark,  so  far  as  the  latter  plainly  indicates  that  Jesus  expected 
something  more  from  them  than  the  wavering  popular  opin- 
ion. This  could  be  nothing  else  than  the  confession  of  his 
Messiahship. 

HausratlT  sees  here  the  climax  of  Christ’s  life  ; for  he  con- 
siders that  Jesus,  in  the  acceptance  of  the  title  Messiah,  first 
grasped  the  sceptre  of  the  kingdom  he  had  founded,  and  first 
took  the  place  before  the  world  which  God  had  marked  out  for 
him.  But  he  further  says,  with  emphasis,  that  this  is  to  be 
looked,  upon  neither  as  an  accommodation  nor  as  a practical 
makeshift  : “ The  Messianic  consciousness  was  the  starting- 
point  and  not  the  result  of  Christ’s  work.3  Keim  4 leaves  no 

1 Schenkel,  “ Das  Charakterbild  Jesu,”  Wiesbaden,  1864,  p.  135,  ff. 

5 Hausrath,  “ Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte,”  vol.  i.,  p.  422.  Ibid.,  p.  424. 

4 Keim,  “ Geschichte  Jesu  von  Nazara,”  Zurich,  1871,  vol.  ii. , p.  547- 
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doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  Jesus  expected  something  higher  from 
his  disciples  than  from  the  judgment  of  the  multitude,  and  de- 
notes the  significance  of  the  moment  more  cautiously,  letting 
Jesus  be  suddenly  crowned  King  of  Israel  not  far  from  the  hea- 
then capital  ; and  Wittichen  1 recognizes  here  still  more  justly 
only  an  important  turning-point  in  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the 
circle  of  his  followers. 

But  even  in  this  more  rational  explanation  we  are  met  at  the 
outset  by  one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  in  the  criticism 
of  the  Gospels.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fourth  Gospel  directly 
contradicts  this  interpretation.  Not  in  the  most  northerly  corner 
of  the  country,  at  the  source  of  the  Jordan  by  Caesarea  Philippi, 
but  at  the  southern  end  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  ; not  toward 
the  close  of  the  Galilean  ministry  of  our  Lord,  but  in  the  days 
of  John  the  Baptist  ; not  from  the  lips  of  Peter,  whom  Christ 
elevates  to  be  the  “ Rock”  of  his  church,  but  from  the  Baptist’s 
disciple,  Andrew,  who  brings  his  brother  Simon  to  Jesus,  do 
we  for  the  first  time  hear  the  words : “ we  have  found  the  Mes- 
siah” (John  i : 41).  Philip  told  the  same  to  Nathanael,  and  the 
latter,  hearing  the  words  of  Christ,  confessed  : “ Rabbi,  thou 
art  the  Son  of  God,  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel”  (John  1 : 46-50). 
All  the  above-mentioned  representatives  of  modern  criticism, 
and  many  others,  reach  a verdict  very  easily.  The  fourth  Gos- 
pel, according  to  them,  is  not  from  the  Apostle  John:  it  is 
throughout  void  of  historical  foundation  ; they  think  it  right 
enough  to  disregard  this  contradiction,  and  in  the  case  Mark  vs. 
John  to  decide  unhesitatingly  for  the  former.  We  do  not  in- 
tend to  bring  forward  against  them  all  the  reasons  for  our  un- 
shaken belief  in  the  genuineness  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  We  are, 
however,  glad  to  have  found  here  a point  where  the  question 
as  to  the  historical  truth  of  John’s  narration  can  be  critically 
tested.  Here  it  is  not  a question  of  miracles  of  the  Almighty — 
so  distasteful  to  these  critics,  nor  of  Christ’s  consciousness  con- 
cerning his  eternal  existence,  but  of  a simple  historic  fact.  Did 
the  knowledge  of  Christ’s  Messiahship  first  come  to  the  disci- 
ples at  Caesarea  Philippi  and  to  the  multitude  at  the  triumphal 
entrance  ^into  Jerusalem,  as  the  critics  would  have  us  conclude 

1 Wittichen,  “ Das  Leben  Jesu  in  urkundlicher  Darstellung,”  Jena,  1876,  p.  196. 
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from  Mark’s  narrative  ? If  so,  then  the  fourth  evangelist  has 
indisputably  falsified  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the  meeting  with  the 
disciples  at  the  Jordan  is  pure  fiction.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why 
the  Gentile  Christian  of  the  second  century,  who,  according  to 
these  critics,  re-wrote  the  synoptic  narrative  in  accordance  with 
his  conception  of  the  Logos,  could  have  any  reason  at  this 
special  point  for  contradicting  the  prevailing  representation. 
Although  he  was  anti-Judaistic  in  sentiment,  had  the  popular 
idea  of  a Messiah  become  entirely  strange  to  him  because  he 
put  the  incarnation  of  the  eternal  Logos  in  the  place  of  the  con- 
ception of  the  Messiah  ? And  he  it  is  who  makes  the  disciples 
greet  Jesus  as  Israel’s  King  at  a time  when,  according  to  the 
accepted  account,  they  could  have  had  no  thought  of  his  Mes- 
siahship. 

It  is  therefore  worth  the  trouble  to  come  back  to  Mark,  and 
inquire  whether  that  interpretation  of  his  account  which  makes 
the  fourth  Gospel  such  an  unintelligible  historical  distortion — 
whether  this  be  so  inevitable.  We  are  intentionally  not  speak- 
ing of  Mark’s  conception.  Granted  that  it  could  be  unanswer- 
ably proven  that  he  had  the  idea  which  the  critics  ascribe,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  was  not  an  eye-witness.  As  the 
Presbyter  relates,1  he  wrote  out  exactly  what  he  remembered 
of  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus  as  contained  in  the  instruc- 
tions of  Peter. 

Peter  certainly  related  no  connected  narrative  concerning 
Christ,  but  simply  detached  events,  single  words.  We  have 
not  to  inquire  how  Mark  joined  these  together  and  gave  them 
their  pragmatic  signification  ; but  rather  what  we,  who  have  his 
reliable  accounts  from  eye-witnesses,  can  gather  from  them  for 
historical  consideration. 

He  begins  his  account  with  the  message  of  the  Baptist,  who 
pointed  to  the  greater  than  he,  that  was  to  follow,  as  to  the 
one  who  should  bring  the  Messianic  outpouring  of  the  Spirit, 
i.e.,  to  the  Messiah  (Mark  I : 7,  ff.).  Jesus  then  appears.  We 
shall  not  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  at  his  baptism  was  pro- 
claimed by  a heavenly  voice  the  chosen  of  Jehovah  in  accord- 

1 Eusebius,  “ Historia  Ecclesiastica,”  III.,  xxxix.  15  ; Opera,  ed.  Dindorf, 
Leipzig,  1871,  vol.  iv.,  p.  136. 
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ance  with  Fsalm  2:7;  for  the  critics  will  deny  that  the  voice 
was  heard  elsewhere  than  in  Jesus  himself.  But  when  this  Jesus 
announces  the  “ fulness  of  time”  and  the  nearness  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  (1  : 1 5),  when  he  so  soon  calls  the  two  pairs  of  broth- 
ers to  be  fishers  of  men  (1  : 17),  we  are  forced  to  ask  ourselves 
whom  the  disciples  consider  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  be,  for 
whose  sake  they  rend  the  tenderest  bonds  of  affection,  the  one 
forsaking  wife  and  home,  the  other  father  and  mother,  giving 
up  their  avocation  to  find  in  the  fellowship  of  this  Galilean  a 
higher  calling  than  their  former  one.  The  prophet  of  Israel  in 
whom  the  people  believed  called  him  that  should  follow,  the 
Messiah.  One  has  come  after  him,  and  wins  the  disciples  to 
himself,  taking  them  by  storm  ; but  that  he  may  be  the  Mes- 
siah, of  this  they  cannot  possibly  know  any  thing  ! He  preaches 
the  kingdom  of  God,  declares  directly  that  the  hour  is  come  and 
calls  upon  them  to  win  men  for  it.  Every  one  who  had  once 
heard  the  voices  of  the  prophets  knew  that  there  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  as  it  was  to  be  established,  a representative 
of  the  Almighty,  an  Anointed  of  Jehovah,  a Son  of  the  High- 
est, such  an  one  as  Israel  had  never  yet  seen  ; and  yet  these 
pious  Israelites  have  not  the  most  remote  knowledge  of  it  ! Is 
that  probable  ? 

Jesus  commences  his  public  activity.  It  is  true  that  Mark 
does  not  tell  us  what  he  preached  in  the  synagogue,  as  Luke 
does,  who  describes  one  of  those  sermons  in  which  Christ  made 
himself  known  as  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  whom  Isaiah  had  fore- 
told (Luke  4 : 21).  But  no  other  evangelist  has  left  us  such  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  mighty  movement  among  the  people,  which 
his  appearance  called  forth.  What  does  the  multitude  mean  as 
it  presses  to  his  feet,  in  the  city  and  on  the  sea-shore  ? They 
will  be  healed,  is  the  answer.  We  do  not  stop  here  to  show 
how  imperfectly  the  modern  criticism,  which  reduces  his  healing 
to  the  quieting  of  a few  nervous  invalids,  and  to  a few  fortunate 
predictions,  can  explain  even  this.  But  all  the  thousands  whom 
the  account  mentions  cannot  have  been  sick,  or  even  bearers  of 
the  sick.  Perhaps  they  wish  to  hear  his  words  ? But  very  soon 
Jesus  complains  that  this  people  with  hearing  ears  hears  not 
(Mark  4 : 12);  and  that  they  had  not  done  the  one  thing  to  which 
his  words  certainly  called  them,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Jesus 
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in  the  zenith  of  his  ministry  was  obliged  to  send  his  disciples 
forth  a second  time  to  preach  repentance  (Mark  6 : 12).  In  fact 
it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a historical  representation  of 
these  scenes  among  the  people  can  be  made  unless  it  be  granted 
that  they  looked  upon  Christ  from  the  very  beginning  as  the 
Messiah  who  was  predicted  by  the  prophet  John.  It  is  only 
necessary  that  this  be  rightly  understood.  Of  course  it  could 
never  come  into  the  mind  of  a Jew,  who  hoped  for  the  promise 
of  the  fathers,  that  this  Rabbi  of  Nazareth  was  already  the 
anointed  King  of  Israel.  But  the  masses  who  thronged  his  path 
steadfastly  believed  that  he  and  no  other  was  the  Chosen  of 
Jehovah,  who  at  the  appointed  time  should  ascend  the  throne 
of  his  fathers,  to  burst  the  fetters  of  foreign  tyranny  and  lead 
his  people  to  the  summit  of  fortune  and  prosperity  through  the 
miraculous  power  of  God,  which  was  vouchsafed  to  him  daily 
in  his  ministrations  among  the  sick.  In  a land  like  Israel, 
where  the  national  and  the  religious  life  had  always  been  most 
closely  connected,  it  could  certainly  surprise  no  one  that  he 
whom  God  had  appointed  King  and  who  was  to  bring  about  the 
consummation  of  the  theocracy  should  interest  himself  by  in- 
struction and  exhortation  in  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the 
people.  What  was  his  healing  the  sick  and  feeding  the  hungry 
but  the  prelude  to  the  Messianic  time  when  the  blessing  of 
God  should  come  in  fulness  and  all  want  should  be  at  an  end  ? 
Thus  they  eagerly  followed  Him  in  whom  the  hope  of  Israel 
rested,  they  hung  by  thousands  breathless  on  his  words,  wait- 
ing for  the  instant  when  he  should  give  the  wished-for  sign,  and 
the  hour  of  Israel’s  release  should  have  struck. 

Certainly  no  one  can  call  this  explanation  improbable. 
Whether  it  be  the  right  one  depends  upon  whether  Jesus,  by 
the  manner  of  his  personal  testimony,  strengthened  or  weak- 
ened this  popular  faith.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  he  no- 
where directly  calls  himself  the  Messiah,  for  that  word  would 
have  been  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  the  Messianic  political 
revolution.  He  called  himself  the  Son  of  man  ; but  it  is  truly 
a strange  historical  view,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  that 
by  this  name  he  wished  to  denote  that  he  was  simply  a man  ; 
as  if  the  Nicene  formula  had  been  tendered  him  from  all  sides 
ready  for  use,  and  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  prevent  the  people 
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from  forgetting  his  humanity  in  the  thought  of  his  divinity. 
No,  he  meant  to  call  himself  the  absolutely  unique  man — indeed 
that  one  of  whom  all  Israel  must  have  known  that  he  was  to 
come  in  the  fulness  of  time,  in  order  to  achieve  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  theocracy.  Only,  this  self-designation  left  inten- 
tionally undecided,  whether  all  these  things  were  to  take  place 
from  the  royal  throne  ; it  renewed  the  question  whether  the 
people  would  connect  his  singular  appearance  (as  yet  devoid  of 
all  marks  of  the  Messiahship,  in  the  sense  of  the  popular  expec- 
tation) directly  with  the  Messianic  time  announced  as  so  near 
at  hand.  They  had  already  thought  that  they  had  discovered 
in  his  first  sermon  a divine  authority,  such  as  their  learned 
scribes  did  not  possess  ; he  claimed  and  manifested,  as  the 
Son  of  man,  an  authority  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  without 
preist  or  sacrifice,  such  as  belonged  only  to  the  Messianic 
period  ; and  he  exercised  an  authority  over  the  holiest  and  the 
central  point  of  the  Law,  the  Sabbath,  such  as  the  ordained 
hierarchy  had  never  pretended  to  lay  claim  to.  Yes,  those  ac- 
knowledged patterns  of  virtue,  the  popularly  beloved  Phari- 
sees, were  openly  disavowed  by  him  ; and  though  he  ventured 
to  quarrel  with  the  scribes  who  had  come  from  Jerusalem,  the 
people  remained  true  to  him.  Whom,  then,  did  the  multitude 
think  this  great  teacher  to  be,  who  dared  to  exalt  himself  above 
all  their  authorities  and  sacred  usages  ? 

To  be  sure,  the  multitude  is  blind,  and  we  must  not  criticise 
their  motives  too  severely  when  they  are  once  filled  with  en- 
thusiasm. The  disciples  were  also  men  of  the  people,  and  Mark 
does  not  weary  in  telling  how  dull  and  tardy  of  comprehension 
they  were,  and  how  oft  Jesus  had  to  correct  them  (Mark  6 : 52  ; 
7:18;  8 : 17-21).  It  is  thus  possible,  though  barely  prob- 
able, that  they  had  up  to  this  time  been  consulting  with  the 
crowd  as  to  what  great  prophet  they  should  consider  this  Jesus 
to  be,  and  that  they  in  their  helplessness  had  been  inclined  to 
believe  in  a resurrection  of  the  Baptist  and  in  a descent  of 
Elias.  But,  strangely  enough,  the  one  thought  that  did  not 
come  to  them  was  the  one  which,  considering  the  preaching  of 
John,  would  seem  to  be  the  most  natural,  viz.,  that  he  might  be 
the  Messiah,  the  Chosen  of  God  ; and  since  he  did  not  make  this 
express  statement,  the  idea  remained  concealed  from  their  view. 
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Even  this  alternative  is  inadmissible. 

For  Mark  mentions  repeatedly  and  emphatically  (more  so 
than  the  other  evangelists)  how  the  demoniacs  addressed  Jesus 
as  the  “ Holy  One  of  God  ” (i  : 24),  as  the  Messiah  (1  : 34),  and 
as  the  “ Son  of  God  (3  : 1 1 ; 5 : 7). 

Here  again  we  have  a strange  enigma. 

Modern  criticism  regards  these  unfortunates  as  victims  of 
a frenzy,  in  whose  strange  phantasies  is  reflected  the  prevailing 
popular  idea  of  their  own  condition,  naturally  also  the  notion 
of  the  signification  of  him  on  whom  they  call.  Then,  however, 
it  is  proven  that  he  whom  they  address  as  the  ruler  of  devils 
was  looked  upon  as  the  Messiah  by  the  people,  exactly  as  they 
(the  demoniacs)  regarded  him.  But  even  if  we  give  up  this 
view  of  their  disease,  so  much  is  certain  : the  multitude  had 
heard  these  beings  call  him  Messiah  times  almost  without  num- 
ber— beings  whom  it  considered  inspired  by  a higher  although 
demoniacal  intelligence,  and  whose  view  of  the  authority  of 
Christ  over  devils  was  apparently  confirmed  by  their  own  recov- 
ery. And  yet  the  multitude  and  the  disciples  had  never  in  their 
turn  been  led  to  regard  him  as  the  Messiah  ! Finally,  near  the 
snowy  summits  of  Lebanon  the  eyes  and  lips  of  the  disciples  are 
suddenly  opened  ! Why  just  at  this  time  ? Our  critics  praise 
this  mental  act  of  the  disciples  very  highly,  because  “ they, 
contrary  to  all  expectation  and  possibility,  proclaim  him  King 
of  Israel  who  began  the  government  of  the  world  as  a fugi- 
tive and  as  the  man  of  the  ‘ Crown  of  Thorns  ’ ” (see  Keim). 
Like  very  much  in  the  celebrated  history  of  Jesus  in  which  these 
words  occur,  the  phrase,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  more  finely 
turned  than  thoughtful ; for  while  Keim,  in  the  section  “ Jesus’ 
Flights,”  has  a great  deal  to  say  about  these  flights,  not  a syl- 
lable in  regard  to  them  is  to  be  found  in  Mark,  altogether  aside 
from  their  historical  improbability  ; and  Jesus  had  not  yet  be- 
gun to  speak  of  the  crown  of  thorns,  for,  as  every  one  knows,  it 
was  not  till  somewhat  later  (Mark  8:  31)  that  he  first  spoke 
publicly  of  the  sufferings  he  was  to  undergo. 

According  to  Mark,  absolutely  nothing  had  happened  which 
could  just  at  this  instant  have  brought  the  thought  of  Christ’s 
Messiahship  into  the  minds  of  the  disciples.  We  are  rather  re- 
minded that  but  a short  time  previous  the  Pharisees  (8  : 11), 
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who  demanded  a sign  from  heaven,  had  been  dismissed  with  a 
very  short  answer.  In  fact,  whoever  had  never  previously  had 
even  the  most  indefinite  thought  of  the  Messiahship  could  not 
help  learning  from  the  tempting  inquiry  of  the  Pharisees  what 
the  real  question  in  regard  to  Jesus  was  ; for  these  men  wished 
to  see  whether  he  could  establish  his  claim  by  one  of  those 
signs  from  heaven  which  the  Old  Testament  prophecy  so  often 
mentions  as  the  characteristics  of  the  day  of  the  Lord.  And  if 
before  this  the  disciples  had  consciously  rejected  the  thought 
of  his  Messiahship,  it  would  seem  that  his  manner  of  refusing 
every  sign  of  the  kind  would  be  the  clearest  proof  to  them 
that  he  himself  did  not  desire  to  hear  any  thing  of  these  Mes- 
sianic aspirations.  Nevertheless,  they  have  scarcely  reached 
Caesarea  Philippi,  on  the  way  from  Dalmanutha,  when  they 
acknowledge  him  aloud  and  in  contrast  to  the  people  as  the 
Messiah.  In  any  case  we  must  console  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  this  revolution  remains  absolutely  unexplained 
and  inexplicable  in  Mark,  if  we  accept  the  modern  interpreta- 
tion of  the  scene  ; and  we  must  cease  praising  the  clear  insight 
which  is  said  to  be  afforded  by  Mark  alone  into  the  develop- 
ment of  the  life  of  Christ. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  one  who  used  our  Mark’s 
Gospel  as  the  groundwork  of  a history  of  Jesus’  life  could  by 
no  means  have  understood  it  as  our  modern  critics.  At  least 
the  first  evangelist  is  throughout  not  at  all  of  the  opinion  that 
the  disciples  first  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ’s  high  office 
at  Caesarea  Philippi  ; but  he  makes  them  exclaim  as  early  as 
chap.  14  : 33  : “ Of  a truth,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God  !”  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  given  the  people  the  same  credit,  al- 
though he  has  recorded  that  Jesus,  in  casting  out  devils,  always 
gave  the  impression  of  Messianic  power  ; but  he  sees  in  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  shape  of  the  phrase  at  12  : 23,  not  so  much  a 
confirmation  of  a former  faith,  as  rather  a confusion  on  the 
part  of  their  unbelief.  From  the  context  it  seems  that  this 
was  the  unbelief  which  the  inimical  Pharisees  had  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  the  people.  But  the  first  evangelist  had  not  only 
Mark’s  Gospel  : he  had  also  the  old  apostolic  document  with  its 
rich  store  of  sayings,  in  which  occurred  so  much  that  must  have 
led  the  multitude  and  the  disciples  to  Christ’s  claims  to  the 
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Messiahship.  We  will  not  quote  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
because  toward  the  end  of  it,  as  it  is  in  Matthew,  later  utteran- 
ces of  Christ  have  probably  been  added,  as  in  the  commission 
of  the  disciples  (Matt,  io)  ; and  because  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law 
which  constituted  his  righteousness,  and  the  blessedness  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  might  easily  have  been  proclaimed  by  a 
prophet  who  was  only  a forerunner  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
But  when  Christ  commands  John,  who  begins  to  doubt  His 
Messiahship,  to  look  at  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  His  life 
(Is.  35  : 5 ; 61  : i),  and  admonishes  the  Baptist  not  to  be  offended 
in  Him  (Matt.  II  : 3-6),  how  can  we  well  imagine  the  disciples 
as  standing  by  and  yet  having  no  idea  of  His  Messiahship  ? 
And  as,  before  the  masses,  he  declares  John  to  be  more  than  a 
prophet,  because  with  him  the  time  of  the  Law  and  the  Proph- 
ets had  come  to  an  end,  and  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  had 
begun  in  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  (Matt.  11  : 13,  ff.),  whom 
could  the  people  consider  him  to  be,  that  bore  witness  to  the 
forerunner  that  the  same  was  the  promised  Elias?  If  he  de- 
clared that  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  greater  than 
the  greatest  born  of  woman,  so  long  as  the  latter  doubted 
whether  he  was  the  expected  deliverer  (Matt.  1 1 : 1 1),  then  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  must  certainly  have  come  ; and  in  whom 
else  could  it  be  than  in  the  Messiah  and  his  followers  ? And 
when  he  spoke  of  the  children  of  wisdom,  of  whom  the  divine 
wisdom  was  justified  which  prescribed  to  the  Baptist  his  ascetic 
life  and  to  the  Son  of  man  his  untrammelled  intercourse  with 
publicans  and  sinners  (Matt.  11  : 18,  f.)  ; of  the  simple  to  whom 
the  Father  had  revealed  all  things,  giving  to  the  Son,  who  alone 
knew  him,  the  power  to  reveal  the  Father  when  he  would  (Matt. 
1 1 : 26  f.) — whom  could  he  mean  by  this  but  those  who  be- 
lieved him  to  be  the  Messiah,  the  Son  whom  the  Father  had 
sent  to  bring  to  completion  the  whole  plan  of  salvation  ? When 
he  said  that  he  was  greater  than  the  temple  (Matt.  12:6),  and 
greater  than  Jonas  or  Solomon  (ver.  41,  ff.),  what  were  his  hear- 
ers to  think  of  such  words  ? Had  there  ever  been  a prophet 
who  ventured  to  say  such  things  of  himself  ? And  who  could 
be  greater  than  a prophet  but  the  promised  of  the  prophets  ? 
When  Jesus  proved,  by  driving  out  the  devils,  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  come,  and  immediately  thereafter  spoke  of  the 
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stronger  man  who  had  come  to  bind  the  strong  (ver.  28,  ff.), 
were  the  people  and  the  disciples  to  imagine  a kingdom  without 
its  Lord',  and  to  consider  the  conqueror  of  Satan  as  any  other 
than  the  promised  Messiah  ? 

When  he  declared  the  disciples  blessed,  because  they  had 
seen  what  the  prophets  and  righteous  had  in  vain  desired  to  see 
(Matt.  13  : 1 7),  what  must  they  have  thought  of  this  beatifica- 
tion if  they  had  as  yet  had  no  idea  of  his  Messiahship  ? 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  all  these  passages  belong  to  the 
best  authenticated  portions  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  since  they  are  all 
taken  from  the  oldest  authority  used  by  the  first  and  third 
evangelists,  and  which,  according  to  credible  tradition,  can  only 
be  traced  back  to  the  collection  of  sayings  or  apothegms  of  the 
Apostle  Matthew.  To  my  knowledge,  it  is  not  denied  that  all 
these  declarations  are  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  scene  at  Caes- 
area Philippi.  What  is  to  be  said,  however,  of  a criticism, 
which,  notwithstanding  this,  ventures  to  maintain  on  the 
strength  of  one  passage  in  Mark  that  the  people  at  large  had 
not  yet  thought  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  the  disciples 
not  until  after  Caesarea  Philippi  ; and  which,  with  this  rash- 
est  of  hypothesis  as  a basis,  brands  the  fourth  Gospel  as  a 
lie  in  a place  where  there  is  the  least  real  chance  for  cavilling  ? 

But  we  have  in  this  oldest  document  not  only  mediate  but 
also  immediate  testimony,  that  matters  were  not  as  this  criti- 
cism maintains.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  still  questioned  by  some 
whether  this  document  really  contained  pieces  of  true  narrative  ; 
and  yet  many  of  the  most  important  of  its  sayings  could  not  be 
communicated  without  relating,  though  perhaps  meagrely,  the 
occurrences  which  prompted  them.  Among  these  belongs  un- 
doubtedly the  history  of  the  two  blind  men  (Matt.  9 : 27-31), 1 
which  the  first  evangelist  has  woven  into  the  grand  picture  he 
gives  of  Christ’s  activity  in  healing,  but  which  we  have  no  rea- 
son for  placing  at  a later  time.  These  two  blind  men,  of  whom 
this  document  tells  us,  to  whom  Jesus  had  spoken  the  word 
promising  to  faith  the  certain  fulfilment  of  its  requests  (Matt. 
9 : 29) — these  address  him  as  the  Son  of  David  and  as  the  Lord, 
the  latter  of  which  titles  suffices  to  show  that  the  first  was 
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meant  as  no  mere  genealogical  compliment,  but  as  an  appeal  to 
that  Son  of  David  who  was  called  to  be  the  King  of  Israel. 

Holtzmann,  who  belongs  to  the  one-sided  friends  of  Mark, 
declares,  against  all  analogy,  that  the  story  is  a pure  literary 
fabrication  of  the  first  evangelist  ; 1 * but  why  ? Ostensibly  be- 
cause the  invocation  as  the  Son  of  David  does  not  fit  into  the 
period  before  Mark  8 : 22-26 — that  is  in  reality  ; because  this 
narrative  is  a convincing  testimony  against  the  modern  interpre- 
tation of  the  account  given  by  Mark. 

How  Keim,  who  builds  the  same  theory  from  his  highly- 
praised  Matthew  source,  regards  this  account,. I cannot  discern, 
but  he  will  naturally  condemn  it  as  a later  addition,  like  the 
passage  chap.  14  : 23  ;3  but  even  if  it  belong  exclusively  to  the 
first  evangelist,  it  is  a new  sign  how  very  foreign  to  his  mind 
was  the  modern  conception  of  Peter’s  confession. 

There  is  a still  more  important  account,  concerning  which 
the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  entire  originality  of  the  Gos- 
pel by  Mark  are  obliged  to  admit  that  it  is  preserved  by  Mat- 
thew in  the  more  original  form.3 

They  explain  this  by  the  help  of  the  ingenious  hypothesis 
(already  often  proven  untenable)  of  a still  earlier  Mark  Gospel, 
which  is  on  the  whole  most  purely  preserved  in  Mark,  except 
in  isolated  cases  like  the  present  ; we  shall  rather  see  here  a 
proof  that  this  account,  with  its  very  important  teachings,  was 
also  in  the  afore-mentioned  oldest  source,  that  it  was  known  to 
Mark,  and  is  here  reproduced  in  his  free  manner.4 

We  mean  the  history  of  the  Canaanitish  woman  (Matt.  15  : 
21-28).  Since  the  time  and  place  of  this  event  may  be  definitely 
settled,  and  it  in  any  case  precedes  that  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  it 
is  very  significant  that  here  the  woman  calls  Jesus  Lord  and  Son 
of  David,  while  Mark  intentionally  or  unintentionally  omits  it. 
The  most  striking  thing  is  that  it  is  a heathen  woman  who  ad- 
dresses him  in  this  manner,  and  that  she  comes  from  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  Holy  Land.  That  this  Jesus  was  the  prom- 
ised member  of  the  house  of  David,  who  should  erect  the 

1 Holtzmann,  “ Die  Synoptischen  Evangelien,”  Leipzig,  1863,  p.  182. 

3 Keim,  “ Geschichte  jesu  von  Nazara,”  Zurich,  1871,  vol.  ii. , p.  518,  note  2. 

3 Holtzmann,  ut  stcpra,  p.  85. 

4 See  proofs  in  Weiss,  “ Das  Matthaeusevangelium,”  Halle,  1876,  p.  254,  ff. 
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throne  of  .his  fathers,  and  lead  his  people  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  fortune,  must  therefore  have  been  so  universally  in  the 
mouth  of  all  Israel,  that  even  over  in  the  land  of  the  heathen 
he  was  known  only  by  this  name,  and  that  he  was  reverently 
greeted  as  Lord  when  his  help  was  invoked.  But  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  is  such  a well-known  fact  it  has  remained  hidden 
from  the  disciples.  Whoever  can  satisfy  himself  with  this  the- 
ory may  do  so,  but  it  must  not  be  said  that  the  sources  of  our 
narrative  necessitate  its  acceptance.  In  opposition  to  the  mod- 
ern conception  of  Peter’s  confession  stands  not  only  John, 
whose  testimony  is  by  many  considered  unsuitable  (and  that 
for  other  than  historical  reasons)  ; but  Mark  himself  in  his 
entire  account,  the  first  evangelist,  and  his  oldest  source  all 
contradict  it.  They  all  bear  indirect  witness,  and  direct  witness 
of  the  most  manifold  nature,  that  the  people  and  the  disciples 
had  from  the  beginning  looked  upon  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  of 
course  in  the  above-mentioned  sense,  that  the  day  at  Caesarea 
Philippi  was  not  the  date  of  the  birth  of  this  faith  in  him  as 
the  Messiah. 

With  this,  however,  all  the  enigmas  of  our  narrative  are  by 
no  means  solved.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  Jesus,  if 
the  people  had  from  the  beginning  addressed  him  as  the  Mes- 
siah, should  now  suddenly  ask  whom  the  multitude  thought  him 
to  be  ; why  the  answer  of  the  disciples,  among  all  the  different 
opinions,  should  omit  just  this  one  ; why  the  confession  of  Peter 
was  made  so  peculiarly  conspicuous  ; and  why  the  disciples  were 
forbidden  to  spread  an  opinion  which  had  been  familiar  for  so 
long  a time. 

In  order  to  remove  these  difficulties,  the  only  course  possible 
is  to  look  around  us  in  the  Gospels,  to  see  whether  we  have  not, 
somewhere,  more  exact  information  regarding  this  incident.  It 
is  in  vain  that  we  look  for  such  in  Luke  ; for  a glance  at  the 
parallel  passage  (Luke  9:18,  ff.)  shows  that  it  is  simply  a restate- 
ment of  the  scene  in  Mark,  with  the  peculiarity  that  the  writer 
thought  it  necessary  to  mention  expressly  how  Jesus  prepared 
himself  by  prayer  for  the  important  occurrences  with  his  dis- 
ciples which  were  soon  to  follow. 

The  only  hope,  then,  is  the  first  evangelist,  of  whom  we 
know  that  he  sometimes,  in  his  reproduction  of  Mark,  went 
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back  to  this  oldest  source,  so  much  mentioned.  Although 
Keim,  whose  predilection  for  Matthew  has  been  more  highly- 
praised  than  his  interpretation  warrants,  considers  his  account 
in  this  case  as  altogether  the  most  original,  yet  this  is  apparent- 
ly not  the  case.  It  seems,  rather,  susceptible  of  very  easy  proof 
that  the  narrative  is  often  dependent  on  that  of  Mark.  One 
needs  only  to  observe  the  literal  agreement  of  both  texts,  and 
in  case  of  a deviation,  to  ask  on  which  side  the  difference  is  the 
more  easily  explained.  Let  us  make  an  experiment.  At  the 
opening  of  the  narrative  we  notice  the  peculiarly  careful,  ex- 
planatory manner  of  Mark.  Since  Jesus,  according  to  him,  had 
just  been  in  Bethsaida,  he  expressly  says  that  he  went  out  from 
there  (8  : 22)  ; since,  in  what  follows,  the  disciples  come  especi- 
ally into  consideration,  he  does  not  fail  to  mention  that  Jesus 
was  in  company  with  them,  while  they  are  not  named  at  all  in 
the  previous  incident  (8  : 22-26),  and  may  possibly  have  been 
absent ; since  Jesus  inquires  about  the  opinion  of  the  multitude, 
the  author  remarks  that  they  had  come  into  the  towns  of  Caes- 
area Philippi,  where  they  had  naturally  had  good  opportunity 
to  hear  what  the  people  said  ; and  since  the  whole  conversation 
was  evidently  of  a familiar  character,  he  does  not  fail  to  make 
prominent  that  it  took  place  upon  the  way,  where  Jesus  was 
again  alone  with  his  disciples  (Mark  8 : 27).  It  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent with  the  first  evangelist,  who  has  omitted  the  healing  of  the 
blind  men  at  Bethsaida,  because  he  had  already  given  one  such 
example  (Matt  9 : 27-31)  from  another  source,  and  therefore 
connects  this  conversation  immediately  with  that  indefinitely 
located  talk  with  the  disciples  (Matt.  16  : 5-12),  with  whom  he 
is  alone  on  the  highway.  For  this  reason  all  such  details  were 
superfluous,  and  he  simply  says  that  Jesus  questioned  his  dis- 
ciples as  they  came  into  the  region  of  Caesarea  Philippi  (ra  pept) 
as  in  2 : 22;  15  : 21),  an  expression  common  enough  to 
the  evangelist,  and  which  in  itself  explains  the  more  difficult 
ras  Kaopas  KaiGapiai  (Matt.  16  : 13).  Then  he  adds  Jeremiah 
to  the  list  of  the  prophets  with  whom  the  appearance  of  Jesus 
was  connected,  calls  Peter  by  his  full  name,  adds  to  the  plain 
“ Thou  art  the  Christ”  the  more  solemn  “ The  Son  of  the  liv- 
ing God  ?”  and,  what  is  surprising,  throws  light  upon  an  ex- 
pression in  Mark,  by  saying  that  Jesus  commanded  the  disci- 
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pies  to  tell  no  man  that  he  was  Jesus,  the  Christ  (comp.  Mark 
8 : 30  with  Matt.  16  : 20).  If  now  the  text  of  the  first  Gospel 
seem  to  be  a pure  transcription  of  the  text  of  Mark,  it  must  be 
the  more  surprising  that  a blessing  and  promise  to  Peter  should 
have  been  interpreted  in  it,  of  which  Mark  knows  nothing 
(Matt.  16  : 17-19). 

Critics  like  Holtzmann1  and  Wittichen 3 explain  this  very 
simply  as  an  addition  by  the  first  evangelist  ; but  even  Schen- 
kcl 8 and  Weizsaecker1  seek  its  origin  in  the  collection  of  the 
sayings  of  Christ  above-mentioned. 

In  fact  it  requires  but  a glance  at  the  surprising  relation- 
ship between  Matt.  16  : 17,  and  n : 25,  which  is  discussed  be- 
low, in  order  to  reach  the  conviction  that  this  beatification 
comes  from  the  same  source  as  the  thanksgiving,  especially  as 
the  same  form  of  beatification  occurs  frequently  in  this  docu- 
ment. In  addition,  there  is  the  denomination  of  Simon  as  Bar- 
jona,  which  without  doubt  indicates  the  Aramaic  foundation 
of  the  authority,  as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with  Peter’s  gene- 
alogy, of  which  the  first  Gospel  relates  nothing.  The  play  on 
words  also  between  the  surname  of  Simon  and  the  title  “ Rock  ” 
only  loses  its  ever-lingering  incongruousness  when  we  go  back 
to  the  Aramaic  groundwork,  where  both  were  h'D“D.5  It  would 
take  us  too  far  to  enter  into  the  question  more  fully,  that  as 
the  evangelist  has  at  16  : 19,  in  anticipation,  connected  another 
saying  (Matt.  18  : 18)  from  the  same  source  with  the  promise 
to  Peter,  so  likewise  here  we  have  most  evidently  a recast  of  a 
written  original.  If  this  beatification  were  in  the  old  document, 
then  the  confession  of  Peter  must  have  been  there  also  ; and  if 
jn  the  introduction  to  it,  as  is  highly  probable,  the  popular 
opinions  are  only  mentioned  byway  of  summing  up,  as  they  ap- 
pear in  Mark  6 : 14,  15,  then  there  may  be  preserved  in  Matt. 
1 6 : 13  an  accurate  record  of  Christ’s  question  as  it  is  in  the 
oldest  source,  “ Who  do  you  say  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  ?”  For 
this  is  certainly  the  only  deviation  in  the  first  Gospel  for  which 
the  text  of  Mark  will  serve  as  an  explanation.  There  has  been 

1 Holtzmann,  ut  supra,  p.  193.  2 Wittichen,  ut  supra,  p.  193. 

3 Schenkel,  ut  supra,  p.  148. 

4 Weizsaecker,  “ Evangeliengeschichte,”  p.  471. 

6 Weiss,  “ Das  Matthaeusevangelium,”  Halle,  1876,  p.  393,  note  1. 
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endless  questioning  why  Mark,  who  must  have  heard  from 
Peter’s  own  lips  of  the  beatification  and  the  promise,  and  ac- 
cording to  our  hypothesis  was  also  acquainted  with  this  docu- 
ment in  which  they  were  preserved,  should  have  omitted  them 
from  his  account.  Such  inquiries  are  not  to  be  answered  by 
unnatural  theories,  however  ingenious  they  may  be  ; but  can 
only  be  solved  by  a clear  insight  into  the  composition  of  the 
Gospel,  presupposing  that  one  hypothesis  utterly  destructive  of 
all  clear  understanding  of  the  Gospels  has  at  last  been  aban- 
doned, namely,  that  each  author  wished  to  write  all  he  knew  ; 
for  in  reality  each  chose  only  that  which  was  important  for  his 
special  purpose. 

An  analysis  of  Mark  shows  most  certainly  that  for  him  the 
great  significance  of  the  piece,  which  opens  a new  main  section, 
was  not  so  much  in  the  confession  of  Peter  as  in  the  announce- 
ment of  sufferings  which  follows,  and  which  indicates  in  its 
threefold  repetition  (Mark  8 : 31  ; 9 : 31  ; 10  : 33,  f.,  45)  the  main 
divisions  and  the  close  of  this  section.  The  confession  of  Peter 
forms  rather  the  introduction  to  the  first  picture  of  Christ’s 
sufferings  ; and  this,  again,  seems  to  show  that  Mark  did  not 
attribute  to  it  the  pregnant  signification  which  modern  critics 
have  given  it.  There  was  therefore  no  occasion  for  him  to  con- 
sider more  in  detail  the  words  which  Jesus  further  spoke  at  this 
time.  The  case  must  have  been  very  different  in  the  original  doc- 
ument, where  the  confession  of  Peter  formed  the  introduction  to 
the  following  promise,  which  was  in  all  time  to  come  to  be  of 
such  fundamental  importance  ; and  a beatification  joins  the 
two,  which  offers  us  entirely  new  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
signification  of  that  confession.  At  first  these  seem  to  increase 
the  difficulties  of  our  task.  For  in  the  proportion  -in  which 
this  beatification  lays  the  main  stress  upon  the  confession,  the 
more  necessary  that  interpretation  of  the  latter  seems,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  was  really  the  expression  of  a knowledge  that 
had  just  come  to  the  disciples.  Jesus  confirms  the  blessedness 
of  Peter  by  pointing  to  the  origin  of  the  declaration  just  made 
by  him.  Just  as,  in  chap.  11  : 25,  he  speaks  of  the  divine  reve- 
lation by  which  that  had  been  revealed  to  the  simple  which  had 
been  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  so  here  he  traces  Peter’s 
knowledge  back  to  a divine  revelation.  Of  course  this,  like  1 1 : 27, 
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is  to  be  conceived  as  brought  about  by  the  personal  witness  of 
Jesus  in  word  and  deed,  but  in  both  cases  Jesus  presupposes  that 
without  a work  of  divine  grace  which  shall  make  this  mediation 
successful,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  a saving  knowledge. 
Just  at  this  point  it  must  seem  doubtful  whether  we  have  here 
a knowledge  of  the  Messiahship  of  Christ,  in  the  sense  in  \yhich 
we  saw  above,  that  such  a knowledge  formed  the  necessary  as- 
sumption for  the  enthusiasrrt  concerning  Christ  and  for  the  dis- 
ciples’ attachment  to  him. 

For  as  certainly  as  the  belief  that  he  was  the  promised  one 
and  the  hope  in  the  consummation  which  he  should  accomplish 
were  the  prerequisites  for  understanding  his  appearance,  just 
, so  certainly  did  the  latter  depend  essentially  upon  the  proper 
conception  of  the  manner  in  which  he  intended  to  bring  about 
this  consummation  and  to  found  the  kingdom  of  God.  How- 
very  little  the  people  as  a whole  were  inclined  to  do  this,  Jesus 
himself  declares  most  plainly  in  his  words  (chap,  n : 12-19), 
and  in  his  lamentation  (Matt.  1 1 : 20-24)  over  the  hard-heart- 
edness of  the  cities  in  which  he  had  performed  such  mighty 
works.  But  here  the  question  is  certainly  about  a saving  knowl- 
edge, for  only  on  account  of  such  can  Peter  be  pronounced 
blessed  ; and  therefore  it  is  a knowledge  which  comprehends  in 
itself  a perception  of  the  manner  in  which  Jesus  was  to  accom- 
plish the  fulfilment  of  promise,  and  which  was  so  contradictory 
to  natural  expectation.  As  a necessary  consequence  it  follows 
that  the  disciples  as  well  as  the  multitude  may  have  had  much 
earlier  a knowledge  of  his  Messiahship  which  was  of  an  entirely 
different  kind,  because  it  did  not  spring  from  divine  revelation. 

But  we  are  not  obliged  to  make  this  conjecture  ; it  is  ex- 
pressed as  clearly  as  possible  in  the  beatification,  since  Jesus 
draws  a contrast  between  the  divine  revelation  on  account  of 
which  he  pronounces  Peter  blessed,  and  that  revelation  which 
is  given  through  flesh  and  blood.  The  present  belief  of  Peter 
is  not  contrasted  with  a former  unbelief,  but  his  belief  resting 
on  divine  revelation  is  compared  with  that  which  rests  only  on 
human  mediation.  According  to  an  idiom  of  language  carried 
over  from  the  Old  into  the  New  Testament,  “ flesh”  or  “ flesh 
and  blood  ” denominates  man  in  his  natural  state  of  being,  as 
this  is  determined  by  his  material  bodily  nature  in  opposition 
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to  the  purely  spiritual  being  of  God.  For  just  this  reason  the 
expression  can  never  be  a mere  circumlocution  for  man,  as  if  it 
were  meant  that  other  men  had  not  revealed  it  unto  him  ; 
this  remark  would  have  been  as  unnecessary  after  verse  14  as 
it  would  here  have  been  in  itself  meaningless.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  used  where  it  is  desired  to  indicate  human  being  as 
such,  and  not  the  concrete  individual. 

Now  there  are  only  two  methods  by  which  a cognition  like 
the  one  predicated  of  Peter  can  be  communicated  in  a natural, 
human  way  : either  by  transmission  from  others,  upon  whose 
authority  we  accept  it  ; or  by  personal  experience,  i.e.,  by  men- 
tal impressions  which  call  forth  in  us  certain  representations 
or  cause  us  to  form  certain  opinions.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  9 
original  faith  which  the  disciples  and  the  multitude  had  in  a Mes- 
siah was  communicated  in  both  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
rested  on  the  authority  of  the  prophet  John,  who  had  pointed 
forward  to  the  Messiah  that  was  to  follow  him  ; indeed  he  had, 
according  to  the  Apostle  John,  personally  designated  Jesus  as 
this  one.  On  the  other  hand,  it  rested  on  the  impression  of 
divine  energy  and  unlimited  miraculous  assistance  which  the 
people  constantly  received  from  his  words  and  works,  and 
which  even  led  them  to  hope  for  the  very  highest  things  from 
him.  In  this  sense,  “ flesh  and  blood”  alone  had  at  first  re- 
vealed to  the  disciples,  no  less  than  to  the  multitude,  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah.  It  is  a mistake  when  Neander1  refers  the 
praise  of  Peter’s  faith,  in  the  beatification,  to  a more  advanced 
conception  of  the  person  of  Christ  ; or  when  Schenkel 2 thinks 
that  Peter  had  overcome,  in  this  moment,  his  false  expectations 
in  regard  to  the  Messiah.  For  even  in  the  more  solemn  form 
of  the  confession  in  Matt.  16  : 16,  whose  originality,  after 
what  has  been  seen,  cannot  be  admitted,  there  is  no  trace  of 
such  an  advanced  view  of  Christ,  unless  the  meaning  of  later 
apostolic  teaching  be  arbitrarily  forced  upon  the  words.  And 
aside  from  the  very  imperfect  conception  of  the  false  Messianic 
expectations  in. which  Schenkel,  from  his  manner  of  thought, 
includes  these  hopes  which  seem  well  authorized  by  the  state- 
ments of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  we  have  as  testimony  against 


1 Neander,  “ Leben  Jesu,”  p.  228. 


! Schenkel,  ut  supra , p.  147. 
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his  theory  the  entire  later  history,  and  especially  that  which  im- 
mediately follows  (16  : 22),  where  we  see  how  Peter  attempted 
to  hold  Jesus  back  from  the  way  to  the  Cross.  It  is  not  any 
new  meaning  in  Peter’s  faith,  but  a new  origin,  that  Jesus 
praises.  The  knowledge  of  his  Messiahship  declared  by  Peter 
is  no  longer  one  obtained  from  human  authority  or  mental  im- 
pressions, but  it  has  a basis  in  divine  revelation.  The  personal  tes- 
timony of  the  word  and  work  of  Jesus  must  have  made  an  impres- 
sion on  him  that  was  no  longer  of  a sensuous  nature  ; but  it  had 
moved  him  most  deeply,  and  produced  an  effect  in  him  that  can 
only  be  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  divine  grace.  The 
faith  thus  received  is,  from  its  nature,  as  firm  and  unconquer- 
able as  the  human  faith  is  wavering  and  feeble.  But  this  pecu- 
liarity is  not  made  prominent  immediately. 

It  seems  really  as  if  we  had  merely  exchanged  one  enigma  for 
another.  In  what  does  Jesus  discover  that  the  faith  Peter  has 
is  of  just  this  origin  ? It  might  seem  easy  to  infer  the  answer 
from  the  fact  that  Peter  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  Messiah 
at  a time  when  the  multitude  does  not  recognize  him  as  such 
(Matt.  16  : 14).  But  this  can  have  only  one  meaning  if  the 
multitude  had  formerly  acknowledged  him,  but  had  now  given 
up  this  belief  ; if  they,  like  the  Baptist  in  prison,  had  begun  to 
question  whether  it  were  really  he  that  should  come,  or  if  they, 
because  offended  in  him  and  in  the  manner  of  his  work,  had 
decided  that  they  must  wait  for  another,  and  consider  this  one 
as  a simple  forerunner.  In  this  way  a careful  consideration  of 
Peter’s  confession  as  the  oldest  document  furnished  it  leads  us 
to  conclude  that  it  is  not  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  that  the 
people  had  not  yet  believed,  but  rather  that  they  no  longer  con- 
sidered him  to  be  the  Messiah.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
first  evangelist  seems  to  have  inferred  this  from  the  description 
of  the  scene  as  given  to  him  ; at  least,  this  supposition  explains 
most  easily  why  he,  in  an  earlier  passage,  has  omitted  the  opin- 
ions of  the  people,  which  Mark  (6  : 14,  15)  recounts,  and  only 
speaks  of  Herod  Antipas  (Matt.  14  : 12).  We  seek  in  vain  in 
Mark  and  Matthew  for  any  hint  as  to  what  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  this  falling  away  from  the  belief  in  Christ.  But  the 
manner  in  which  Jesus  gradually  retired  from  his  customary 
activity  among  the  people  after  the  feeding  of  the  multitude 
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proves  that  something  of  the  kind  must  have  happened  ; that  in 
the  background  of  this  scene  significant  events  must  have  had  a 
place,  which  made  the  scene  possible,  since  they  changed  the 
relation  of  the  people  to  Jesus,  and  hence  of  Jesus  to  the  peo- 
ple. He  undertook  long  journeys  to  the  farthest  borders  of 
Galilee  and  even  beyond,  which  removed  him  entirely  from  the 
former  scene  of  his  career  ; but  it  was  not  in  order  to  begin 
work  in  a new  field,  as  will  be  seen  in  Mark  7 : 24.  Wherever, 
nevertheless,  a request  for  help  moves  him  to  his  former  activ- 
ity, he  commands  that  it  be  kept  perfectly  silent  in  order  not  to 
encourage  further  claims  on  his  healing  power  (Mark  7 : 36  ; 
8 : 26)  ; and  when  he  passes  through  Galilee  for  the  last  time,  it  is 
expressly  said  that  “ he  would  not  that  any  man  should  know 
it”  (9  : 30).  Not  until  he  turned  toward  the  south  of  the  coun- 
try do  we  hear  that  he  resumed  again  his  accustomed  work  as 
a teacher  (10  : 1). 

What  it  was  that  induced  Jesus  to  make  this  change  in  his 
demeanor  is  not  told  us  in  our  Synoptic  Gospels.  We  have  seen 
above  that  the  flight  of  Jesus,  about  which  Keim  relates  so 
much,  is  a vain  invention  of  a criticism  which,  because  it  will 
not  seek  an  explanation  in  the  right  place,  is  obliged  to  fabri- 
cate one  for  itself  in  regard  to  which  our  authorities  know 
nothing.  In  the  kingdom  of  Herod  Antipas,  Jesus  was  perfectly 
safe  ; for  we  know  that  this  king,  tormented  by  his  conscience 
on  account  of  the  murder  of  John,  did  not  think  of  attacking 
Him  whom  he  considered  the  risen  Baptist  (Mark  6 : 16),  and 
who  had  really  done  nothing  to  endanger  the  monarch’s  crown. 
But  when  Jesus  \fas  warned  (Luke  13  : 31)  of  Herod’s  alleged 
murderous  plans,  we  see  from  His  answer  that  He  penetrated 
the  cunning  of  the  “ fox,”  Herod,  who  by  such  apparently 
well-meant  warnings  would  gladly  have  removed  from  his  realm 
such  an  unpleasant  person  ; for  he  feared  Jesus  more  than  the 
latter  him,  and  well  knew  that  if  Jesus  turned  His  steps  south- 
ward he  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  really  His 
deadly  enemies. 

The  reasons  for  this  change  in  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the 
people  must  have  been  more  internal  and  weighty  than  any  nom- 
inal persecutions  in  Galilee.  A hint  at  them  is  preserved  in  the 
description  of  the  scene  in  the  oldest  source,  which  hint  cannot 
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be  prized  too  highly.  After  the  beautification  of  Peter,  fol- 
lows, as  is  known,  the  promise  to  him  in  which  Jesus  is  to  build 
his  church  upon  this  “ Rock”  (Matt.  16  : 18).  It  is  known  that 
in  this  saying  the  word  in xXrjOia  occurs  for  the  first  time,  and  it 
occurs  only  once  more  in  this  document  (Matt.  18  : iy).  It  is 
certainly  not  accidental  (and  much  more  importance  should 
have  been  attached  to  it)  that  Jesus  speaks  of  his  church  now 
for  the  first  time,  and  after  this  but  very  little.  Some  have 
been  of  the  opinion  that  the  word  was  brought  over  from  the 
later  apostolic  writings  into  the  words  of  Jesus  ; but  they  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  in  chap.  18  : 17  a united  locally  lim- 
ited fellowship  of  the  followers  of  Christ  is  presupposed,  and 
that  this  expression  can  therefore  not  have  been  formed  at  a 
time  when  there  was  a multiplicity  of  single  congregations  of 
which  the  collective  exxX r/ffia  consisted,  and  that  in  the  apostolic 
language  the  technical  expression  is  not  ixuXrjala  xpidtou,  but, 
with  unimportant  exceptions, exxXrjffia  $£ov.  The  reason  why 
Christ  did  not  use  this  expression  is  very  evident.  There  was 
already  an  EHuX-rjaia  Ssov  ; for  the  congregation  of  Israel,  which 
was  united  by  descent  from  the  fathers,  and  marked  by  the  seal  of 
the  circumcision,  was  really  nifT1  2»np*  To  this  house  of  Is- 
rael Jesus  considered  himself  sent  (Matt.  15  : 24)  ; for  the  king- 
dom of  God  which  he  announced  was  nothing  but  the  consum- 
mation of  the  theocracy  which  had  existed  in  Israel  from  the 
beginning,  and  should,  according  to  promise,  realize  its  highest 
ideal  in  the  time  of  the  Messiah.  He  worked  among  his  peo- 
ple as  such,  and  never  seems  to  have  entertained  the  thought 
of  uniting  his  followers  into  an  exclusive  fellowship,  separated 
from  the  masses. 

When  we  now,  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  hear  him  speaking  of 
the  erection  of  an  ixxXria'ia,  which  should  belong  to  him  as  the 
Messiah,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  congregation  of  Israel,  does 
it  not  indicate  a change  in  his  relation  to  the  people  as  such  ? 
It  is  no  longer  the  multitude  itself  in  which  he  hopes  to  realize 
the  kingdom  of  God  ; he  must  be  content  to  begin  this  realiza- 
tion in  much  narrower  fellowship.  True,  as  long  as  he  is  on 
the  earth  he  does  not  take  the  step  which  means,  for  the  time 
at  least,  the  abandonment  of  the  hope  of  gaining  all  his  people. 
But  the  gradual  retreat  from  popular  activity  prepares  the  way 
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for  it,  and  he  leaves  to  Peter  the  task  of  completing  the  work 
when  the  hour  is  come.  He  himself  did  nothing  toward  it, 
and,  therefore  very  little  is  said  of  this  exx\ rj6ia  ; the  greatest 
sorrow  of  his  life,  his  grief  over  the  multitude  who  denied  him, 
lay  in  the  thought  about  the  founding  of  this  separate  congre- 
gation in  Israel.  At  the  last  Passover  in  Jerusalem  he  made 
the  most  earnest  efforts  for  his  people  as  such,  and  not  until 
they  had  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  the  heathen,  until  the 
great  sign  of  Jonah  was  given,  which  praved  him  to  be  the 
Messiah  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God — not  till  then  did 
Peter  understand  his  sign,  and  bring  together,  through  baptism 
in  Christ’s  name,  the  followers  of  Jesus  into  the  inn\r\aia  xpi- 
gtov.  This  movement  was  in  the  mind  of  our  Saviour  as  he 
spoke  the  promise  ; and  as  he  mentions  a church  belonging  to 
the  Messiah,  he  discriminates  between  it  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  who  do  not  belong  to  him,  because  they  will  not  rec- 
ognize and  accept  him  as  the  one  who  he  really  is. 

So  also  is  there  in  the  beatification  an  indication  that  we 
are  standing  at  a point  where  this  relation  of  the  people  to 
him  had  taken  a decisive  character.  But  this  is  inconceivable, 
if  the  people  had  as  yet  had  no  idea  that  he  was  the  Messiah  ; 
for  otherwise  he  would  have  but  needed  to  announce  himself 
plainly  and  unequivocally  as  the  promised  one.  It  presupposes 
that  the  people  had  given  up  the  former  hopes  that  they  had 
placed  in  him.  We  find  ourselves  again  before  the  question  : 
What  had  happened  to  lead  to  this  decision  ? 

In  vain  we  look  for  the  answer  in  Mark,  who  was  not  an 
eye-witness  and  could  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
tical connection  and  historical  development  of  the  course  of 
Christ’s  life.  Just  as  fruitless  is  a search  among  the  fragments 
of  the  oldest  document  as  they  appear  in  the  first  and  third 
Gospels,  and  we  should  indeed  seek  in  vain  even  if  we  had  this 
source  in  its  complete  form  ; for  according  to  the  oldest  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  its  constitution,  it  was  not  a connected 
pragmatical  narrative,  but  only  a collection  of  the  sayings  of 
Christ,  with  or  without  historical  introduction.  We  can,  there- 
fore, only  hope  to  find  it  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  which  originated 
with  one  of  the  apostles.  Modern  criticism  will  not  allow  this 
to  be  genuine,  and  hence  has  no  answer  for  our  question.  It 
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attacks  this  narrative  by  giving  a false  interpretation  to  the 
day  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  growing  out  of  a distortion  of  the 
most  important  relations  on  which  any  understanding  of  the  life 
of  Christ  depends.  We  have  shown  that  it  is  a mistake,  and 
that  the  narrative  by  John  agrees  with  all  that  is  historically 
probable  according  to  the  synoptic  records.  We  will  go  a step 
further.  We  shall  show  that  this  Gospel,  here  as  in  many  other 
places,  not  only  does  not  contradict  the  synoptic  account  when 
considered  in  a truly  critical  manner,  but  that  it  alone  gives 
us  the  key  for  solving  many  of  the  important  questions 
about  the  inner  connection  of  the  life  of  Christ  to  which  the 
synoptic  accounts  give  rise,  but  which  they  alone  cannot  solve 
on  account  of  their  aphoristic  character.  But  does  the  fourth 
Gospel  know  anything  at  all  about  the  scene  at  Caesarea  Phil- 
ippi ? We  believe  w£  are  able  to  answer  in  the  affirmative  with 
the  fullest  confidence. 

There  is  in  John  (6  : 68,  69)  just  as  solemn  a confession  by 
Peter,  and  called  forth  also  by  Jesus  himself,  as  we  find  in  Mat- 
thew or  Mark.  And  can  any  one  seriously  think  that  such  an 
event  could  be  repeated  in  the  life  of  Christ  without  losing  all 
its  significance  ? Is  it  really  at  all  probable  that  both  our  series 
of  accounts  should  separate  exactly  into  these  duplicates,  so 
that  each  knows  of  but  one  scene  and  is  silent  in  regard  to  the 
other  ? Of  course,  if  there  is  any  one  whose  idea  of  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Gospels  demands  that  they  should  everywhere  give 
us  stenographic  reports  of  the  conversations  of  Christ  with  the 
disciples,  we  must  beg  him  not  to  follow  us  any  further  in  the 
path  of  our  investigation.  For  him  there  is  only  one  way  left 
— that  of  the  old  harmonists,  who  tried  to  join  together  all  the 
gospel  narratives,  so  that  each  deviation  of  the  Gospels,  in  a 
single  feature  of  the  story  or  in  a single  saying  of  Jesus,  was 
proof  of  a difference  in  the  incident  or  saying. 

According  to  this,  the  mother-in-law  of  Peter  must  have 
been  healed  three  times  from  fever,  and  thus  have  had  at  least 
two  relapses — which  certainly,  as  Bengel  remarked,  was  not  in 
“ majorem  gloriam”  of  the  healing  power  of  Christ,  or  we 
must  impute  to  the  greatest  being  who  ever  walked  the  earth  a 
surprising  mental  poverty  which  caused  him  to  repeat  the  same 
striking  remark  four  or  five  times  (often  with  almost  literal 
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identity),  and  to  use  whole  series  of  sentences  and  figures  at 
least  twice. 

A scientific  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Christ  is  not  to  be  arrived 
at  in  that  way  ; negative  criticism  may  be  condemned  for  its 
unbelief,  but  will  not  be  refuted.  Let  us  attempt,  therefore,  to 
defend  the  credibility  of  our  Gospels  upon  a somewhat  different 
hypothesis — upon  the  very  natural  one,  that,  as  the  three  older 
evangelists  each  drew  up  a picture  of  the  life  of  Christ  from 
oral  communication  and  written  memoranda  (each  having  from 
some  peculiarity  a special  worth,  none,  however,  giving  a com- 
plete representation),  so  the  fourth  evangelist  has  given  us  a 
view  drawn  from  his  recollections  which  extended  back  half  a 
century,  perhaps  more.  He  has  given  us  such  a representation 
as  corresponded  to  his  guiding  historical  idea,  and  to  the  need 
of  his  time  ; but  it  makes  and  can  make  less  claim  than  the 
others  to  completeness  and  literal  exactness. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  old  copyists  did  not  question 
whether  this  scene  was  the  same  as  the  one  narrated  by  Mark 
and  Matthew.  If  they  had,  they  would  not  have  remodelled 
Peter’s  confession  into  conformity  with  Matt.  16  : 16.  In  fact, 
it  reads  as  follows  in  our  oldest  codices  : We  have  believed  and  are 
assured  that  thou  art  the  Holy  One  of  God,  or  more  accurately, 
the  one  consecrated  by  God  to  the  highest,  i.e .,  the  Messianic, 
calling.  Mark  I : 24  tells  us  that  the  Holy  One  of  God  is  none 
other  than  the  Anointed,  the  Messiah. 

Or  shall  we  hesitate  because  Peter  (John  6 : 68)  seems  to  have 
given  an  express  reason  for  this  his  confession  ? But  it  is  en- 
tirely conceivable  that  the  oldest  account  simply  mentioned  the 
fact  that  Peter  confessed  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  while  John  tells 
us  something  of  what  led  him  to  this  step. 

Or  ought  he  to  have  added  no  word  at  all  in  regard  to  what 
was  going  on  in  his  soul  ? We  have  heard  in  the  beatification 
in  the  oldest  source  that  Jesus  characterized  the  confession  as 
one  that  did  not  rest  upon  human  authority  or  mental  impres- 
sions, but  upon  the  fact  that  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  personal 
testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  word  and  deed,  had  touched  his 
innermost  soul,  and  left  these  ineffaceable  impressions.  Can 
this  fact  be  more  clearly  expressed  than  in  the  words  of  Peter  : 
“ Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ? thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
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life”  ? It  may  be  that  John  put  into  the  riper  form  of  his  rich 
and  profound  knowledge  of  salvation  what  Peter  at  that  time 
could  only  stammer  forth  under  the  influence  of  the  deepest 
emotion.  But  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  a new  and  higher  life 
had  come  to  the  disciples  in  their  association  with  their  Lord 
and  Master,  that  they  could  no  more  forsake  him  since  they  had 
found  the  fountain  of  the  highest  spiritual  good.  And  however 
much  may  for  the  present  be  lacking  in  the  fulfilment  of  all 
their  hopes  and  expectations,  he  and  no  other  can  be  the  ful- 
filler  of  the  many  hopes  of  Israel. 

This  certainty  could  only  be  of  divine  origin  ; and  if  origi- 
nally in  the  oldest  source  Jesus  said,  “ Flesh  and  blood  hath 
not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,” 
it  sounds  very  much  like  an  echo  of  this  beatification  when 
John,  immediately  before  this  scene,  refers  to  a saying  of 
Christ,  the  occasion  of  which  he  does  not  give,  but  which  he 
thus  expresses  : No  man  can  come  to  me  except  it  be  given  him 
of  my  Father  (John  6 : 65).  That  the  beatification  itself  is 
lacking,  is  not  more  surprising  than  its  absence  from  Mark’s 
Gospel. 

“ To  whom  shall  we  go  ?”  These  words  stand  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  question  which  Jesus  directed  to  the  twelve  : 
“ Will  ye  also  go  away?”  And  this  question  is  explained  by 
the  remark  of  the  evangelist  : “ From  that  time  many  of  the 
disciples  went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  him.”  (John 
6 : 66).  If  any  one  wishes  to  cavil  about  words,  it  maybe  said  : 
But  this  is  something  altogether  different  from  the  introduction 
by  Mark.  Is  John  to  be  understood  thus  literally?  How  are 
we  to  understand  that  one  day  Jesus  sees  all  his  followers  turn 
away,  and  that  from  this  time  they  were  no  longer  attached  to 
him?  How  is  Jesus  to  refer  to  this  fact,  which  could  only 
reveal  and  confirm  itself  gradually,  as  to  a phenomenon  suddenly 
visible,  and  then  join  a question  to  it  ? It  is  the  well-known 
method  of  an  author  who  does  not  desire  to  give  the  details, 
but  simply  the  important  crises,  of  a stoiy,  to  join  the  parts 
together  as  they  appear  in  retrospect,  where  things  really 
separated  approach  one  another,  just  as  the  intervals  of  space 
vanish  in  perspective.  In  reality  it  must  have  been  in  the  mind 
of  John  that  from  a certain  point  of  time  on  the  followers  of 
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Jesus — and  these  are,  according  to  John,  all  who  saw  in  him  the 
intended  Messiah  ; in  fact,  the  great  mass  of  the  people — or  a 
very  large  majority  of  them,  gave  up  their  hope  and  did  not 
seek  him  out  as  aforetime.  When  now,  in  the  immediate  circle 
near  Christ,  the  conversation  came  upon  this  question,  in 
what  form  could  it  really  happen  other  than  as  Mark  reports  it  ? 
For  a long  time  the  Twelve  have  been  cognizant  of  this  revolu- 
tion in  the  popular  opinion  ; and  when  Jesus  asks  them  what 
the  people  think  of  him,  they  tell  him  that  rumor  makes  him 
some  great  prophet,  perhaps  a forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  but 
no  longer  the  Messiah.  And  when  he  wishes  to  test  whether 
they  have  also  been  led  to  doubt  him,  how  can  this  be  done 
in  reality  other  than  by  means  of  the  question  : But  who  say  ye 
that  I,  who  call  myself  the  Son  of  man,  am  ? Thus  we  should 
have  a new  confirmation  of  our  interpretation  of  the  scene  at 
Caesarea  Philippi.  For  it  cannot  be  thought  that  Peter  here 
for  the  first  time  confesses  Christ  as  the  Messiah  ; and  that  the 
multitude  does  not  any  longer  consider  him  such,  is  the  hy- 
pothesis from  which  this  scene  according  to  John  receives  its 
peculiarity.  But  some  will  say  time  and  place  are  in  this 
incident  too  different  ; and  even  so  keen  a critic  as  Keim  tells 
us  that  John  has  transferred  the  scene  at  Caesarea  Philippi  to 
the  region  of  Capernaum.1  Where  does  he  read  that  ? 

I find,  it  is  true  (John  6 : 59),  that  part  of  what  immediately 
precedes  occurred  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  ; but  for 
some  things  no  scenery  is  given  (John  6 : 60-64),  and  verse  66 
evidently  has  no  special  location  ; but  the  narrative  describes 
the  final  issue  of  the  events  depicted  in  the  chapter  by  the 
evangelist,  who  very  evidently  (John  6 : 68,  f.),  has  the  confession 
of  Peter  at  Caesarea  Philippi  in  his  mind.  Just  as  certainly  as 
in  verse  66  he  did  not  think  of  an  instantaneous  desertion  on 
the  part  of  the  followers  of  Christ,  just  so  certainly  ought  we 
not  to  infer  from  verse  59  that  he  changed  the  scene  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Capernaum.  In  regard  to  the  time  of 
Peter’s  confession,  the  writer  tells  us  absolutely  nothing : 
only  it  seems  clear  that  it  could  not  have  occurred  in  imme- 
diate temporal  connection  with  the  events  already  described  in 
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the  chapter  ; because,  as  we  saw,  a certain  interval  of  time  was 
necessary  before  the  succession  of  events  here  depicted  could 
have  been  possible. 

True,  there  must  have  existed  a connection,  in  time  more  or 
less  remote,  between  the  feeding  of  the  multitude,  which  John 
narrates  at  the  opening  of  the  chapter,  and  the  transactions 
that  follow  ; for  John  very  plainly  connects  the  desertion  of 
the  disciples  in  a causative  manner  with  it.  But  does  the  ac- 
count in  Mark  contradict  this  ? What  is  there,  then,  in  Mark 
between  the  feeding  of  the  multitude  (8  : 1-9),  and  the  scene 
at  Caesarea  Philippi  (8  : 27,  ff.)  ? Aside  from  the  healing  of 
the  blind  man,  which  took  place  on  the  way  thither,  only  the 
demanding  of  a sign  from  heaven  at  Dalmanutha  (8  : 10-13), 
and  a conversation  concerning  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees, 
about  which  Jesus  warns  the  disciples  (verses  14-21).  It  would 
seem  that  this  did  not  indicate  any  very  great  interval  of  time. 
And  do  we  not  find  in  John’s  narrative,  between  the  feeding  of 
the  multitude  and  our  scene,  a demand  for  a sign  (John  6 : 30), 
and  a conversation  about  the  bread  of  life  (6  : 35),  which  looks 
very  like  the  reverse  side  of  Christ’s  admonition  in  respect  of 
the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  ? It  does  not  here  concern  us  to 
inquire  more  exactly  how  these  two  parallel  passages  are  related 
to  each  other,  and  it  is  also  peculiarly  difficult  ; for  in  this  de- 
scription John  reminds  us  most  vividly  of  those  pictures  in  which 
various  events  separated  in  time  are  brought  together  into  one 
scene,  because  they  are  internally  and  essentially  connected. 
For  our  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  if,  according  to  John, 
a close  relation  exists  between  the  events  after  the  feeding  of  the 
multitude  and  the  revolution  in  the  minds  of  the  people  which 
is  evident  in  the  scene  at  Ceesarea  Philippi,  this  representation 
is  not  contradicted  by  Mark.  But  some  one  will  say  again,  in 
one  case  five  thousand  were  fed  (John  6 : 10)  and  in  the  other 
only  four  thousand  (Mark  8 : 1),  and  that  we  are  not  dealing 
with  the  same  incidents.  We  have  come  to  another  of  those 
questions  where  we  must  decide  whether  we  are  to  contend  for 
the  ways  of  the  old  harmonists,  and  maintain  the  literal  exact- 
ness of  our  gospel  accounts,  or  whether  we  shall  conclude  to 
take  such  a view  of  their  credibility  as  will  allow  a really  his- 
torical delineation  of  the  life  of  Christ.  The  question  is : 
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Were  there  really  two  instances  of  miraculous  feeding,  both 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Gennesareth,  both  taking  place  in 
the  same  way,  even  to  the  point  that  the  disciples  who  have 
already  witnessed  one  show  exactly  the  same  perplexity  and  con- 
fusion as  on  the  first  occasion,  both  narrated  in  almost  the  same 
words,  until  we  reach  the  statement  concerning  the  fragments  re- 
maining? To  be  sure,  at  one  time  the  number  is  placed  at  five 
thousand,  and  again  at  four  thousand.  As  if  any  one  had  counted 
them,  and  as  if  the  estimate  might  not  be  a mere  approximation, 
which  might  as  easily  be  in  error  on  one  side  as  on  the  other  ! As 
if  it  were  not  a more  striking  difference  when  Mark  counts  all 
who  had  eaten  (Mark  6 : 44  ; 8:9),  and  the  first  evangelist 
asserts  both  times  in  the  parallel  passages  that  there  were  just 
the  same  number,  without  counting  women  and  children. 
Again,  there  were  at  one  time  five  loaves  and  two  small  fishes, 
at  the  other  seven  loaves  and  a few  fishes  ; and  once  each  of 
the  disciples  filled  hie  basket  with  fragments,  while  on  the 
second  occasion  there  are  as  many  baskets  full  of  fragments  as 
there  were  loaves.  Now,  are  not  these  deviations  such  as  arise 
in  our  accounts  wherever  a like  incident  is  narrated,  even  such  as 
occur  in  all  gospel  reports  of  the  same  event  ? Is  there  a more 
simple  explanation  than  that  we  have  here  two  different  accounts 
of  the  same  event  ? There  are  even  different  expressions  for  the 
baskets  in  each  of  them.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  show  how 
two  narratives  may  have  arisen.  We  have  seen  that  Mark  was 
acquainted  with  that  oldest  source,  in  which,  though  it  was 
mainly  a collection  of  Christ’s  words,  this  story  must  have  had 
a place  ; a story,  according  to  which  the  almost  ironical  words  of 
Christ  to  his  disciples,  who  were  concerned  about  satisfying  the 
multitude  (Matt.  14  : 16  : give  ye  them  to  eat),  were  literally 
fulfilled  in  so  wonderful  a manner  (14  : 19  : and  he  gave  the 
loaves  to  the  disciples  and  the  disciples  to  the  multitude).  But 
the  manner  in  which  Mark  heard  this  related  by  Peter  deviated 
in  many  details  from  the  way  in  which  Matthew  narrated  it. 
Since  he  had  no  reason  to  give  either  of  the  versions  the 
preference,  he  accepted  both,  and  concluded  that  his  two 
authorities  might  have  meant  two  very  different  events.  And 
yet  both  records  come  ever  and  anon  together  in  his  descrip- 
tion, as  I have  very  carefully  shown  in  my  Gospel  of  Mark. 
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And  if  we  look  at  the  whole  context,  it  becomes  clearer  that  it 
is  a duplicate  which  lies  before  us. 

Both  times  after  the  feeding  they  go  in  a ship  out  on  the 
lake  : in  the  first  instance  they  start  for  Bethsaida  (Mark  6 : 45), 
in  the  second  they  arrive  there  (Mark  8 : 22).  Both  times 
an  attack  from  the  Pharisees  follows,  to  which  a conversation 
with  the  disciples  is  added.  Then  comes  in  each  case  a long 
journey  such  as  Jesus  had  not  yet  undertaken,  and  finally  the 
counterparts — the  healing  of  the  mute  and  of  the  blind  man.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  events  do  not  group  themselves  so 
symmetrically  in  real  life.  But  it  is  very  natural  that  analo- 
gous events  should  become  joined  to  the  two  incidents  which 
have  become  such  from  two  varying  reports  ; for  tradition 
had  fixed  certain  main  features  in  the  succeeding  period 
of  time  which  were  connected  with  the  fundamental  occur- 
rences. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  first  evangelist,  in  de- 
scribing the  first  feeding  of  the  multitude,  goes  back  to  the 
narration  in  the  oldest  source,  while  he  follows  Mark  quite  ex- 
actly in  the  second,1  and  thereby  shows  us  the  origin  of  this 
duplication.  Luke  has  also  become  somewhat  doubtful  in  re- 
. gard  to  it,  and  has  omitted  the  parallel  series  of  events  in  both 
cases,  so  that  he  passes  immediately  from  the  feeding  of  the 
multitude  to  the  scene  at  Caesarea  Philippi.  John,  likewise, 
knows  of  but  one  miracle  of  this  kind,  and  the  very  significance 
which  he  attaches  to  it  excludes  altogether  a repetition  of  the 
event.  Or  rather,  if,  in  spite  of  all  this,  any  one  thinks  that 
after  an  occurrence  which  had  so  deep  and  pregnant  a signifi- 
cance in  the  history  of  Christ,  another  just  like  it,  but  without 
any  noteworthy  consequences,  should  have  followed,  he  must 
certainly  know  whether  that  is  any  very  special  enrichment  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Jesus.  As  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, the  only  result  would  be,  that  the  interval  between  the 
memorable  feeding  and  Caesarea  Philippi  must  have  been 
rather  longer  than  we  had  supposed  ; and  that  John,  who  com- 
bines eclectically  into  a great  scene  the  events  which  are 
significant  for  his  purpose,  has  in  this  case  touched  rather  less 
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fully  than  was  thought  above  upon  the  events  intervening 
between  the  feeding  and  the  confession  of  Peter.  It  seems  to 
us,  however,  clear  that  there  was  only  one  feeding  of  the  multi- 
tude which  impressed  itself  indelibly  on  the  narrative  (like  the 
occurrence  at  Caesarea  Philippi),  in.  regard  to  which  we  have 
the  reports  of  the  Apostles  Matthew  (Matt.  14),  Peter  (Mark 
8),  and  John,  but  in  regard  to  whose  definite  signification  for 
the  life  of  Jesus  the  only  apostle-Gospel  that  we  have  alone 
can  give  us  information. 

By  this  means  we  have  found  the  key  which  we  sought  in 
order  to  explain  the  alteration  in  the  feelings  of  the  people 
which  a proper  interpretation  of  the  scene  at  Caesarea  Philippi 
presupposes  ; for  John  tells  us  that  after  the  feeding  the  peo- 
ple wanted  to  bear  Christ  forth  and  proclaim  him  king  (John 
6 : 15).  This  crisis  had  to  come  sooner  or  later.  The  hopes 
which  the  people  centred  in  Jesus,  since  they  believed  him 
to  be  the  Messiah,  the  chosen  of  God,  demanded  inevitably  a 
fulfilment. 

It  might  be  postponed,  it  might  be  possible  to  wait  day 
after  day  for  the  decisive  word  from  Jesus  ; but  if  this  word 
did  not  come,  then  they  must  seek  to  urge  him  to  it  them- 
selves. Why  should  they  wait  if  the  Messianic  candidate, 
borne  by  popular  favor  and  supported  by  the  help  of  the 
people,  could  reach  the  throne  which  was  the  presupposition 
of  his  specific  Messianic  mission  ? Divine  help  would  certainly 
not  be  wanting  if  it  were  really  the  Anointed  to  whom  the 
multitude  lent  its  strength,  and  into  whose  mouth  it  put  the 
words  which  he  himself  had  not  yet  ventured  to  speak.  The 
fire  had  long  been  smouldering  among  the  masses,  and  only 
the  right  moment  was  lacking  when  it  should  burst  into  flame. 

Then  occurred  that  notable  gathering  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  which  was  reckoned  by  thousands. 
They  had  followed  him  into  the  desert  region  above  the  dreary 
limestone  rocks  which  border  the  shore,  and  had  remained  with 
him  throughout  the  long  hot  day.  He  had  healed  their  sick 
and  held  them  spellbound  with  his  words,  so  that  they  failed  to 
notice  how  the  day  was  dying  away  ; at  last,  like  the  great 
father  of  the  children  of  Israel,  he  had  bidden  them  sit  down, 
and  had  supplied  them  with  royal  bounty.  The  enthusiasm  of 
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the  people  had  reached  its  highest  point.  The  passover,  the 
national  festival  of  freedom,  was  near  (John  6 : 4).  Very  prob- 
ably the  caravans  assembling  for  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem 
had  brought  together  such  large  numbers  of  the  people.  What 
was  more  natural  than  that  they  should  take  him  into  their 
midst,  lead  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  proclaim  him  king? 
The  new  passover  would  then  have  come,  when  the  Mes- 
siah, at  the  head  of  an  enthusiastic  nation  and  under  the 
power  of  God  as  it  had  been  experienced  by  their  first  de- 
liverer on  the  Red  Sea  and  in  the  wilderness,  should  break 
again  the  chains  of  foreign  tyranny  and  lead  his  followers  into 
the  promised  land  of  the  Messianic  time. 

And  he  vanished  from  them.  What  a world  of  bitter  dis- 
appointments and  shattered  hopes  lay  in  these  few  words  ! Not 
many  words  were  spoken,  but  a terrible  decision  lay  in  the  fact 
of  his  disappearance  into  the  lonely  mountain-tops  which  had 
in  silence  gazed  on  the  waves  of  popular  enthusiasm  as  they 
surged  higher  and  higher,  then  broke  suddenly  on  their  bases 
and  fell  back  powerless.  He  would  not  be  the  Messiah  King 
in  their  sense  of  the  term  and  with  their  help.  • 

How  the  multitude  understood  this  may  be  conjectured 
when  we  remember  that  the  second  similar  disappointment, 
after  the  last  and  highest  flaming  of  the  old  enthusiasm  for 
him,  cost  him  who  occasioned  it  his  life.  No  stifled  rage  of 
the  hierarchs  could  have  harmed  his  life  so  long  as  the  people 
were  true  to  him.  But  when  he,  on  Palm  Sunday,  apparently 
consented  to  the  second  effort  of  the  people  in  such  a Mes- 
sianic demonstration  and  yet  did  not  accept  the  proffered 
crown,  it  was  easy  for  the  hierarchy  to  dispose  the  multitude 
who  had  then  cried  “ Hosanna  !”  to  cry  “ Crucify  him  ! crucify 
him  !”  who  had  prepared  for  them  this  still  more  bitfer  dis- 
appointment. It  seems  clear,  according  to  John,  that  the 
multitude  did  not  lose  all  hope  so  easily.  There  were  repeated 
searching  negotiations,  but  the  result  was  that  Jesus  continued 
to  consider  his  task  as  exclusively  spiritual.  Nevertheless  he 
demanded  a faith  in  his  Messiahship.  By  this  the  people  could 
only  understand  that  he  wanted  to  begin  with  the  theocratical 
reform,  and  simply  deferred  the  prospect  of  worldly  freedom 
which  was  to  come  with  the  Messiah.  Then  came  those  pro- 
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ceedings  in  regard  to  the  sign  which  he  should  give.  If  he 
were  unwilling  to  take  the  step  necessary  to  satisfy  the  people 
so  that  they  might  acknowledge  him  as  the  Chosen  of  God  and 
proclaim  him  king,  if  he  would  not  begin  the  Messianic  revolu- 
tion at  the  head  of  his  nation,  then  he  must  give  some  other 
proof  that  should  be  compensation  for  the  token  temporarily 
refused  by  him,  and  yet  the  only  infallible  characteristic  of  his 
Messianic  calling.  Whether  they  desired  bread  from  heaven 
as  Moses  had  given  them  (John  6 : 30,  ff .),  or  whether  the  Phari- 
sees, pretending  to  know  that  he  could  not  give  this,  demanded 
one  of  those  signs  from  heaven  which  were  to  announce  the 
day  of  the  Lord,  in  order  to  expose  his  weakness  to  the  people 
(Mark  8:11),  it  was  ever  the  same  question— whether  he  could 
not  give  them  at  least  some  pledge  for  their  hope,  if  they  must 
postpone  its  realization.  Jesus  did  not  do  it  ; indeed  there  is 
no  doubt  (John  6:51,  62)  that  he  at  last,  in  these  consultations, 
although  figuratively  yet  unequivocally,  indicated  his  impend- 
ing death.  This  was  more  than  they  could  bear.  Of  course  it 
had  not  yet  come  to  hostile  exasperation  : the  reverence  for 
him  was  still  too  great,  the  thanksgiving  too  real,  for  all  that  he 
had  been  to  them.  He  might  be  a great  prophet,  but  he  who 
sought  the  consummation  of  his  work  in  death  instead  of  on 
the  throne  of  his  fathers  could  not  be  the  Messiah.  A Mes- 
siah who  refused  the  kingly  crown  was  and  remained  a sense- 
less contradiction  for  the  popular  expectation  of  that  time. 
As  it  was  evident  that  this  crisis  had  come,  Jesus  asked  his 
disciples  whom  they  considered  him  to  be.  In  this  was  in- 
cluded the  other  question,  whether  they  would  forsake  him  as 
the  people  had  already  done. 

The  fact  that  Peter  at  this  moment  confessed  Christ’s 
Messiahship  gives  to  his  confession  a very  great  significance, 
but  not  that  which  the  modern  critics  seek  to  find  in  it.  The 
hour  at  Caesarea  Philippi  was  not  the  hour  of  the  birth  of  a 
belief  in  the  Messiah,  but  of  its  first  confirmation  in  a decisive 
test.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  they  came  to  Jesus,  they 
shared  all  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  people  ; and  Jesus 
had  wisely  removed  them  (Matt.  6 : 45)  as  he  saw  the  storm  of 
the  pseudo-Messianic  movement  gathering  on  the  heights  at 
the  Sea  of  Gennesareth. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  they  suffered  under  the  disappoint- 
ments on  the  day  of  the  feeding  of  the  multitude  just  as  keenly 
as  did  the  people.  But  we  have  seen  what  bound  them  to 
Jesus,  what  enabled  them  to  endure  a test  for  which  the  multi- 
tude was  too  weak.  We  can  now  understand  why  it  was  that 
Jesus  forbade  them  to  speak  of  his  Messiahship.  Not  because 
the  people  ought  not  to  hear  any  thing  about  what  was  in  those 
days  the  common  subject  of  conversation  in  Israel,  until  it 
must  be  passed  over  in  silence  because  the  whole  thing  had 
come  to  an  end  ; but  because  it  would  have  continually 
awakened  anew  vain  hopes  among  the  people,  and  given  en- 
couragement to  wishes  that  could  not  be  fulfilled.  Besides,  it 
would  probably  have  involved  the  disciples  in  fruitless  disputes 
with  the  people  concerning  the  nature  and  mission  of  the 
Messiah,  for  which  they  were  as  yet  by  no  means  prepared. 

For  this  reason  it  was  important  to  be  silent,  just  as  he  had 
been  for  a long  time  silent  in  regard  to  his  Messiahship,  until 
the  proper  moment  came  when  he  himself  should  say:  “ If 
these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones  would  immediately 
cry  out.” 

Thus  the  enigmas  of  our  narrative  have  been  solved.  One 
other  thing  only  may  still  be  somewhat  surprising.  Why  did 
Christ  direct  his  question  to  the  disciples  at  Caesarea  Philippi, 
just  on  the  occasion  of  his  journey  into  a land  that  he  had  never 
yet  visited  ? One  would  think  it  might  better  have  taken  place 
in  a neighborhood  where  Jesus  had  performed  many  works  ; and 
it  is  especially  astonishing,  according  to  the  interpretation 
which  we  are  combating,  that  Jesus  should  inquire  about  the 
result  of  his  activity  in  a region  where  it  had  never  yet  been 
displayed.  Or,  if  the  place  is  relatively  indifferent,  why  has 
it  been  so  indelibly  impressed  upon  tradition  ? Our  Gospels 
give  no  direct  information  in  regard  to  it  ; but  an  observation 
which  we  made  above  may  perhaps  help  us  to  the  answer. 
It  was  found  that  the  two  narratives  of  the  miraculous  feeding 
in  Mark  are  two  reports  of  the  same  event,  and  that  a long 
journey  of  our  Lord  is  joined  to  each  of  them.  What  is  more 
likely  than  that  these  two  journeys  are  one  and  the  same, 
whose  parts  were  considered  as  separate  wholes  after  Mark  was 
led  to  admit  two  cases  of  feeding  of  the  multitude  and  had 
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divided  every  thing  that  followed  this  feeding  into  two  parallel 
series  of  events?  Jesus  travelled  to  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Mark  7 : 
24-31)  and  from  there  back  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  but  so  that  he 
went  through  Decapolis,  i.e.,  approached  the  sea  from  the  east. 
Thus  in  a long  curve  he  passed  around  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  all  probability  took  the  highway 
which  leads  from  Sidon  eastward  over  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon  toward  Damascus.  A glance  at  the  map  will  show 
that,  if  he  then  turned  southward,  he  would  have  been  obliged 
to  avoid  designedly  that  part  of  the  Holy  Land  in  which 
Cmsarea  Philippi  lay,  in  order  to  undertake,  immediately  there- 
after, a journey  thither  from  Decapolis.  The  conjecture  is 
certainly  very  natural  that  he  came  into  the  towns  of  Caesarea 
Philippi  on  his  return  from  the  long  journey.  In  that  case  the 
above  question  answers  itself.  After  the  momentous  crisis  in 
Galilee  had  come  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  attending 
the  abortive  attempt  at  revolution,  Jesus  had  ceased  working 
amid  the  scenes  of  his  former  public  activity.  Passing  to  the 
west  through  Galilee  he  had  crossed  the  borders  of  the  Holy 
Land,  not  to  work  among  the  heathen,  but  to  devote  himself  to 
his  disciples.  Weeks,  perhaps  months,  had  passed  ; Israel  had 
had  its  great  yearly  gathering  at  the  feast  of  the  passover  ; he 
of  whom  it  had  once  been  hoped  that  he  would  redeem  Israel 
had  not  been  there.  The  multitude  had  had  time  enough  to 
consider  its  new  position  to  him,  and  to  draw  conclusions  from 
the  late  events  in  Galilee,  which  at  this  festival  had  become 
the  common  property  of  the  whole  people.  Into  the  most 
remote  corner  of  the  Holy  Land  the  pilgrims  brought  the  re- 
sult of  these  deliberations — the  new  watchword  which  circulated 
among  the  people  : he  may  indeed  be  a great  prophet,  perhaps 
one  of  the  forerunners  of  the  Messianic  time  ; but  the  Messiah 
he  is  not.  Then,  after  long  wandering  in  the  land  of  the 
heathen,  Jesus  trod  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land  once  more  in  the 
vicinity  of  Caesarea  Philippi.  In  astonishment  the  disciples 
perceive  the  change  which,  meantime,  has  been  taking  place 
among  the  people.  Jesus  reads  amazement  and  confusion  in 
their  looks.  Not  without  design  had  he  taken  them  with  him 
on  his  wandering  in  the  foreign  land,  while  a revolution  in 
opinion  was  in  progress  which  must  have  been  foreseen.  Now 
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the  results  lie  plainly  before  them.  Jesus  takes  the  initiative  ; 
he  begins  a conversation  about  what  moves  the  hearts  of  all — 
the  desertion  of  the  people.  But  just  this  journey  had  given 
him  opportunity,  as  never  before,  to  achieve  some  of  his  best 
life-work  in  undisturbed  intercourse  with  the  Twelve  ; and  now 
the  hour  has  come  when  he  is  to  gather  the  fruit  of  his  labors. 
He  knows  what  the  answer  of  his  disciples  will  be  when  he  asks 
them  whether  they  will  also  go  away,  or  whom  they  think  him 
to  be.  But  he  will  bring  to  their  own  consciousness  what 
association  with  their  Master,  what  especially  this  last  journey 
with  him,  has  done  for  them.  And  he  was  not  disappointed  in 
them. 

That  was  the  sunshine  of  the  day  at  Caesarea  Philippi. 
But  every  day  has  its  evening  and  the  brightest  day  has  its 
dark  shadow.  We  close  here  ; for  it  would  be  necessary  to 
undertake  new  and  complicated  investigations  if  we  wished  to 
describe  clearly  the  further  transactions  at  Caesarea  Philippi. 
But  the  promise  to  Peter  already  shows  us  what  their  nature 
was.  For  the  founding  of  his  Church,  which  he  intrusts  to 
Peter,  presupposes  that  he  himself  would  no  longer  be  there 
to  attend  to  it  ; it  presupposes  thaf  his  people  would  as  a 
whole  reject  him,  and  that  his  rejection  by  the  multitude 
would  be  his  earthly  downfall.  His  disciples  have  withstood 
one  test : they  have  held  firm  to  their  faith  in  his  Messiah- 
ship  when  the  people  had  forsaken  him  in  consequence  of  the 
disappointment  of  their  politico-national  hopes  ; they  have 
silenced  their  wishes  upon  finding  in  him  that  which  no  dis- 
appointment could  take  from  them.  But  a severer  test  was 
before  them  when  they  should  see  the  people  drag  to  the 
cross,  as  a false  prophet  and  a blasphemer,  him  whom  they 
now  considered  a great  prophet.  Jesus  did  not  draw  the  re- 
corded conclusions  from  their  first  victory  in  order  to  make 
them  confident  in  their  own  strength,  but  in  order  to  prepare 
them  for  more  difficult  trials  and  temptations.  He  now 
begins  to  teach  them  that  the  Son  of  man  must  suffer  much, 
must  be  rejected  and  killed  by  the  authorities  of  the  people. 
What  he  had  up  to  that  time  only  indicated  in  dim  pictures, 
he  now  tells  them  freely  ; and  the  impression  which  this  makes 
upon  them  is  shown  by  the  indignation  with  which  the  great 
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confessor  rejects  any  thought  of  such'  a result  (Mark  8:31- 
33).  And  here  again  John  gives  us  a glimpse  of  the  darkest 
secret  of  the  day  at  Caesarea  Philippi.  Peter  had  spoken  in 
the  name  of  the  disciples.  But  the  searcher  of  hearts  knew 
that  in  the  soul  of  one  of  them  this  confession  found  no  echo. 
The  crisis  through  which  the  people  had  passed  , the  results  of 
which  were  plain  to  all,  had  demanded  its  sacrifice  even  among 
the  Twelve.  One  of  them  had  on  this  day  turned  from  the 
Master,  and  this  one  was  to  become  his  betrayer  (John  6 : 70,  ff.). 
He  would  not  go  the  way  which  the  disciples  and  their  Master 
from  now  on  must  travel,  of  which  Jesus  now  began  to  speak 
with  emphasis  as  the  way  of  the  cross  (Mark  8 : 34,  ff.).  This 
gloomy  intelligence  concerning  the  fate  of  the  disciples  forms 
the  dark  shadow  of  the  evening  at  Caesarea  Philippi.  But  at 
evening  it  shall  be  light.  Jesus  cannot  speak  of  his  earthly 
downfall  without  opening  out  the  prospect  of  his  heavenly 
glorification.  He  cannot  leave  his  disciples  behind  in  a world 
full  of  struggle  and  difficulty  without  giving  them  a view  of  the 
day  of  victory  which  God’s  power  will  some  day  bring  about 
for  the  consummation  01  his  work.  And  for  the  first  time  he 
speaks  to  them  of  his  glorious  second  coming  (Mark  8 : 38,  ff.). 
The  day  at  Caesarea  Philippi  is  done.  Gloomy  the  night 
comes  on  that  was  soon  to  settle  over  the  cross  on  Golgotha. 
But  where  Jesus  is,  the  Lord,  there  the  night  cannot  long 
endure,  and  on  the  horizon  glimmer  the  rosy  hues  of  a new 
day. 

It  is  the  day  of  glory,  which  the  returning  Lord  will  bring. 

Bernhard  Weiss. 
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IT  is  neither  a new  nor  an  alarming  fact  that  those  “ set  for 
the  defence  of  the  Gospel  ” should  find  themselves  con- 
fronted by  what  anciently  was  called  the  “wisdom,”  but  in 
this  age  the  “culture,”  of  the  world.  The  Founder  of  our 
holy  religion,  though  his  advent  was  heralded  with  the  song 
“ Peace  on  Earth,”  announced  “ I came  not  to  send  peace, 
but  a sword.”  His  apostles  found  themselves  confronted  by 
the  secular  culture  of  an  age  in  many  respects  similar  to  the 
culture  of  this.  Stoic  and  Epicurean  alike  mocked  at  their 
Gospel  as  “ foolishness.”  The  most  intellectual  and  learned 
of  the  apostles  readily  admitted  that  “ not  many  wise  men 
after  the  flesh  are  called  ; but  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise.  ” Throughout  the 
entire  era  of  the  planting  of  the  Christian  Church  the  Gospel 
preached  was  assailed  not  only  by  the  malignant  fanaticism  of 
the  Jew  and  the  violence  of  Roman  statecraft,  but  also  by  the 
intellectual  weapons  of  philosophers,  wits,  and  poets.  Now 
Celsus  denounced  the  new  religion  as  base  imposture.  Now 
Tacitus  described  it  as  but  another  phase  of  the  odium  gen - 
eris  hnmani . Now  Julian  proposed  to  bring  into  contempt  the 
prophetic  claims  of  its  Founder  by  the  practical  test  of  re- 
building the  temple.  Now  Lucian  poured  out  upon  it  the 
floods  of  his  scornful  satire  as  the  supremest  folly  of  the  world’s 
mad-house.  And  so  at  evfery  period  of  special  intellectual 
activity  since  have  these  assaults  upon  the  Gospel  been  re- 
newed. Yet  the  world  looks,  “ and,  behold,  the  bush  burned  in 
the  fire,  and  the  bush  was  not  consumed.”  In  spite  of  this 
perpetual  conflict,  with  “the  wisdom  of  the  world”  in  arms 
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against  it,  this  religion  has  somehow  dominated  the  civilized 
world.  In  the  famous  saying  of  Richter,  this  Jesus  “ being 
holiest  among  the  mighty  and  mightiest  among  the  holy,  has 
with  that  pierced  hand  of  his  lifted  the  gates  of  empire  off 
their  hinges,  has  turned  the  stream  of  centuries  out  of  its  chan- 
nel and  still  governs  the  ages.” 

But  the  present  breach  between  the  prevailing  secular  cul- 
ture and  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed,  is  peculiar  and 
unprecedented,  whether  we  consider  the  width  and  depth  of 
the  gulf  which  separates  them,  the  formidable  proportions 
which  the  opposition  to  religion  is  assuming,  or  the  new 
weapons  of  warfare,  and  the  tactics  by  which  it  is  assailed. 
These  peculiarities,  too,  are  such  as  to  raise  the  question  how 
far  the  teachers  of  religion — especially  the  evangelical  min- 
istry— should  avail  themselves  of  their  position  in  the  pulpit 
to  enter  into  conflict  with  the  blatant  infidelity  which  is  seek- 
ing to  destroy  all  reverence  for  religion  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  In  order  to  the  suggestion  of  some  hints  toward  an 
answer  to  this  question,  it  will  be  needful  to  note  such  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  current  scepticism  as  bring  it  more  directly 
in  conflict  with  the  pulpit. 

Prominent  among  these  peculiarities  is  the  utter  anarchy 
which  seems  at  this  day  to  characterize  the  intellectual  world, 
insomuch  that  the  old  laws  of  thought  generally  recognized 
and  the  old  methods  of  reasoning  in  the  higher  departments  of 
human  thought  .seem  to  be  set  aside  as  obsolete.  A revolution 
seems  to  have  been  effected  within  the  last  half-century  by 
the  sudden  rise  into'  extraordinary  prominence,  and  claiming 
universal  dominion  of  one  department  of  knowledge  hitherto 
known  as  the  “ physical  sciences”  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
that  branch  of  knowledge  relating  to  matter  and  force,  and 
which  arranges  and  refers  to  general  principles  the  phenomena 
of  material  nature.  Hitherto  the  “ republic  of  letters  ” had 
been  conceived  of  as  a republic  constructed  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  of  the  American  political  structure— a republic 
consisting  of  several  commonwealths,  having  their  several  local 
governments  for  home  rule,  yet  all  combined  in  one  federal 
union,  with  a general  government  of  limited  powers  over  the 
whole.  And  just  what  some  of  the  fathers  of  the  American 
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system  feared  in  regard  to  the  Federal  Constitution — name- 
ly, that  certain  of  the  more  powerful  commonwealths  would 
gradually  gain  such  strength  as  to  overshadow  and  absorb  the 
smaller — has  actually  come  to  pass  in  this  republic  of  letters. 
One  department,  formerly  considered  a mere  secondary  power, 
seems,  by  its  rapid  advance  in  the  precise  knowledge  of 
matter  and  its  laws  and  by  its  skilful  application  of  this  knowl- 
edge to  the  practical  uses  of  society,  has  gathered  an  im- 
mense popular  following,  that  makes  it  all-powerful  in  an 
age  in  which  learning  has  become  democratic  in  its  spirit. 
And  as  its  power  has  increased  so  its  pride  and  arrogance. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  characteristic  of  true  science  to  confess 
that  the  extension  of  its  knowledge  was  also  the  extension  of 
its  ignorance.  Those  who  had  advanced  farthest  in  exploring 
the  arcana  of  nature  were  first  to  confess  how  far  short  they 
had  fallen  of  a full  comprehension  of  them  ; and  that  the  result 
of  all  their  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  nature  was  only  to 
find  themselves  confronted  Avith  still  more  insoluble  mysteries. 
They  plodded  faithfully  on  in  their  effort  to  discover  new  facts 
in  nature  and  patiently  arrange  them,  slowly  enlarging  the 
domain  of  science.  But  the  spirit  of  the  recent  scientists  is 
entirely  the  reverse  of  all  this.  They  seem  speedily  to  tire  of 
the  confessedly  arduous  toil  with  crucible,  telescope,  microscope, 
spectroscope,  scalpel,  hammer,  test  and  balance,  and  im- 
patiently fly  off  from  the  terra-firina  of  facts  which  they  have 
gathered  up  into  the  regions  of  speculation  ; and  on  the  basis 
of  the  partial  facts  to  construct  romantic  theories  not  only  in 
material,  but  also  of  mental,  moral,  and  theological  science. 
Newton’s  boy  gathering  pebbles  on  the  beach  of  the  shore- 
less ocean,  now  undertakes  to  construct  out  of  these  peb- 
bles a huge  theory  of  the  great  oceans  of  the  universe,  and  to 
declare  the  laAvs  of  its  ebb  and  flow,  its  mighty  depths,  the 
sources  from  which  it  is  fed,  and  the  causes  of  its  briny 
contents.  The  ages  being  thoroughly  sensational  as  well  as 
democratic,  the  simple  facts  of  nature,  however  curious,  do 
not  satisfy  its  cravings,  and  the  scientist  ambitious  of  fame  is 
tempted  to  launch  out  into  the  region  of  speculation  and  hy- 
pothesis, and  to  present  these  together  with  his  facts  as  the 
well-ascertained  truths  of  science.  Not  only  so,  but  invading 
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the  proper  province  of  the  metaphysician  and  the  theologian, 
he  substitutes  for  their  theories  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  spiri- 
tual nature  of  man,  his  own  theory  of  evolution  and  develop- 
ment as  competent  to  find  for  all  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual 
phenomena  a physical  basis.  All  that  cannot  thus  be  ac- 
counted for  he  quietly  relegates  to  the  realm  of  the  unknowa- 
ble and  unthinkable.  Science  has  become  as  speculative 
and  as  prolific  of  metaphysical  theories  as  the  most  insane 
metaphysician  could  wish.  The  most  distinguished  scientists, 
leaving  their  proper  calling,  stray  into  the  wilderness  of  meta- 
physics, and  become  so  bewildered  as  to  mistake  their  gossamer 
metaphysical  theories  for  the  hard,  substantial  facts  of  their 
science. 

The  necessary  consequence  of  this  coup  cT dtat  and  of  the 
usurpation  of  physical  science  in  the  intellectual  world,  with  its 
materialistic  culture,  is  to  render  science  of  necessity  thoroughly 
atheistic.  The  conflict  is  no  longer  between  revealed  religion 
and  deism,  but  between  atheism  on  the  one  hand  and  natural 
as  well  as  revealed  religion  on  the  other.  Naturalists  of  the  new 
school,  no  longer  confining  themselves  to  the  observation  and 
classification  of  phenomena,  aspire  to  rise  above  such  drudgery 
to  philosophic  speculation  in  the  sphere  of  mental  and  ethical 
science,  and  even  of  theology.  They  claim  to  have  discovered 
that  mind  is  but  the  product  of  brain  development,  just  as 
physical  action  is  produced  by  development  of  the  muscles, 
and  secretion  by  development  of  the  glands.  Thought  con- 
sists simply  of  translocation  of  the  cerebral  substance.  Any 
conception  of  God  or  spirit— indeed  of  any  other  ideas 
than  such  as  are  derived  from  the  inspection  of  physical 
nature,  are,  if  not  impossible,  then  indeed  to  be  set  over  into 
the  region  of  the  unknowable.  The  heavens  and  the  earth 
no  longer  tell  the  glory  of  God,  but  only  the  glory  of  Coper- 
nicus, Kepler,  Laplace,  and  Newton  in  some  small  degree, 
but  in  a far  higher  degree  the  glory  of  each  one  of  these 
more  modern  discoverers,  who  have  found  a universe  with  no 
personal  God  in  it.  If  their  cosmological  theories  are  to  be 
accepted,  then  indeed  the  dream  of  the  eccentric  German 
dreamer  was  not  all  a dream,  but  the  foreshadowing  of  the 
gravest  deductions  of  modern  science.  “ When  I looked  up 
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to  the  immeasurable  universe  for  the  divine  eye  there  glared 
down  upon  me  an  empty,  black,  bottomless  eye  socket , and 
eternity  lay  upon  chaos  and  ruminating  it.”  Not  less  surface 
in  conception  is  the  ambitious  effort  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
to  build  a science  of  the  universe  on  a philosophy  of  the 
Unknowable  ; or  Professor  Haeckel’s  “ Natural  History  of 
Creation,”  expounding  the  becoming  alike  of  organic  and  in- 
organic nature  without  making  a place  for  any  Creator. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  leaders  of  thought  in  the 
higher  departments  of  philosophy  seem  disinclined  to  resent 
this  arrogant  pretence  of  ftiere  naturalists  to  enter  upon  and 
assume  authority  in  their  own  peculiar  field.  So  far  from  this, 
in  many  cases  they  seem  ready  to  submit  to  these  domineering 
pretensions,  and  suffer  themselves  to  become  permeated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  new  materialistic  philosophy.  Worse  than  this, 
again,  the  department  of  theology  proper  seems  in  too  many 
cases  to  have  caught  the  infection,  and  “ speaks  half  in  the 
speech  of  Asdod.”  A rationalistic  scepticism  steals  within  the 
very  inclosures  of  the  conscience,  and  makes  use  of  the  pulpit 
itself  for  the  purpose  of  seducing  men  into  disbelief  of  every 
thing  that  is  peculiar  to  the  gospel  system.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  biblical  exposition,  critics,  catching  their  inspiration, 
partly  from  the  effete  transcendentalism  of  Germany  in  the  last 
generation  and  partly  from  the  new  materialism  of  the  present, 
have  devised  a keen,  relentless  criticism  that  aspires  to  sweep 
like  a tempest  over  the  entire  Scriptures.  Assuming  that  the 
notion  of  any  supernatural  interposition  in  human  affairs 
belongs  solely  to  an  age  of  ignorance,  credulity,  and  supersti- 
tion, it  proposes  to  reconstruct  the  whole  story  of  the  church, 
excluding  alike  the  awful  mysteries  of  Sinai  and  the  still  more 
awful  mysteries  of  Calvary.  Now,  as  ever,  the  storm  that 
gathers  and  darkens  the  whole  horizon  concentrates  its  power 
to  burst  in  its  fury  upon  the  head  of  Him  who  hangs  upon 
the  cross.  Nay,  the  ultimate  and  real  issue  of  all  this  Babel- 
voiced clamor  and  conflict  is  simply  whether  Christendom 
shall  any  longer  have  a Christ — Son  of  Man,  and  yet  Son  of 
God  ; nay,  whether  the  universe  itself  shall  have  any  God. 

All  this  might  concern  the  religious  teachers  of  the  people 
less  if  the  infidels  of  the  present  as  those  of  the  last  century 
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devised  their  cosmogonies  only  for  the  narrow  circle  of  the 
learned,  to  gratify  a literary  vanity,  and  an  ambition  that 
aspired  after  the  smile  of  the  dlite  only,  and  would  have 
scorned  the  coarse  applause  of  the  mob.  But  in  this  respect, 
also,  all  is  changed.  The  spirit  of  science  and  philosophy  has 
become  democratic.  The  general  prevalence  of  popular 
education  has  given  the  masses  of  the  people  a smattering  of 
knowledge,  just  sufficient  to  fill  them  with  the  idea  that  they 
have  capacity  for  comprehending  all  knowledge.  The  people, 
too,  have  an  immediate  interest  in  the  labors  of  scientific  men, 
which  so  largely  affect  the  industries  of  life — arts,  commerce, 
manufactures  ; therefore  science  finds  itself  in  possession  of  a 
wide  field  for  the  display  of  its  facts,  and  especially  of  its  novel 
and  surprising  theories.  Therefore  eminence  in  science,  no 
longer  above  the  meanness  of  mediocrity,  is  not  ashamed  to 
come  down  to  the  strategies  of  the  retailers  of  second-hand 
knowledge  in  lectures  and  popular  essays.  Indorsed  by  so 
high  example,  the  second  or  third  hand  retailers  come  before 
the  people  with  greater  show  of  authority,  mingling  with  a few 
important  facts  of  science  the  poison  of  their  godless  specula- 
tions. Through  attractive  popular  volumes,  through  reports 
of  scientific  societies,  through  magazines,  through  daily  and 
weekly  journals,  and  through  popular  lectures  and  discussions, 
they  bring  themselves  and  their  speculations  into  contact  with 
the  masses  of  the  people  to  an  extent  never  known  before. 

The  way  being  thus  prepared  for  him,  the  infidel  scoffer 
finds  audience  for  every  sort  of  direct  assault  upon  religion  and 
the  teachings  of  her  scriptures,  representing  them  to  be  the 
chief  antagonists  to  knowledge.  They  love  to  narrate  to  the 
people  the  conquests  of  science  as  victories  over  Christian 
theology,  instead  of  victories  over  ignorance,  with  which  true 
theology  had  nothing  to  do.  The  antiquated  views  of  nature 
which  theologians  of  the  olden  time  accepted  are  exhibited  as 
essential  parts  of  their  religious  faith  pand  the  old  theories  of 
nature  which  modern  science  has  exploded  as  part  and  parcel 
of  religious  systems  which  fell  with  the  old  theories.  They 
are  silent  as  to  the  great  historic  fact  that,  as  a general  rule,  it 
was  Christian  men  who  led  the  way  in  the  very  discoveries  that 
have  made  modern  science  what  it  is,  but  are  eloquent  in  pro- 
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claiming  for.  the  thousandth  time  how  Rome  burnt  Bruno, 
how  the  Inquisition  tortured  Galileo,  how  Presbyterian  Geneva 
sent  Servetus  to  the  stake,  and  how  the  Synagogue  of  Amster- 
dam expelled  and  cursed  Spinoza. 

Thus  the  very  atmosphere  which  the  pastor’s  flock  breathes 
day  by  day  is  permeated  by  this  infidel  poison.  And  taking 
advantage  of  the  popular  scepticism  which  has  been  produced 
by  these  discussions  of  “ science,  falsely  so  called,”  the  open, 
ribald  blasphemer  seizes  the  opportunity  to  “ turn  an  hon- 
est penny  ” by  a speculation  in  the  current  infidel  preju- 
dices against  Christians.  He  gets  up  novelties  in  the  way  of 
blasphemies  for  the  amusement  of  the  novelty-loving  public. 
By  that  cheap  sort  of  wit  which  depends  for  its  effect  rather 
upon  the  sacredness  of  the  associations  in  the  mind  with  what 
is  venerable  and  holy  rather  than  upon  the  genius  of  the 
blasphemer,  he  burlesques  and  caricatures  the  facts  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Scriptures.  In  order  that  the  shock  may  not  be 
too  great  to  the  prejudices  of  early  education,  he  may  at  first 
avoid  the  subject  of  Christ,  directing  his  drollery  and  derision 
against  Moses  and  the  story  of  creation,  or  the  doctrine  of 
hell.  Yet  this  thin  disguise  can  hide  the  true  object  of  attack 
only  from  the  ignorant  and  thoughtless.  For  Jesus  thoroughly 
indorsed  Moses  as  the  mouthpiece  of  God  ; He  preached 
Moses,  expounded  Moses,  rested  His  own  teaching  upon 
Moses.  And  more  fully  and  distinctly  than  any  of  the  inspired 
teachers  did  Jesus  preach  the  doctrine  of  hell.  To  scoff  at 
Moses  and  at  the  doctrine  of  hell  is  therefore  to  scoff  at  Jesus. 

It  becomes,  no  doubt,  a perplexing  question  in  many 
cases,  How  ought  the  gospel  preacher  to  deal  with  such  a state 
of  facts  ? He  cannot  but  be  aware  that  a large  number  of 
those  to  whom  he  preaches  are  more  or  less  brought  under  the 
influence  of  this  sceptical  culture.  And  besides,  he  is  aware 
that  he  and  all  who  stand  fast  “ to  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints”  are  continually  held  up  before  the  people  as  ignorant, 
dogmatic  bigots,  whose  religious  creeds  of  necessity  puts  them 
into  a position  of  antagonism  towards  scientific  knowledge  and 
the  progress  of  the  age.  What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  the 
preacher  in  reference  to  this  noisy,  rampant,  and  aggressive 
scepticism  ? Can  he  afford  utterly  to  ignore  it  ? Evidently 
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not.  Shall  he  then  arm  himself  with  sling  and  stone,  and  go 
forth  to  meet  these  Liliputian  Goliaths  who  defy  the  armies  of 
the  living  God  ? Must  he  shame  the  smatterers  by  going  back 
to  the  foundation  of  their  infidel  systems,  and  instructing  the 
people  in  the  categories  of  Kant  and  the  philosophy  of  Hegel 
with  their  outflowering  in  the  destructive  criticism  of  the 
Tubingen  school?  Must  he  expound  and  expose  the  Positive 
Philosophy,  and  point  out  the  mistake  of  Sir  William  Hamilton 
in  regard  to  the  unconditioned  and  the  unthinkable  ? Must  he 
discuss  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  his  system  of  the  universe 
developed  from  the  unknowable,  and  his  new  theory  of  creation 
under  Darwin’s  law  of  development  ? Must  he  mark  out  for 
the  people  the  mistakes  of  the  philosophers  concerning  that 
mysterious  line  which  separates  between  the  knowable  and 
thinkable  and  the  unconditioned  and  unknowable  ? Must  he 
follow  Tyndall  and  Huxley  and  Darwin  into  the  penetralia  of 
nature  and  expose  the  missing  links  in  their  theories  of  the 
origin  of  man  and  of  the  universe  ? Must  he  trudge  with  Sir 
John  Lubbock  over  his  immeasurable  mud-bank  of  facts  often 
falsely  so  called,  or  grope  his  way  with  Baron  Gould  through 
his  immeasurable  fog-banks  of  speculation  touching  the  genesis 
of  man  and  his  religions  ? 

Manifestly  not.  This  would  be  a practical  laying  aside  the 
duties  of  his  office.  And  moreover,  such  is  not  the  true 
method  of  meeting  error  in  the  popular  mind,  even  philosophi- 
cally considered.  Every  minister  of  intelligence  and  experi- 
ence has  discovered  that  the  most  effective  method  of 
destroying  the  influence  of  error  over  the  minds  of  men  is  not 
to  give  chase  after  it  into  the  wilderness  of  controversy,  but  to 
instill  into  the  minds  of  the  people  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of 
the  contrary  truth.  The  surest  antidote  to  falsehood  is  clear- 
cut  simple  statement  of  the  positive  truth  which  falsehood 
assails.  There  is  a profound  philosophy  underlying  the  instruc- 
tion given  by  an  inspired  apostle  to  a young  friend  in  the 
ministry,  and  one  specially  appropriate  to  the  young  ministry  of 
this  day : “Keep  thou  that  which  is  committed  to  thy  trust  ; 
avoiding  profane  and  vain  babblings,  and  oppositions  of 
science  falsely  so  called.’’  And  elsewhere  the  same  apostle 
declares  his  own  method  of  dealing  with  the  sceptical  culture 
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of  his  day:  “The  Greeks  seek  after  wisdom  ; but  we  preach 
Christ  crucified,  to  the  Greeks  foolishness.” 

But  this  does  not  imply  by  any  means  that  the  great 
apostle  ignored  all  secular  knowledge  by  way  of  aid  to  his 
work  in  propagating  the  Gospel — as  his  noble  apologies  for 
Christianity  show.  This  suggests  an  important  distinction 
between  the  duties  of  the  preacher  as  a member  of  one  of  the 
learned  professions  and  an  educated  member  of  society,  and 
his  duty  in  the  pulpit.  In  the  former  relation  he  has  im- 
portant obligations  to  discharge  in  moulding  public  opinion 
and  elevating  the  tone  of  public  thought,  especially  in  matters 
of  ethical  culture.  He  is  the  representative  of  theology  as 
the  highest  of  sciences.  And  in  this  capacity  he  should  resist, 
in  the  interests  of  truth,  the  attempt  of  the  modern  sceptical 
culture  to  impress  the  popular  mind  with  the  idea  that  religion 
must  be  relegated  to  the  sphere  of  faith,  in  the  sense  of 
unreasoning  credulity,  while  science  and  philosophy  occupy 
the  sphere  of  reason  and  certitude.  Nor  can  the  Christian 
ministry — especially  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  presumed  to  be 
men  of  some  culture  by  their  very  admission  into  the  ministry 
— afford  to  recognize  the  arrogant  and  insolent  claim  of  the 
sceptical  scientists  to  all  the  culture  ; or  to  admit  that  the 
conflict  between  them  is  a conflict  of  enlightened  culture  on 
the  one  side,  with  a narrow,  ignorant  intolerance  on  the  other. 
It  should  be  his  aim  as  an  educated  man  to  show  how  the 
history  of  learning  in  the  past  ages  attests  that  the  Christian 
religion,  in  its  secondary  influence,  has  been  the  nursing 
mother  of  science  and  philosophy,  as  an  aid  in  the  study  of  the 
sublime  themes  of  theology.  “ The  universities  of  Europe 
seven  hundred  years  ago,”  observes  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  will 
not  be  accused  of  religious  bigotry,  “ all  began  with  their  grand 
aim  fixed  upon  theology — their  eye  turned  earnestly  to 
heaven.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  stupendous  universe  and 
what  are  our  relations  to  it,  and  to  all  things  knowable  by 
man,  be  known  only  to  the  great  Author  of  man  and  it. 
Theology  was  once  the  name  for  all  this.”  As  an  educated 
man  he  should  show  what  every  intelligent  student  knows 
to  be  true — that  the  most  profound  thinkers  anti  the  most 
successful  in  revealing  the  secrets  of  nature  and  the  universe 
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have  been  Christian  thinkers,  whose  reverential  faith  in  God 
furnished  the  nov  aeoo  for  the  lever  whereby  they  lifted  the  cover 
from  some  of  the  sublimest  mysteries  of  the  universe.  It  is 
both  amazing  and  amusing  to  the  true  scholar  to  note  the  cool 
insolence  of  sciolists  in  philosophy  in  this  day,  who  raise  the 
hue  and  cry  against  the  dogmas  and  the  dogmatists  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  the  chief  obstacle,  in  all  time  past,  to  the 
progress  of  science  and  human  enlightenment.  How  would 
the  great  fathers  of  the  modern  sciences  have  shuddered  at  the 
prediction  that  a day  would  come  when  those  who  claimed  to 
be  their  disciples,  successors,  %and  eulogists  would  seek  to 
canonize  them  as  martyrs  who  fell  in  the  conflict  for  truth  as 
against  Christian  theology  and  its  dogmatists,  instead  of  in  con- 
flict for  truth  as  against  the  ignorance  of  an  unscientific  age  ? 
Let  it  be  imagined  that  all  that  has  been  done  for  science, 
physical  and  metaphysical,  by  Christian  thinkers — lay  and 
clerical — was  blotted  out  of  the  memory  of  the  world,  and  how 
much  would  science  have  left  to  boast  of  ? It  is  a very  trite 
rehearsal,  and  yet  some  of  our  pretentious  scientists  need 
apparently  to  be  reminded  of  certain  historic  facts  with  which 
school-boys  are  generally  familiar.  Was  it  not  the  pious 
Christian  believer  Copernicus,  consecrating  his  life  to  the  three 
services  of  God,  man,  and  science,  that  pioneered  the  way  into 
the  unknown  universe  as  the  great  Columbus  of  the  heavens  ? 
Was  it  not  the  pious  Christian  believer  Galileo — victim  though 
he  was  of  the  Inquisition — that  proclaimed  the  maxim  “ to 
despise  science  is  to  despise  the  Scriptures,  which  teach  us  the 
greatness  and  glory  of  Almighty  God  ?” 

In  his  character  as  a man  of  culture,  and  profoundly 
interested  in  the  proper  education  of  the  public,  the  preacher 
should  find  opportunities  to  keep  such  facts  as  these  before 
the  people.  And  as  against  the  arrogant  claims  of  popular 
scientists  he  will  do  well  to  remind  the  people  that  it  was  the 
Christian  philosopher  Bacon  who  first  organized  for  science  a 
constitution  and  laid  down  the  laws  under  which  Nature 
will  reveal  her  secrets,  and,  so  far  from  relegating  theology 
to  the  realm  of  the  unknowable,  declared  this  to  be  the 
“ crown  and  queenliest  of  sciences,”  and  laid  his  great  work 
on  the  altar  as  a sacrifice  to  the  Immortal  God.  He  should 
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keep  it  before  the  people  that  Kepler — who  demonstrated  that 
the  universe  had  been  built,  as  it  were,  to  the  glorious 
harmonies  of  a divine  music,  and  filled  the  whole  scientific 
world  with  ecstacies  of  enthusiasm  by  pointing  out  how  in  the 
minutest  structure  as  in  the  splendid  and  harmonious  whole 
the  hand  of  God  is  seen — was  the  scientist  who  declared  that 
in  discovering  the  law  of  creation  he  was  but  thinking  the 
thoughts  of  God  after  him.  That  Newton,  who  applied  his 
mathematics  of  heights  and  distances  to  the  measurement  of 
the  visible  universe,  deemed  every  step  in  the  knowledge  of 
Nature  a step  nearer  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  That 
Locke,  who  led  in  the  way  and  blazed  the  track  through  the 
tangled  forests  of  the  human  understanding,  thought  it  not 
beneath  the  dignity  of  philosophy  to  become  an  humble 
expounder  of  the  revealed  Word  of  God.  There  are  a few  illus- 
trations of  one  of  the  many  sorts  of  service  which  the  gospel 
minister,  in  his  character  as  a member  of  society,  can  render 
the  cause  of  truth  as  against  the  insolence  of  the  modern 
sceptical  culture.  The  list  might  be  extended  indefinitely  of 
Christian  thinkers  in  every  department  of  science  and 
philosophy,  such  as  Pascal  and  Edwards  and  Butler  of  the  last 
century,  and  Chalmers,  Hugh  Miller,  Hitchcock,  Morse, 
McCosh,  Dana,  and  a score  of  others  in  the  present  century, 
who  rise  as  a great  cloud  of  witnesses  to  testify  against  this 
reckless  calumny,  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  interposes 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  true  science.  In  his  character  as  a 
man  of  true  culture,  the  minister  may  rebuke  even  eminence 
in  science,  which  ought  to  be  above  the  meanness  of 
mediocrity,  when  it  descends  to  the  level  of  the  charlatan,  and 
insinuates  that  the  Gospel  in  which  these  giants  in  the  realm  of 
science  and  philosophy  gloried  is  the  narrow  and  intolerant 
enemy  of  science  and  progress. 

It  behooves  the  preacher  as  a man  of  science  to  prevent  the 
imposition  on  the  people  which  would  represent  the  Gospel 
faith  as  the  antithesis  to  reason  in  science  and  philosophy,,  and 
to  assert  the  claim  of  revealed  theology  to  be  as  truly  a science 
as  any  other  department  of  human  thought.  As  Lord  Bacon 
affirms,  this  gospel  theology  “ is  the  crown  and  queenliest  of 
sciences.  Religion,  in  the  sense  of  a philosophic  theology,  is 
10 
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obviously  a science,  and  as  purely  inductive  as  any  of  the 
systems  which  put  forth  their  claims  to  be  sciences,  physical  or 
metaphysical.  Religion  is  really  anterior  in  idea  to  philosophy, 
which  latter  is  but  the  attempt  of  a reverent  spirit  to  explain 
itself  and  the  universe  of  which  it  is  a part.  The  question  of  a 
future  existence,  to  which  religion  chiefly  has  reference,  is  not 
a doctrine  of  the  schools,  but . of  the  fundamental  faith  of 
humanity — the  utterance  of  an  instinct  common  to  the  race. 
And  it  is  on  the  question  of  the  nature  and  significance  of  this 
instinct  that  the  Gospel  stands  face  to  face  with  the  schools  of 
science  and  philosophy,  both  of  matter  and  of  mind.  While 
the  preacher  cannot  afford  to  follow  the  sceptical  culture  out 
into  the  region  of  speculation,  where  there  is  no  law  to  govern 
the  contest  and  no  arbiter  to  decide  as  between  the  parties,  it 
is  yet  his  duty  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Gospel  as  a 
system  of  thought  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a science — yea, 
the  science  to  which  all  other  science  is  but  ancillary.  When 
the  scientist  claims  to  have  found  some  new  fact  or  new  truth 
conflicting  with  the  Scriptures,  it  is  perfectly  competent  to  the 
preacher  to  answer,  “You  are  probably  mistaken  in  your  facts 
or  have  erred  in  your  deductions  ; for  even  science,  which  can- 
not err,  being  founded  upon  direct  revelation  from  the  Omnis- 
cient source  of  all  truth,  affirms  the  contrary.’’  If  we  are  con- 
sistent in  claiming  inspiration  for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  must 
stand  upon  their  absolute  verity  and  leave  all  scepticism  to 
take  the  laboring  oar.  The  assumption  that  the  teachings  of 
the  Scriptures  stand  upon  a common  level  with  the  teachings  of 
science,  and  are  to  be  called  in  question  as  any  other  subjects 
of  human  thought,  cannot  for  a moment  be  admitted  by  the 
gospel  preacher.  His  duty  is  to  set  before  the  people  as  in- 
fallible verities  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures — remitting 
the  controversies  raised  by  the  discoveries  and  theories  of 
science  to  the  great  Christian  thinkers  of  the  schools  whose 
special  function  it  is  to  deal  with  questions  of  science  and 
philosophy.  The  Church  of  God  has  never  lacked  men 
specially  qualified  to  meet  scientific  culture  on  its  own  ground 
and  to  defend  the  faith  against  the  assaults  of  unbelief. 

The  preacher  must  indeed  recognize  the  fact  that  ignorance 
of  science  in  time  past  has  led  to  erroneous  interpretations  of 
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portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  have  had  a very  general 
acceptance  in  the  church.  He  will  avail  himself  of  any  new 
light  thrown  upon  the  interpretation  of  God’s  Word  by  modern 
science.  But  nothing  tends  more  certainly  to  impair  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  the  Scriptures  as  a rule  of  faith  than  the 
over-readiness  of  many  to  accept  too  hastily  the  claims  to  have 
made  discovery  which  overthrows  even  the  common  interpre- 
tation of  the  inspired  Word,  and  thereupon  to  begin  some  over- 
strained interpretation  with  a view  to  bring  the  Scriptures  into 
harmony  with  the  new  discovery  or  with  some  fanciful  theory 
proclaimed  with  great  confidence.  It  is  ever  to  be  borne  in 
mind  also  that,  as  a general  rule,  the  scientists  who  assail  the 
Scriptures  and  demand  new  interpretations  are  themselves  de- 
plorably ignorant  of  the  scriptures  and  of  the  common-sense 
principles  upon  which  they  should  be  interpreted. 

As  a general  rule,  any  attempts  to  meet  the  sceptical  scien- 
tists half  way,  and  devise  strained  interpretations  of  Scripture 
or  modifications  of  the  creed  of  the  church  with  a view  to  give 
the  Gospel  a fair  standing  with  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  leads 
to  discreditable  failure.  It  gains  little  credit  from  the  sceptics, 
and  impairs  the  confidence  of  Christian  people  in  the  minister 
who  makes  the  compromise. 

The  fallacy  that  underlies  most  of  these  compromises  is 
that  theology  is  a science  which  grows  from  partial  ignorance 
up  to  full  stature  as  the  merely  secular  sciences.  Wdiereas, 
while  secular  science  must  grow  up  slowly  from  ignorance  to 
perfectness,  the  science  of  theology  starts  from  infallible 
revealed  truth  at  first,  and  its  changes  as  it  passes  through  the 
hands  of  fallible  men  are  generally  in  the  direction  of  cor- 
ruption. For  here  Tertullian’s  maxim  has  its  most  forcible 
application,  “ What  is  first  is  true,  what  is  more  recent  is  false.” 
The  only  changes  that  can  improve  theology  come  from 
improvement  in  the  interpretation  of  the  language  of  the 
Scriptures  of  which  theology  is  the  systematic  expression.  To 
set  aside  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  as  it  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  steadfast  faith  of  God’s  people  for  eighteen 
centuries  at  the  call  of  any  new  theory,  or  except  upon  absolute 
demonstration  of  error,  is  surely  not  the  part  of  true  reason. 
To  set  aside  erroneous  opinions  in  science  held  in  connection 
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with  certain  truths  of  Scripture  Obscuring  their  interpretation, 
may  be  all  well  enough.  But  to  assume  that  after  eighteen 
centuries  the  substantial  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  outside  of 
unfulfilled  prophecy,  has  not  yet  been  reached,  is  in  effect  to 
declare  the  revelation  practically  useless. 

These  may  suffice  as  illustrations  of  the  relation  of  the 
gospel  preacher  to  the  current  sceptical  culture  in  his  character 
as  an  educated  man  and  member  of  one  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions. We  have  aimed  to  select  only  specimens  of  the  duties 
that  devolve  upon  him  in  that  capacity,  and  the  obligation  that 
rests  upon  him  to  maintain  the  right  of  theology  to  rank  as  a 
science  in  the  great  sisterhood  of  sciences,  and  to  repel  the 
insolent  ignorance  of  “ science  falsely  so  called.”  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  his  duty  as  a minister  of  Christ  in  the 
pulpit,  speaking  officially  in  the  name  of  Christ,  it  is  a some- 
what different  matter.  Then  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
should  be  his  model : ” I determined  to  know  nothing  among 
you,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.”  Though,  in  a 
human  point  of  view,  this  may  seem  an  unphilosophic  method 
of  meeting  the  infidel,  and  to  the  inexperienced  young  minister 
it  may  seem  so  hopeless  a task  to  preach  the  Gospel  against 
such  an  array  of  unbelief,  that  he  cry  with  the  prophet’s 
servant,  “Alas!  what  shall  we  do  ?”  the  minister  of  age  and 
experience  will  answer,  “ Fear  not,  for  they  that  be  with  us 
are  more  than  they  that  be  with  them.”  After  all,  the 
preached  Gospel,  pure  and  simple,  may  be  shown  to  be  of  all 
others  by  far  the  most  philosophic  means  for  convincing  men 
of  the  truth,  in  spite  of  all  the  plausible  delusions  of  scepticism. 
Discouraging  as  may  be  the  outlook  to  the  preacher  when  he 
perceives  his  flock  exposed  to  these  perversions  of  true  science, 
which  seek  to  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  Christian 
faith,  he  has  but  to  consider  the  great  fact  upon  which  the 
apostle  relied  so  confidently,  that  in  preaching  the  simple 
gospel,  however  the  “ carnal  heart  ” may  be  arrayed  against 
him,  he  is  yet  *'  commending  himself  to  every  man’s  conscience 
in  the  sight  of  God.”  Here  is  his  great  advantage  against 
all  the  learning,  all  the  strategies,  all  the  plausibilities  of 
the  sceptical  culture — that  while  they  may  delude  the  under- 
standing and  win  the  affections,  he  has  hold  of  the  con- 
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science,  and  in  his  reasoning  may  rely  upon  the  primary 
intuitions  and  conscious  spiritual  wants  of  mankind.  The 
grand  peculiarity  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  a system  of  thought 
is  its  self-evidencing  power  to  the  human  soul.  It  goes  into 
no  profound  argument,  after  the  fashion  of  natural  religion,  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  a personal  God  and  moral  ruler, 
the  immortality  of  man,  and  a retribution  in  the  life  to  come. 
It  assumes  all  these  to  be  truths  which  the  moral  intuition 
of  men  must  recognize.  It  comes  as  bread  for  a hunger  and 
water  for  a thirst  that  is  presumed  to  exist  more  or  less  con- 
sciously in  every  soul  in  its  normal  state,  and  as  yet  not  per- 
verted by  the  riot  of  the  passions  or  the  treacherous  reason- 
ing of  a deceitful  heart. 

A very  slight  analysis  of  this  general  proposition  will 
exhibit  the  rationale  of  the  power  which  the  gospel  preacher 
wields  as  against  the  influence  of  the  sceptical  culture  over  the 
masses  of  the  people. 

However  plausibly  the  sceptical  culture  may  urge  from  the 
discoveries  of  science  the  probable  non-existence  of  a personal 
intelligent  Creator  and  Ruler  in  the  universe,  and  even  for  the 
time  being  succeeding  in  dazing  the  minds  of  men,  still  the 
average  humanity,  as  distinguished  from  the  smaller  proportion 
of  the  speculative  humanity  which  has  succeeded  in  stifling  its 
own  native  instincts  and  searing  its  conscience  on  coming  to 
itself  under  a preached  Gospel,  will  revolt  at  the  idea  of  a 
universe  without  a Creator,  without  a Providence  overruling  it, 
without  a Judge  to  enforce  the  eternal  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  without  an  eschatology  which  provides  for  the 
final  triumph  of  good  over  evil.  The  speculations  of  atheism 
so  profane  all  the  sanctities  of  man’s  nature,  that  the  unper- 
verted masses  of  men,  whether  able  to  reason  with  the  theorists 
or  not,  will  resent  with  scorn  the  insult  put  upon  them  by  thus 
reducing  them  to  the  same  level  with  the  brutes  and  even  with 
inorganic  matter.  As  against  this  degrading  view  of  humanity, 
when  the  gospel  preacher  comes  with  the  story  of  the  Infinite 
Maker  and  Ruler,  not  only  interested,  but  so  profoundly 
interested  in  all  that  concerns  man  that  He  made  an  infinite 
sacrifice  in  order  to  restore  him,  meets  with  a responsive  echo 
in  every  human  soul.  And  though  “ the  natural  man  re- 
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ceiveth  not  the  things  of  God,”  yet  it  is  one  of  the  paradoxes 
of  humanity  in  its  present  state  that  while  a personal  God 
brought  very  near  is  painful  rather  than  pleasant,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  appalling  desolation  implied  in  the  idea  of  no 
personal  God,  creator  and  moral  ruler,  renders  atheism 
repulsive.  From  this  paradox  of  dislike  to  a personal  God 
brought  very  near  to  the  soul,  and  yet  the  shrinking  back  from 
the  idea  of  no  God,  which  leads  to  the  attempt  of  theism  to 
preserve  the  idea  of  God,  and  yet  not  so  as  to  disturb  the  moral 
consciousness,  have  come  most  of  the  corruptions  of  religion  in 
every  age.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  adduce  proof  of  this 
remarkable  propensity  of  men  while  unhappy  under  the  sense 
of  a near  presence  of  God  yet  to  revolt  at  atheism.  The 
investigations  of  such  sceptics  as  Lubbock  and  Baron  Gould, 
and  all  the  recent  discussions  concerning  the  genesis  of  the 
idea  of  God,  all  go  to  establish  it.  Here,  then,  the  gospel 
preacher  at  the  very  outset  has  a tower  of  strength  in  these 
original  intuitions  of  mankind.  After  scepticism  has  made  its 
mightiest  efforts,  and  has  even  been  successful  for  a time  in 
obscuring  the  instincts  of  humanity,  the  preached  Gospel  needs 
only  bring  back  the  mind  to  its  own  consciousness  in  order  to 
efface  the  temporary  impression. 

The  same  general  facts  are  true  of  the  literal  preaching  of 
“ Christ  crucified  ” as  asserting  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God.  If  it  cannot  appeal  to  the  primary 
intuitions  of  men,  it  does  appeal  with  no  less  power  to  man’s 
instinctive  tendency  to  worship  God  as  a Being  who  concerns 
himself  with  human  affairs.  For  the  doctrine  of  the  incarna- 
tion presents  God  to  the  human  soul  in  the  only  method  in 
which  He  can  be  so  conceived  of  as  to  be  really  worshipped. 
For  it  may  be  shown  that  God  within  the  measure  of 
humanity — the  infinite  God  who  must  include  all  the  finities, 
presenting  his  finite  side  to  the  conception  of  the  finite  human 
mind — is  the  only  form  in  which  the  emotions  of  the  soul  can 
be  drawn  forth  in  worship.  Even  granting  that  some  of  the 
more  subtle  and  philosophic  minds  might  so  conceive  of  God,  a 
pure  spirit,  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable,  as  to  be  able  to 
render  him  the  homage  of  the  heart,  very  manifestly  the 
masses  of  men^can  reach  no  such  philosophic  height.  Still 
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more  manifestly  the  souls  bowed  down  with  sorrow  and  afflic- 
tion, who  most  feel  the  need  of  communion  with  God,  are  in  no 
condition  to  rise  to  this  transcendental  conception  of  Him  that 
they  may  speak  to  Him.  The  doctrine  of  a God  incarnate 
now  seated  upon  the  throne  of  the  universe,  to  whom  all  men 
may  approach,  is,  even  philosophically  considered,  an  absolute 
necessity  to  meet  the  felt  wants  of  man’s  spiritual  nature. 
Just  here,  no  doubt,  lies  the  secret  of  the  propensity  of  men  in 
all  ages  anterior  to  the  incarnation  to  make  their  gods  men 
or  their  men  gods.  So  that  the  Jupiter,  the  Apollo,  the 
Minerva,  and  the  thousand  other  gods  of  the  classic  mytholo- 
gies were,  as  Dean  Trench  has  shown,  but  the  unconscious 
prophecies  of  the  incarnation.  Philosophers  may  speculate 
about  a pure  spiritual  being ; but  man  cannot  really  worship 
such  a Being  in  the  sense  of  having  his  moral  affections  go 
forth  toward  Him.  Man  may  worship,  as  the  ancients  did,  that 
which  is  below  himself  or  in  himself  resembling  God,  but  not 
what  is  infinitely  above  himself  and  purely  spiritual. 

Hence,  notwithstanding  all  the  unbelief  of  the  understand- 
ing which  the  sceptical  culture  may  generate  in  the  minds  of 
men,  and  however  it  may  blunt  the  instinct  of  worship,  the 
return  to  spiritual  consciousness  with  the  coming  of  affliction, 
deep  sorrow,  and  alarm  in  view  of  imminent  danger,  will  render 
the  message  of  the  gospel  preacher  attractive  again,  because  it 
presents  a divine  human  friend  and  saviour  in  whom  the  con- 
scious wants  of  the  soul  are  met. 

The  adaptedness  of  the  preached  Gospel,  as  bread  for  the 
hunger  and  water  for  the  thirst  of  the  soul,  will  be  seen  still  more 
clearly  if  we  attempt  to  analyze  the  impulses  of  the  soul  itself 
and  note  those  spiritual  paradoxes  of  which  it  is  full.  Thus 
every  thoughtful  man  who  has  attempted  to  know  something 
of  his  own  spiritual  constitution  has  discovered  that  he  is 
possessed  of  energies  and  spiritual  faculties  which  find  no 
adequate  theatre  for  their  exercise  within  the  narrow  sphere 
which  limits  his  earthly  existence.  He  seems  to  have  within 
him  the  singular  paradox  of  the  powers  of  a Hercules  tethered 
within  the  limits  of  a cradle.  Hence  the  restlessness  and  dis- 
satisfaction with  themselves  which  the  more  reflective  men  of  the 
world  feel  as  they  muse  upon  the  littlene^  of  their  existence. 
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Akin  to  this  is  the  consciousness  of  desires  and  hopes  so  much 
wider  in  their  scope  than  can  ever  be  the  earthly  objects  to 
satisfy  them.  This  is  doubtless  the  cause,  in  large  part,  of 
those  excesses  to  which  men  are  prone.  They  run  into 
excesses  of  every  sort  in  pursuit  of  that  which  will  “ minister 
to  the  mind  diseased.”  It  is  the  vain  effort  to  feed  the  hungry 
soul  ‘‘with  the  husks  that  the  swine  do  eat,”  and  failing  to 
satisfy  the  hunger  at  one  feeding  they  crave  more  husks  until 
they  imbrute  themselves.  Even  when  such  excess  is  avoided 
there  is  a sense  of  soul-hunger  that  keeps  them  on  the  move. 
So  that  though  one  has  attained  to  more  than  he  ever  hoped 
or  desired  at  first,  the.  heart  is  still  unsatisfied.  And  when  the 
mere  man  of  the  world  comes  to  look  back  over  his  life  from 
the  verge  of  the  grave,  he  seems  to  himself  to  have  been  all  his 
life  long  but  repeating  day  by  day  the  freak  of  childhood  when 
in  the  abiding  faith  of  the  nursery  he  chased  the  beautiful 
rainbow  that  stood  down  in  the  meadow,  hoping  to  find  the 
spot  in  which  the  pot  of  gold  was  buried,  but  found  the  rain- 
bow ever  receding  before  him. 

These  phenomena  no  sceptical  science  can  account  for,  nor 
do  aught  to  relieve  the  troubles  that  spring  from  them,  how- 
ever urgent  the  call  for  relief.  The  gospel  preacher  alone  has 
the  science  at  command  that  meets  the  case  and  relieves  the 
trouble,  and  therefore  he  wields  a power  that  no  scepticism  can 
gainsay  or  resist.  His  science  points  out  the  solution  of  the 
paradox.  For  it  can  tell  him  of  the  original  greatness  of  his 
nature,  constructed  as  it  was  on  a platform  of  immortal 
existence  ; of  the  ruin  that  came  by  sin,  and  of  the  proposed 
restoration  by  Jesus  Christ.  Therefore  these  energies  within 
him,  that  find  no  theatre  for  their  exercise  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  life  here.  These  desires  and  hopes  are  so  far  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  temporal  objects  to  fill  them,  are  just  as 
they  are  because,  as  Augustine  so  finely  said,  “ The  soul  being 
made  for  God  can  find  rest  only  in  God.”  And  in  spite  of  the 
plausibilities  of  the  sceptic,  that  may  deceive  the  understand- 
ing for  a time,  the  power  of  the  Gospel  will  be  recognized  in 
the  moment  of  calm  and  serious  reflection. 

The  advantage  of  the  pulpit  with  its  science  of  salvation 
over  the  theories  of  .a  sceptical  philosophy,  in  getting  and  main- 
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taining  ascendency  over  the  soul,  may  be  still  more  clearly 
seen  when  we  come  to  consider  the  moral  paradoxes  of  the 
soul.  Thus  every  thoughtful  man  must  have  been  conscious 
of  the  singular  fact  that  he  has  capacity  for  idealizing  and 
approving  a far  higher  standard  of  character  than  he  ever 
actually  reaches  ; and  therefore  he  is  ever  restless  and  dis- 
satisfied with  himself.  And  even  though  he  may  succeed  in 
stifling  the  soul-cry  of  reproach  amid  the  din  of  business,  the 
excitements  of  ambition,  or  the  noisy  revelries  of  pleasure,  yet 
in  the 'moment  of  calm  reflection  the  dissatisfaction  returns 
upon  him.  And  besides  this  general  consciousness  of  dissatis- 
faction, he  finds  within  him  a conscience — no  matter  whether 
a distinct  faculty  or  the  result  of  the  combined  action  of  all  the 
faculties  of  the  soul — which  sits  as  a judge  holding  assize  and 
pronouncing  judgment  upon  his  thoughts,  words,  and  actions 
as  right  or  wrong.  And  these  judgments  against  him  for  the 
wrong  suggest  the  idea  of  a retribution  for  the  wrong  done, 
which  of  necessity  disturbs  his  self-complacency.  Moreover, 
he  finds  this  peculiarity,  that  when  some  great  sorrow  or 
calamity  comes  upon  him  he  finds  a strange  propensity  to  con- 
nect the  sorrow  back  with  some  sin,  perhaps  a long-forgotten  sin, 
for  which  the  sorrow  comes  as  the  penalty.  That  picture  of 
Reuben  and  his  brethren  conferring  together  concerning  their 
deep  affliction  in  the  governor’s  house  in  Egypt  is  not  more 
marvellously  true  to  nature  than  profoundly  philosophic  as  an 
illustration  of  this  curious  law  of  man’s  moral  nature.  Though 
twenty  years  and  more  have  passed  away  and  the  sin  against 
Joseph  long  forgotten,  yet  now  that  affliction  and  alarm  has 
come  upon  them,  how  it  recalls  the  sin  which  they  conceive 
has  brought  down  upon  them  the  judgment ! “ We  are  verily 

guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we  saw  the  anguish  of 
his  soul  when  he  besought  us  and  we  would  not  hear  ; there- 
fore is  this  distress  come  upon  us.”  It  is  the  outcropping  of 
a mysterious  principle  that  lies  deeply  imbedded  in  the  human 
soul.  We  have  represented  conscience  as  a judge  sitting  to 
pronounce  sentence  and  suggest  penalty.  This  judge  may  be 
represented  as  having  also  a clerk  of  court — even  the  memory, 
which  records  the  indictment  and  the  sentence.  But  in  this 
he  is  a treacherous  clerk,  scrawling  his  record  on  the  walls  of 
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the  soul  as  the  boy  with  his  phosphorous  stick  scrawls  upon 
the  sides  of  his  schoolroom.  So  long  as  the  sun  shines 
brightly  and  all  is  well,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  record  ; but 
once  by  reason  of  deep  sorrow  the  darkness  of  midnight  comes 
upon  the  soul,  then  the  accusing  record  glares  out  fearfully  in 
lines  of  fire  upon  the  wrongdoer. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  how  here  again  the  gospel 
preacher  has  at  command  a power  against  which  no  scepticism 
is  proof.  His  science  finds  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  con- 
science in  the  fact  that  man  was  made  originally  in  the  image 
of  God,  and  this  is  the  voice  of  God  speaking  within  him.  In 
his  doctrine  of  sin  and  “ the  blood  that  cleanseth  from  all  sin,” 
he  has  the  means  of  giving  peace  to  the  conscience  and  solace 
for  the  troubles  of  the  soul.  And  on  the  soul  that  once  ex- 
periences relief  from  this  Balm  of  Gilead  no  theories  and  fan- 
cies of  infidelity  can  make  any  impression.  If  he  cannot 
answer  philosophy  with  philosophy,  he  can  at  least  successfully 
silence  the  cavillers  after  the  method  of  the  restored  blind 
man  : “ Whether  he  be  a sinner,  I know  not ; but  this  I know, 
that  whereas  I was  blind,  I now  see.” 

And  thus  the  Gospel  meets  all  the  wants  and  solves  all  the 
mysteries  and  paradoxes  in  the  spiritual  constitution  of  man. 
Indeed  just  here  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  gospel  revelation. 
It  aims  not  merely  to  reveal  the  mysteries  of  God  to  man,  but 
also  to  reveal  man  to  himself,  and  expound  the  mysteries  of 
which  his  soul  is  full.  What  is  needful  to  man  beside  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  a revelation  that  may  become  the  articu- 
late voice  of  the  intuitions  and  mysterious  paradoxes  of  his 
spiritual  nature. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  the  real  power 
of  the  pulpit,  as  against  the  influence  of  scepticism  oyer  the 
people,  is  in  pressing  the  advantage  which  it  has  in  laying  hold 
upon  the  conscience  and  making  it  appeal  to  the  spiritual 
nature.  Science  and  philosophy,  in  the  secular  sense,  have  no 
power  in  this  domain.  They  cannot  meet  the  soul  wants  as 
the  science  of  the  Gospel  meets  them,  and  thereby  has  its  self- 
evidencing  power.  For  this  is  one  of  the  “ evidences  of 
Christianity”  which  all  men  cultured  and  uncultured  alike  can 
see  and  feel  the  force  of. 
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It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  this  general  view  of 
the  subject  is  thoroughly  scientific  as  well  as  the  practical  view, 
and  in  full  accord  with  the  scriptural  view  of  the  duty  of  those 
“set  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel.”  Even  Kant,  though 
denying  the  possibility  of  either  an  ontological,  cosmological, 
or  physico-theological  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  yet 
recognized  the  irresistible  force  of  the  argument  which  is  built 
upon  the  moral  nature  of  man,  which  demands  a supreme 
judge  as  a necessary  consequence  of  the  intuition  of  sin. 

While,  therefore,  as  himself  a man  of  culture,  a member  of 
one  of  what  are  known  as  the  educated  professions  and  among 
the  leaders  of  public  thought,  the  gospel  preacher  should 
maintain  the  dignity  of  the  science  which  he  represents,  and 
resent  the  arrogance  of  any  science  that  would  ignore  this 
highest  of  all  sciences  ; while  he  should  not  ignore,  but  keep 
abreast  with,  the  advanced  science  and  learning  of  his  age,  and 
be  able  to  warn  the  people  against  imposture  ; yet  speaking 
officially  in  the  name  of  Christ  from  the  pulpit  he  should,  like 
the  apostle,  know  nothing  among  his  flock,  “ save  Jesus  Christ 
and  Him  crucified,”  feeling  assured  that  the  truths  thus  set 
forth  will  make  themselves  manifest  as  the  power  of  God  and 
the  wisdom  of  God  against  all  forms  of  unbelief.  The  Church 
of  God  relies  not  upon  the  pulpit  for  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions of  science  and  philosophy  with  unbelievers.  For  that  she 
has  not  lacked  in  time  past  nor  at  this  day  faithful  sons  filling 
other  positions  able  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.”  Such  sons  have  ever  been  her  rich 
reward  for  her  toils  and  sacrifices  in  fostering  the  very  science 
and  philosophy  which  the  enemies  of  the  truth  would  now  turn 
against  her. 


Stuart  Robinson. 
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THE  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  “a 
person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or  other 
crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice  and  be  found  in  another  State, 
shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from 
which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime.”  The  act  of  Congress  of 
1793  imposed  the  duty  of  surrender  upon  the  executive  of  the 
State  in  which  the  fugitive  should  be  found,  and  provided  the 
manner  in  which  the  charge  of  crime  should  be  authenticated 
for  his  action.  It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that  after  ninety 
years’  experience  under  the  Constitution,  and  after  many  thou- 
sand cases  have  arisen  and  been  disposed  of,  nearly  every  ques- 
tion that  could  arise  under  the  constitutional  provision  is  still 
either  a question  in  dispute  or  is  treated  by  the  authorities  as  if 
it  were  so,  and  that  consequently  there  is  neither  uniformity  of 
action  among  the  several  State  executives  nor  uniformity  of 
decision  in  the  courts.  Nor  is  this  less  unfortunate  than  remark- 
able ; for  the  obligation  to  surrender  fugitive  offenders  is  older 
than  the  Constitution,  resting  upon  a principle  of  comity,  the 
justice  and  policy  of  which  are  alike  manifest  ; but  having 
been  made  the  subject  of  solemn  compact,  the  duty  to  ob- 
serve it  has  become  the  more  imperative,  and  the  failure 
cannot  fail  to  lead  to  unpleasant  controversies.  These  may  not 
be  of  sufficient  importance  to  endanger  the  Union,  but  they 
must  surely  weaken  to  some  extent  the  fraternal  ties  between 
the  several  members,  and  to  enkindle  a bitterness  that  in  some 
form  will  be  certain  to  bear  evil  fruit. 

One  question  indeed  has  been  settled,  but  settled  in  such  a 
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way  as  almost  necessarily  to  leave  the  others  to  go  unsettled. 
That  question  relates  to  the  existence  of  any  compulsory  force 
to  compel  obedience  to  the  constitutional  compact  in  the  sur- 
render of  fugitives  from  justice  when  the  State  executive  upon 
whom  a demand  is  made  declines  to  comply.  In  the  case  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  against  the  Governor  of  Ohio, 
in  which  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  was  petitioned  for  its 
mandatory  writ  to  compel  the  respondent  to  issue  his  warrant 
for  the  surrender  of  an  alleged  fugitive,  that  tribunal,  speaking 
by  the  late  Chief  Justice  Taney,  after  full  consideration, 
solemnly  decided  that  within  the  sphere  of  federal  jurisdiction 
no  power  existed  to  compel  obedience  of  the  constitutional 
obligation.  This  decision  is  conclusive  ; and  so  far  as  the  federal 
authority  goes  it  leaves  the  State  executive  at  liberty  to  per- 
form his  duty  in  this  regard  or  to  refuse  to  perform  it  at  his 
option.  But  he  is  not  more  independent  of  federal  authority 
than  he  is  of  authority  within  his  own  State  ; for  nothing  seems 
plainer  than  that,  being  an  independent  department  of  the  State 
government,  the  governor  cannot  be  coerced  in  the  perform- 
ance of  executive  action  by  any  other  department,  which  at 
most  can  only  be  co-equal  and  co-ordinate  with  but  not  above 
him.  In  this  regard,  therefore,  the  governor,  so  far  as  he 
refuses  to  act,  is  a law  unto  himself.  If  he  proceeds  to  act,  and 
a person  is  arrested  under  his  command,  the  validity  of  the 
arrest  will  undoubtedly  be  open  to  examination,  as  it  must  be 
in  every  conceivable  case  where  on  any  ground  or  pretence 
whatever  a person  under  the  protection  of  the  law  is  deprived 
of  his  liberty. 

In  the  following  pages  some  notice  will  be  taken  of  the  vari- 
ous questions  which  from  time  to  time  have  arisen  and  still 
arise,  and.  of  the  manner  in  which  these  have  hitherto  been 
treated  by  the  State  authorities. 

I.  What  is  the  scope  of  the  words,  “ treason,  felony,  or 
other  crime,”  as  they  are  used  in  the  constitutional  provision, 
and  what  offences  do  they  embrace  ? 

Respecting  this,  several  different  views  have  been  taken.  It 
is  said  by  some  that  as  the  Constitution  employs  terms  which 
are  general,  and  which  in  their  natural  and  accustomed  meaning 
embrace  all  offences,  and  as  it  makes  no  exception  and  hints  at 
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no  limitation,  the  manifest  intent  is  that  where  a person  is 
charged  with  a violation  of  any  of  the  criminal  laws  of  one 
State,  and  takes  refuge  in  another,  there  shall  be  a clear  and 
unqualified  right  to  have  him  sent  back  for  trial  and  punishment 
on  a proper  demand  being  made  for  that  purpose.  If  this  is 
not  the  intent,  it  is  said,  then  the  provision  establishes  no 
definite  rule  whatever  ; if  all  crimes  are  not  embraced,  but  by 
some  unexpressed  exception  some  are  excluded,  then  every 
State  executive  is  left  at  liberty  to  construe  the  provision  for 
himself,  and  may  make  exceptions  in  his  own  discretion,  and 
all  action  must  necessarily  be  arbitrary  and  capricious.  The 
only  safe  and  reasonable  rule  is  that  which  accepts  common 
words  in  their  plain  and  ordinary  meaning,  especially  when 
their  undoubted  purpose  was  to  lay  down  a plain  and  definite 
rule,  and  when  to  give  them  any  other  meaning  would  be  to 
leave  the  whole  subject  without  any  governing  rule  whatever. 
This  has  always  been  the  view  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court, 
and  it  may  be  said  also  to  have  been  always  the  view  of  the 
courts  of  New  York.  “ Felonies  and  misdemeanors,”  say  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  that  State  in  the  recent  case  of  Lawrence, 
“ offences  by  statute  and  at  common  law,  are  alike  within  the 
constitutional  provision,  and  the  obligation  to  surrender  the 
fugitive  for  an  act  which  is  made  criminal  by  the  law  of  the 
demanding  State,  but  which  is  not  criminal  in  the  State  upon 
which  the  demand  is  made,  is  the  same  as  if  the  alleged  act 
was  a crime  by  the  laws  of  both.”  1 

It  is  said  by  others,  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  that  by 
“ treason,  felony,  or  other  crime,”  in  the  Constitution,  must  be 
intended  such  acts  only  as  were  criminal  either  at  the  common 
law  or  by  the  common  consent  of  civilized  nations  at  the  time 
the  Constitution  was  adopted  ; that  the  Constitution  must  be 
understood  as  making  use  of  the  terms  with  reference  to  the 
distinctions  between  criminal  and  other  conduct  which  were 
then  generally  recognized  ; that  it  could  not  have  been  the 
purpose  to  employ  legal  terms  in  a sense  which  would  permit 
one  State  to  enlarge  at  will  the  scope  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision by  extending  the  comprehension  of  its  own  criminal  laws 
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so  as  to  make  them  embrace  acts  not  criminal  elsewhere, 
thereby  not  only  establishing  inequality  as  between  the  States, 
but  perhaps  requiring  the  other  States  to  surrender  as  offenders 
those  who,  in  the  view  of  its  own  laws,  were  deserving  of  no 
punishment. 

It  is  said  by  still  others  that  the  Constitution  only  intends 
the  more  serious  offences  ; it  names  treasons  and  felonies,  and 
the  other  crimes  intended  must  be  understood,  according  to  a 
familiar  rule  of  legal  interpretation,  to  be  crimes  of  the  same 
order — that  is  to  say,  must  be  serious  and  not  petty  offences. 
This  view  has  been  authoritatively  expressed  by  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina.  “ The  word  crime,”  say 
these  judges,  “ embraces  all  offences  against  the  public  of  an 
aggravated  or  infamous  character,  as  contradistinguished  from 
trivial  offences,  to  which  the  milder  term  misdemeanor  is 
applied.  . . . An  assault  with  intent  to  commit  felony,  a 

conspiracy,  cheating  with  false  tokens,  are  crimes.  An  ordinary 
assault  and  battery,  and  retailing  without  license,  are  misde- 
meanors.” 1 

These  arc  the.  differing  views  that  have  been  held  and 
expressed.  In  support  of  each  of  them  much  may  be  said. 
Fortunately  the  divergency  in  action  has  not  been  so  great  as 
the  differences  in  opinion  might  have  led  us  to  expect  ; for  as 
the  authority  to  surrender  fugitives  does  not  come  from  the 
Constitution,  but  may  be  exercised  independently  on  grounds 
of  inter-State  comity,  the  instance  has  not  often  occurred  of  a 
State  executive  planting  himself  upon  contested  ground.  On 
the  contrary,  there  has  been  for  the  most  part  a general  harmony 
of  action,  and  the  States  have  surrendered  without  hesitation  or 
scruple  to  each  other’s  demands  any  person  who  was  believed 
to  be  called  for  in  good  faith  as  a criminal.  But  from  time  to 
time  a case  has  arisen  in  which  the  State  executive,  for  reasons 
which  were  peculiar  to  the  case,  has  insisted  upon  the  narrowest 
construction  of  the  Constitution  which  he  could  justify  to  his 
own  mind  ; and  these  cases  have  almost  invariably  been  such  as 
involved  party  or  sectional  questions,  and  therefore  were 
peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  and  irritate  a considerable  portion 
of  the  people. 

1 Case  of  Hughes,  1 Phillipps’s  N.  C.  Rep.,  57,  64. 
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Three  of  these  cases,  all  involving  substantially  the  same 
question,  are  entitled  to  some  notice  in  the  constitutional  his- 
tory of  the  country.  One  of  them  was  the  subject  of  warm  con- 
troversy— warm  at  least  on  one  side — between  Governor  Seward 
of  New  York  and  Governor  Gilmer  of  Virginia,  at  the  time  when 
the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  first  began  to  be  threaten- 
ing. The  legislatures  of  the  respective  States  entered  into  the 
controversy,  and  it  excited  at  length  that  degree  of  irritation 
that  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  retaliation  for  what  he  deemed 
a refusal  to  obey  a constitutional  mandate  by  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  expressed  his  firm  determination  to  obey  no  more 
requisitions  which  the  latter  might  make  upon  him,  and  threw 
up  his  office  when  he  found  that  the  people  of  his  State  were 
not  likely  to  sustain  him  in  this  extreme  position. 

It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  case  which 
gave  rise  to  this  conflict,  and  which  created  so  much  bitterness 
of  feeling,  was  one  of  an  offence  against  the  institution  of 
slavery.  The  persons  demanded  were  charged  with  having 
stolen  “ a certain  negro  slave.”  The  offence  was  not  one  recog- 
nized as  a crime  by  the  common  law,  or  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  civilized  nations,  or  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Governor  Seward  upon  this  ground  refused  to  recognize 
it  as  being  such  a crime  as  was  intended  by  the  Constitution. 
In  his  opinion,  “ a construction  manifestly  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  sovereignty  of  the  State  and  the  personal  rights  of  her 
citizens”  would  limit  the  cases  of  surrender  within  the  bounds 
above  indicated. 

Governor  Seward  was  unfortunate  enough  to  have  a similar 
controversy  with  the  State  of  Georgia.  In  the  Georgia  case  a 
person  supposed  to  have  assisted  a slave  to  escape  was  charged 
with  the  larceny  of  the  slave,  and  also,  with  no  little  shrewd- 
ness, with  the  larceny  of  certain  articles  of  personal  apparel — 
which  were,  in  fact,  the  clothes  the  slave  wore  away  on  her  back. 
These  charges  were  presented  as  two  offences  ; but  Governor 
Seward  refused  to  accept  the  two  as  any  thing  more  than  a single 
charge  of  slave-stealing.  The  acts  complained  of,  as  he  justly 
said,  constituted  one  and  the  same  transaction,  which  was  not 
divisible  into  two  crimes.  The  case  must  be  judged  upon  its 
facts  as  they  manifestly  were,  and  not  upon  the  facts  as  they 
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might  be  ingeniously  presented  in  formal  allegations.  He  there- 
fore refused  to  honor  the  requisition. 

If  precedent  and  authority  could  settle  the  question,  Gov- 
ernor Seward  was  not  justified  in  holding  that  the  Constitution 
intended  only  such  offences  as  were  crimes  at  the  common  law, 
or  by  the  general  consent  of  civilized  nations.  His  own  pre- 
decessors had  held  differently,  and  had  surrendered  fugitives 
who  were  charged  in  other  States  with  statutory  felonies.  The 
courts  had  also  held  differently  ; for  when  Governor  Throop 
had  obeyed  a requisition  for  the  surrender  of  a person  charged 
with  the  statutory  offence  of  obtaining  goods  by  means  of  false 
pretences,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  had  examined  the 
case  on  habeas  corpus,  and  had  decided  that  the  Governor  in 
issuing  his  warrant  was  only  performing  his  constitutional 
duty.1  So  far  as  his  own  State  was  concerned,  Governor  Seward 
was  therefore  taking  new  ground,  and  that  too  in  a case  affecting 
in  the  most  sensitive  point  the  interests,  feelings,  and  jealousies 
of  one  half  the  Union. 

Later  than  this,  and  while  the  whole  country  was  trembling 
with  the  premonitions  of  civil  war,  and  while  the  great  states- 
men who  had  weathered  the  tempest  of  nullification  were  either 
withdrawing  in  despair  from  the  field  of  life-long  labors,  or 
were  being  overthrown  and  cast  aside  in  the  violence  of  con- 
tending factions,  a similar  controversy  arose  between  the  States 
of  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  and  the  like  demand  was  met  with  a like 
refusal.  It  was  in  that  case  that  the  Federal  Supreme  Court 
was  applied  to  for  its  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  the  Ohio, 
executive  to  issue  his  warrant  of  extradition,  but  could  find  in 
the  Constitution  no  authority  for  such  action. 

The  question  whether  slave-stealing  was  such  “ felony  or 
other  crime”  as  the  Constitution  intended  to  provide  for,  was 
one  on  which  fair  minds  might  honestly  differ.  On  the  one  side 
it  might  be  said  with  no  little  plausibility  that  slavery  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Constitution  as  then  existing  in  the  States,  and 
though  the  recognition  was  somewhat  indirect,  yet  without  it, 
and  without  certain  agreements  having  for  their  purpose  the 
security  of  slave  property,  the  Constitution  could  never  have 


1 Matter  of  Clark,  9 Wendell’s  Reports,  212. 
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been  agreed  upon.  Security  implied  a necessity  for  making 
those  acts  crimes  which  disturbed  existing  rights  in  this  species 
of  property  ; and  if  one  half  the  States  might  give  shelter  within 
their  borders  to  persons  who  committed  such  crimes,  they  would 
be  left  at  liberty,  on  a narrow  and  unfair  construction  of  this 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  to  violate  the  spirit  of  one  of  the 
chief  of  its  compromises.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  replied 
that  by  the  Constitution  the  States  had  put  in  clear  and  unmis- 
takable terms  all  the  concessions  respecting  slavery  which  they 
would  consent  to  make  at  all,  and  they  could  not  be  made  to 
concede  more  by  a doubtful  construction  of  a provision  which 
did  not  have  the  institution  specially  in  view  ; they  agreed  to 
the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves,  but  the  agreement  for  the  sur- 
render of  fugitives  from  justice  was  one  of  comity  and  equality, 
and  they  could  not  consent  to  make  it  one  of  repulsion  and 
inequality  by  giving  to  the  words  of  the  agreement  for  surrender 
a meaning  that  would  require  them  to  surrender  as  criminals 
persons  who,  according  to  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  their  own 
people,  were  innocent  of  any  act  which  human  laws  should 
punish. 

Had  the  opinion  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  been 
delivered  in  a case  of  which  the  court  had  jurisdiction  for  the 
purposes  of  a decision  on  the  merits,  it  must  have  been  received 
as  settling  the  question.  The  question  involved  being  one  of 
the  construction  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  decision  of 
that  court  upon  it,  when  so  made  as  to  be  authoritative,  would 
be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  State  authorities.  But  as  the 
court  conceded  its  want  of  jurisdiction,  what  was  said  on  the 
merits  was  pure  dictum , and  strictly  of  no  authority.  The  same 
fate  befell  that  case  which  has  befallen  others  in  which  the  court, 
speaking  without  jurisdiction,  has  endeavored  to  settle  principles 
for  the  guidance  of  other  departments  or  other  authorities.  It 
is  probable  that  no  State  executive  in  a single  instance  ever 
varied  his  action  because  of  it.  The  decision  of  the  weakest 
judge  will  be  obeyed  as  law  and  followed  as  a precedent  if  he 
has  the  power  of  the  law  behind  him,  when  the  ablest  dictum  of 
the  most  eminent  judge,  pronounced  in  a case  where  it  was 
impertinent  to  his  conclusions,  will  be  treated  with  neglect. 
This  is  especially  true  when  the  rule  which  the  diction  lays  down 
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is  intended  for  the  guidance  of  political  authorities  ; for  these 
will  look  for  guidance  to  the  popular  sentiment  which  can  reach 
and  unseat  them,  and  not  to  the  courts,  which  cannot  reach 
them  at  all. 

Slavery  having  passed  away,  it  might  be  supposed  that  any' 
discussion  of  the  questions  involved  in  the  controversies  alluded 
to  has  now  become  unimportant ; but  this  would  be  a mistake. 
A very  considerable  proportion  of  all  the  cases  in  which  requi- 
sitions are  made  are  cases  of  statutory  offences,  and  in  some  of 
these  questions  may  still  arise  which  are  strictly  analogous  to 
those  raised  by  Governor  Seward.  In  most  cases  the  statutes 
which  create  such  offences  have  a general  family  resemblance  in 
all  the  States,  and  the  punishments  they  provide  for  are  recog- 
nized on  all  sides  as  being  provided  for  conduct  that  deserves- 
them.  But  it  is  always  possible  that  the  peculiar  ideas  and 
sentiments  prevailing  in  one  State  may  lead  to  statutes  for  the 
punishment  as  crimes  of  acts  which  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of 
another  State  would  tolerate,  and  perhaps  approve.  It  would 
be  surprising  if  the  latter  State  should  lend  ready  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  such  statutes,  or  if  her  executive  did  not  fall 
back  upon  some  view  of  the  Constitution  which  would  excuse  a 
refusal.  It  may  be  admissible,  perhaps,  to  consider  the  prob- 
able result  by  the  suggestion  of  cases  which,  though  extreme 
and  improbable,  may  not  be  far  removed  from  others  of  the 
possibility  of  which  we  may  readily  be  convinced.  Suppose  a 
State,  after  many  years’  trial  of  a prohibitory  liquor  law,  should 
come  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  the  true  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  intemperance  was  to  punish  the  drinking  of  intoxicating 
beverages,  and  should  thereupon  pass  laws  making  it  a felony  ; 
is  it  probable  that  the  other  States  would  surrender  fugitives  for 
punishment  under  such  laws  ? Suppose  a State  were  to  tolerate 
and  sanction  the  institution  of  polygamy,  and  in  order  to  protect 
it  should  enact  that  the  departure  of  a woman  from  a polygamous 
household  should  be  punished  with  stripes  or  with  imprison- 
ment ; is  it  likely  that  the  executive  of  another  State  to  which 
an  offender  against  such  a law  had  fled  would  recognize  her 
case  as  one  which  could  have  been  within  the  contemplation  of 
the  Convention  when,  as  one  of  the  securities  of  the  Union, 
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they  agreed  that  no  State  should  permit  itself  to  become  an 
asylum  for  offenders  against  the  laws  of  another  ? 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  construction  of  such  a constitu- 
tional provision  should  be  in  doubt,  but  the  following  conclu- 
sions seem  reasonable  : 

1.  That  if  the  question  were  a new  one,  it  might  well  be 
held  that  the  petty  offences  generally  known  as  misdemeanors 
were  not  intended  to  be  embraced  in  the  words,  “ felony  or 
other  crime  those  words,  as  commonly  used  in  the  law,  be- 
ing appropriated  exclusively  to  the  more  serious  offences.  But 
they  have  received  a broader  construction,  and  requisitions  in 
the  case  of  petty  offences  are  sometimes  issued  and  obeyed. 

2.  That  while  statutory  offences  are  no  doubt  embraced,  yet 
that  if  a State  were  to  do  a thing  so  extraordinary  as  to  provide 
for  the  serious  punishment  of  some  act  which  the  prevailing  sen- 
timent of  the  Union  did  not  recognize  as  properly  punishable 
under  human  laws,  the  case  might  well  be  regarded  as  one  which 
presented  no  claim  which  inter-State  comity  should  recognize 
by  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from  it,  and  which,  therefore, 
might  reasonably  be  treated  as  one  the  Constitution  did  not 
embrace. 

II.  The  second  question  of  importance  is,  What  is  meant  by 
the  words,  “ Who  shall  flee  from  justice”  ? Is  every  person 
who  is  charged  in  one  State  with  an  offence  against  its  laws  to 
be  deemed  a fugitive  from  justice  merely  because  when  he  is 
sought  he  is  found  in  another  State  ? Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
must  he,  according  to  the  ordinary  understanding  of  the  term, 
have  fled  or  hastened  away  from  the  State  of  his  supposed  mis- 
conduct for  the  very  purpose  of  escaping  prosecution  under  its 
laws?  If  the  first  view  were  tenable,  then  a person  might  be 
arrested  in  any  State  and  surrendered  to  another  for  trial  on  the 
mere  showing  that  in  the  latter  State  an  indictment  had  been 
found  or  a complaint  made  in  due  form  against  him.  By  this 
means  one  might  be  punished  for  constructive  presence  and 
participation  in  an  offence  committed,  if  at  all,  at  a great  dis- 
tance, as  was  actually  attempted  in  the  noted  case  of  the 
Mormon  prophet  Smith,  who  was  arrested  as  a fugitive  from  a 
State  where  he  had  never  been,  and  was  ordered  to  be  sur- 
rendered for  trial  for  offences  against  laws  to  which  he  had  never 
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been  subject.1  Such  a construction  would  be  intolerable.  But 
on  the  other  hand  it  could  hardly  be  required  that  the  accused 
should  actually  have  hastened  away  from  the  State  from  fear  of 
prosecution.  Crimes  are  sometimes  not  discovered  for  many 
years,  and  when  they  immediately  become  known  the  real  offend- 
er is  often  not  at  first  suspected,  and  if  under  such  circumstan- 
ces he  shall  have  removed  from  the  State  openly,  and  for  ap- 
parently lawful  cause,  he  should  nevertheless  be  deemed  a fugi- 
tive when  his  connection  with  the  crime  is  discovered.  The 
evidence  of  his  being  a fugitive  would  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  he  left  the  State  without  awaiting  the  consequences  of  his 
conduct  ;3  not  very  conclusive  evidence  certainly,  but  to  require 
more  would  in  many  cases  defeat  the  proceeding  altogether. 

III.  Under  the  Constitution  the  person  who  shall  be  sur- 
rendered must  be  charged  with  crime.  This  means  that  he  shall 
be  charged  in  due  form  of  law,  in  some  proper  judicial  proceeding 
instituted  in  the  State  from  which  he  is  a fugitive.  This  charge 
is  to  be  the  foundation  for  the  demand,  and  for  the  warrant  of 
surrender  ; and  it  cannot  be  sufficient  unless  it  contains  all  the 
legal  requisites  for  the  arrest  of  the  accused  and  his  detention 
for  trial  if  he  were  then  within  the  State.  Therefore  nothing 
short  of  an  indictment,  or  of  a complaint  under  oath  making 
out  a primd-facie  case,  can  be  sufficient.  This  manifestly  is  what 
is  intended  by  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  what  the  legislation  of 
Congress  requires.  The  judicial  decisions  all  hold  that  nothing 
less  can  justify  executive  action. 

IV.  A further  question  of  the  highest  importance  regards  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  the  showing  which  must  be  presented  to 
the  executive  upon  whom  the  demand,  is  made,  in  order  to 
charge  him  with  the  duty  of  issuing  his  warrant  of  surrender. 
This  question  must  first  be  passed  upon  by  the  executive  him- 
self, but  when  he  has  decided  that  the  showing  is  sufficient,  and 
has  issued  his  warrant,  the  person  arrested  is  not  concluded  by 
his  decision,  but  may  raise  it  anew  in  some  judicial  proceeding 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  discharge.  The 
executive  has  no  general  power  to  issue  warrants  of  arrest,  and 
when  he  proceeds  to  do  so,  in  these  cases,  his  whole  authority" 

1 Ex-parte  Smith,  3 McLean’s  Reports,  133. 

5 Matter  of  Voorhies,  32  N.  J.  Rep.,  141. 
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comes  from  the  Constitution  and  the  act  of  Congress,  and  he 
must  keep  within  it.  The  judicial  duty  to  release  any  phrson 
unlawfully  arrested,  on  proper  application  made  for  the  purpose, 
is  imperative,  no  matter  by  what  direction  or  command  the  ar- 
rest was  made.  His  duty  could  never  be  questioned  or  doubted 
under  any  constitutional  government.  • *■ 

What  the  governor  is  required  to  know  is.  that  a case  for  hi* 
action  under  the  Constitution  exists.  It  might  be  said,  there- 
fore, that  the  showing  should  include  : I.  Authentic  evidence  of 
the  charge  of  crime  duly  made  in  the  State  demanding  him  ; 

2.  Evidence  of  the  laws  of  that  State,  that  it  may  appear  that 
the  conduct  complained  of  constituted  an  offence  against  them  ; 

3.  Evidence  that  the  accused  is  a fugitive  from  that  State  ; and, 

4.  Some  showing  that  when  the  warrant  for  his  surrender  is 
applied  for  he  is  to  be  found  within  the  State  on  which  the 
demand  is  made.  How  far  all  these  things  are  conditions  to 
lawful  action  by  the  governor,  and  how  complete  the  showing 
must  be,  will  be  briefly  considered. 

1.  The  act  of  Congress  provides  how  the  evidence  of  the 
charge  made  in  the  other  State  shall  be  made.  There  must  be 
a copy  of  the  indictment  or  affidavit  which  makes  the  charge, 
certified  by  the  governor.  By  this  it  will  be  determined  whether 
the  charge  is  or  is  not  in  due  form  of  law. 

2.  Such  certified  copy,  however,  might  or  might  not  show 
that  the  conduct  complained  of  was  a crime.  It  is  a rule  of 
evidence  that  the  authorities  of  one  State  may  assume  that  the 
common  law  of  another  State  is  like  their  own,  but  that  they 
cannot  take  judicial  notice  what  innovations  have  been  made 
by  statutes  of  another  State  upon  its  common  law.  Therefore, 
if  the  indictment  or  affidavit  contains  the  requisites  of  a charge 
of  a common-law  offence,  it  is  presumptively  a charge  of  crime 
in  due  form  of  law.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  charges  as  a crime 
conduct  that  would  not  be  criminal  at  the  common  law,  the 
executive  of  another  State  cannot  know  that  such  conduct  is 
criminal  until  the  statute  is  shown  which  makes  it  so.  But  this 
can  seldom  cause  embarrassment,  because  the  published  volumes 
of  the  laws  of  other  States  are  generally  made  evidence  by 
statute,  and  the  governor  has  only  to  look  into  the  proper  book 
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in  his  own  or  the  State  library  to  ascertain  what  he  is  required 
to  know  on  that  subject. 

But  possibly  when  he  compares  the  indictment  or  affidavit 
with  the  statute  a question  may  arise  concerning  the  legal 
sufficiency  of  the  charge.  There  may  be  a want  of  technical 
accuracy  in  the  averments,  and  possibly  there  may  be  a doubt 
whether,  if  these  were  full,  the  conduct  described  would  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  statute.  Who  is  to  decide  such 
questions  ? May  the  governor  rightfully  do  so,  or  should  he 
leave  them  to  be  decided  by  the  courts  of  the  State  whose  laws 
they  involve  ? If  the  governor  shall  pass  upon  them  he  will  in 
doing  so  perform  a very  important  judicial  function,  and  that, 
too,  under  circumstances  of  no  little  embarrassment  ; for  the 
construction  of  the  laws  of  any  State  must  necessarily  be  entered 
upon  at  a disadvantage  by  any  tribunal  not  familiar  with  their 
administration,  and  with  the  practice  and  rulings  under  them. 
In  several  States  the  courts  have  decided,  when  the  question  of 
the  sufficiency  of  a charge  of  crime  was  raised  before  them,  that 
it  ought  to  be  left  to  the  courts  of  the  State  making  the 
demand  and  in  Delaware  this  view  was  adhered  to  so  strictly 
that  a fugitive  was  surrendered,  notwithstanding  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  State,  after  having  examined  into  the  facts  of  the 
case,  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  alleged  crime  was 
nothing  but  a civil  trespass.2  In  New  York,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  ordered  the  discharge  of  a prisoner  for 
whose  extradition  the  governor  had  issued  his  warrant,  upon  the 
express  ground  that  the  affidavit  upon  which  his  surrender  was 
demanded  did  not  contain  the  formal  allegations  which  were 
necessary  to  make  his  act  a crime  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
demanding  him.  In  doing  so  the  difficulty  attending  that 
course  was  illustrated,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  con- 
clusion reached  by  the  court  respecting  the  charge  was  directly 
opposed  to  that  which  the  courts  of  the  other  State,  familiar  with 
its  laws,  would  have  declared.2 

1 Johnson  vs.  Riley,  13  Georgia  Reports,  97  ; State  vs.  Buzine,  4 Harring- 
ton’s Rep.,  572  ; Matter  of  Voorhies,  32  N.  J.  Rep.,  141  ; Davis’s  Case,  122 
Mass.  Reports,  324. 

2 State  vs.  Schlemm,  4 Harrington’s  Rep.,  577. 

3 People  vs.  Brady,  56  New  York  Rep.,  1S2  ; compare  People  vs.  Clark,  10 
Mich.  Rep.,  310. 
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3.  The  governor  ought  to  have  some  showing  under  oath 
that  the  person  demanded  is  in  truth  a fugitive  from  the  State 
whose  requisition  is  before  him.  This  showing  is  as  essential 
as  is  the  authentic  evidence  of  the  charge  of  crime,  and  is 
demanded  not  more  by  the  fair  import  of  the  Constitution  than 
by  justice.  Without  it,  as  was  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Mor- 
mon prophet,  a man  has  no  security  against  being  sent  to  dis- 
tant States  to  answer  to  charges  from  which  he  could  never 
have  fled,  because  he  was  never  there. 

4.  Evidence  that  the  fugitive  is  at  the  time  to  be 'found 
within  the  State  from  which  surrender  is  demanded  seems  not 
to  be  required.  It  is  certainly  not  needed  for  any  purpose  of 
protection  against  wrongful  arrests,  and  therefore  should  not 
be  held  essential  unless  the  Constitution  seems  to  make  it 
necessary.  But  the  Constitution  only  says  that  the  offender 
being  found  within  the  State  shall  be  delivered  up,  and  the 
governor’s  warrant  seems  to  be  the  proper  process  on  which  to 
make  search  for  him.  If  he  is  then  found,  the  delivery  may  be 
immediately  made  ; if  he  is  not  found,  the  warrant  can  do  no 
harm.  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why,  if  a fugitive 
is  supposed  to  have  fled  from  one  of  the  Atlantic  cities  in  the 
direction  of  Mexico,  hiding  by  the  way,  and  taking  unfre- 
quented routes,  there  should  not  be,  as  speedily  as  possible,  a 
requisition  and  warrant  of  surrender  awaiting  him  in  every  State 
through  which  it  may  be  conjectured  he  is  likely  to  direct  his 
flight. 

V.  The  difficulties  thicken  when  the  executive  issues  his 
warrant  of  surrender,  and  the  fugitive  is  arrested  under  it. 
Then  may  come  in  judicial  action,  and  the  question  how  far  the 
courts  are  at  liberty  to  review  or  to  go  behind  the  executive 
action,  by  means  of  an  inquiry  on  habeas  corpus.  Their  power 
to  examine  the  case  is  conceded  : the  question  is,  what  limits,  if 
any,  the  principles  of  law  set  to  it. 

When  we  take  up  this  question  we  are  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  our  traditions  of  the  danger  of  encroachments  under 
executive  authority  upon  individual  liberty  have  led  us  to 
intrust  this  great  writ  of  personal  freedom,  not  to  the  principal 
courts  of  the  States  alone,  but  to  single  judges  of  secondary 
grade  also,  and  in  many  States  to  inferior  judicial  officers  whose 
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sole  function  of  any  considerable  importance  is  performed  when 
the  opportunity  is  presented  to  pass  judgment  in  this  collateral 
manner  upon  the  action  of  some  court  or  officer  occupying  a 
position  of  importance  and  dignity  superior  to  their  own.  That 
the  writ  is  greatly  abused  in  many  cases  is  matter  of  common 
belief,  and  that  great  offenders  when  caught  are  sometimes  set 
free  again,  on  actual  or  supposed  technical  defects  in  the  papers 
which  greater  legal  learning  would  either  perceive  were  no  defects 
at  all,  or  were  such  clerical  or  unimportant  errors  as  ought  to  be 
disregarded,  is  unquestionable.  It  has  become  notorious  that 
when  a person  who  has  the  means  for  a contest  is  arrested  for 
extradition,  his  captor  must  either  hastily  and  clandestinely 
remove  him  from  the  State,  or  he  must  run  the  gauntlet  of 
tribunals  empowered  to  demand  his  papers  and  to  examine  them 
for  technical  defects,  with  a fair  probability  that  something  will 
be  discovered  in  them  that  may  constitute  a reason,  or  at  least 
an  excuse,  for  holding  them  insufficient.  In  many  of  these 
cases  the  examination  seems  to  proceed  on  the  supposition  that 
the  governor  in  respect  to  this  function  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
an  inferior  magistrate,  and  is  therefore  called  upon  to  show  that 
in  all  the  steps  taken  by  him  he  has  proceeded  with  exact  regu- 
larity, and  not  varied  in  the  least  particular  from  the  rules 
governing  the  action  of  officers  clothed  with  limited  powers. 
Such  an  assumption  is  a perversion  of  law,  and  the  officer  who 
acts  upon  it  abuses  his  authority. 

The  executive  in  support  of  his  action  is  entitled  to  all  the 
presumptions  which  support  the  action  of  courts  of  general  juris- 
diction. If  his  warrant  on  its  face  recites  a case  within  the 
constitutional  compact,  it  is  presumptively  sufficient,  and  it 
must  be  assumed  that  before  issuing  it  he  had  before  him  all  the 
showing  that  the  Constitution  and  the  law  require.  And 
although  the  court  or  officer  may  go  behind  the  warrant  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether,  in  fact,  such  a showing  was 
made,  and  may  have  the  papers  produced,  yet  it  is  not  believed 
there  is  any  authority  to  raise  mere  questions  of  regularity  in 
the  executive  action.  Suppose,  for  example,  it  should  be 
objected  that  the  governor  never  had  before  him  the  proof  of 
the  law  under  which  the  charge  was  made,  but  acted  upon  his 
recollection  of  it  from  previous  examinations,  or  upon  the 
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opinion  of  his  attorney-general,  of  what  concern  is  this  to  the 
accused  if,  in  fact,  the.  governor  made  no  mistake  as  to  what  the 
law  was  ? 

Referring  again  to  the  question  whether  supposed  defects  in 
the  formal  charge  of  crime  should  be  passed  upon  in  the  State 
where  the  arrest  is  made,  or  should  be  left  for  decision  in  the 
State  which  demands  the  surrender,  some  of  the  practical 
results  of  the»former  course  may  be  pointed  out.  When  that 
course  is  adopted,  the  accused  has  three  chances  which  he  may 
take  before  his  trial  is  reached.  First , Before  the  governor 
when  the  warrant  for  his  surrender  is  called  for.  If  the  governor 
decides  against  the  sufficiency  of  the  charge,  the  decision  is  an 
end  of  the  proceeding.  Second , On  habeas  corpus  before  some 
court  or  judicial  officer  in  the  State  in  which  the  arrest  is  made. 
Here  also  a decision  in  his  favor  will  terminate  the  proceeding. 
And  however  technical  may  be  the  objection  to  the  formal 
charge,  neither  of  these  tribunals  has  any  authority  to  make 
or  permit  amendments  of  papers  transmitted  from  another 
State,  or  otherwise  to  correct  errors.  Third , When  he  is 

returned  to  the  State  demanding  him,  he  may  raise  the  same 
questions  anew,  and  no  former  hearing  can  in  the  least  stand 
in  the  way  : it  might  be  final  if  in  his  favor,  but  except  for  the 
purposes  of  his  return,  it  could  have  no  force  when  against 
him,  either  as  an  adjudication  or  as  a precedent.  But  in  the 
State  demanding  him,  if  he  raises  technical  questions,  he  will 
probably  find  himself  before  a tribunal  that,  unlike  the  others, 
has  power  not  merely  to  detect  flaws  in  the  papers,  but  also, 
by  means  of  amendments,  to  heal  them.  In  this  fact  is  abun- 
dant reason  why  all  supposed  defects,  which,  according  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  are  capable  of  being 
rectified,  should  be  left  to  be  considered  and  dealt  with  by  the 
courts  of  the  State  whose  laws  the  fugitive  is  supposed  to  have 
violated. 

VI.  We  have  left  to  the  last  a question  which  is  perhaps 
most  troublesome  of  all,  and  which,  though  old,  is  coming  up 
anew  perpetually.  It  is  the  question  whether  the  executive 
upon  whom  the  demand  is  made  has  a discretion  to  obey  or  to 
refuse  to  obey  it.  This  is  not  the  same  question  which  the 
executives  of  New  York  and  Ohio  had  before  them  in  the  slave- 
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stealing  cases,  for  in  those  cases  the  question  was  whether  the 
offences  charged  were  such  felonies  or  other  crimes  as  the  Con- 
stitution intended.  This  question  is,  whether,  the  case  being 
admitted  to  be  one  intended  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  papers 
sufficient,  the  executive  may  nevertheless  look  behind  the 
papers,  and  for  any  reason  which  is  satisfactory  to  his  own 
mind  refuse  to  obey  the  requisition.  The  recent  prominence 
given  to  the  question  by  the  refusal  of  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  honor  a requisition  made  by  the  Governor  of  South 
Carolina,  on  the  ground  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  not  made  for 
the  purpose  of  punishing  the  accused,  but  for  an  ulterior  object, 
is  an  illustration  of  its  importance,  as  well  as  of  the  nature  of 
the  investigations  to  which  a recognition  of  the  discretionary 
authority  may  lead. 

The  Federal  Supreme  Court  in  the  Kentucky  case  expressed 
the  clear  opinion  that  when  demand  w'as  made  in  due  form  the 
State  executive  had  no  discretion  to  refuse  obedience.  A like 
declaration  has  in  several  cases  been  made  by  State  courts,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  view  generally  held  in 
legal  circles.  If  it  is  erroneous,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  inquiries 
upon  which  the  executive  may  enter  for  the  purpose  of  guiding 
his  discretion,  or  to  the  reasons  upon  which  he  may  act.  He 
may,  for  example,  raise  the  question  whether  the  accused  is 
actually  guilty  as  charged,  and  allow  him  an  opportunity  to 
present  evidence  to  overthrow  the  prima-facie  case  which  the 
papers  make  against  him.  If  the  executive  sympathy  happened 
to  be  enlisted  for  the  accused,  this  would  not  be  an  improbable 
course  for  him  to  adopt  ; but  a hearing  conducted,  as  this  must 
be,  at  a distance  from  the  plac‘e  where  the  transaction  to  be 
investigated  took  place,  would  be  one  in  which  the  accused 
would  be  likely  to  have  all  the  advantages,  and  would  not  be 
likely  to  tend  to  the  furtherance  of  justice.  Moreover,  it  is  as 
well  settled  as  any  thing  in  the  proceeding  can  be,  that  the 
question  of  the  actual  guilt  of  the  accused  is  one  which,  if  the 
papers  are  regular  and  sufficient,  the  authorities  of  the  State  on 
which  the  demand  is  made  have  nothing  whatever  to  do.' 

1 Davis’s  Case,  122  Mass.  Rep.,  324  ; Lawrence’s  Case,  56  N.  Y.  Rep.,  182, 
187  ; State  vs.  Buzine,  4 Harrington’s  Rep.,  572. 
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When  the  executive  enters  upon  such  an  inquiry  he  substitutes 
himself  for  judge  and  jury  to  try  an  offence  against  the  laws  of 
another  State — a proceeding  which  it  is  incredible  could  ever 
have  been  intended. 

The  executive  might  also  raise  the  question  of  the  good  faith 
of  the  prosecutor,  and  proceed  to  inquire  into  that  as  having  a 
proper  bearing  upon  the  application.  But  if  the  case  were 
being  heard  on  its  merits  in  the  State  where  the  offence  was 
committed,  such  an  inquiry  could  not  be  suffered,  unless  the 
prosecutor  was  called  as  a witness,  and  then  only  to  a limited 
extent,  and  for  the  purpose  of  impairing  his  testimony.  If  it  is 
gone  into  before  the  governor  it  will  be  on  extra-judicial  proofs 
which  the  law  deems  untrustworthy,  and  the  accused  would  have 
every  advantage  in  making  them.  Moreover,  if  the  governor 
was  satisfied  of  the  bad  faith  of  the  prosecutor,  the  fact  would 
have  no  bearing  upon  the  prisoner’s  desert  of  punishment, 
except  in  peculiar  cases  where  the  prosecutor,  rather  than  the 
State,  was  specially  concerned  in  the  conduct  complained  of. 

The  governor  might  also  raise  the  question  of  the  good  faith 
of  the  State  making  the  demand.  This  would  naturally  be 
taken  as  an  affront,  and  might  induce  bitter  feelings  and  lead  to 
bitter  and  mischievous  controversies.  Moreover,  it  would  be  in 
manifest  disobedience  to  another  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
which  requires  that  full  faith  and  credit  be  given  in  each  State 
to  the  records  and  judicial  proceedings  of  other  States. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  questions  that  the  governor  may 
raise  if  obedience  to  the  requisition  vests  jn  his  discretion. 
Indeed  he  need  not  raise  any  question  at  all ; for  if  the  power  is 
discretionary,  then  he  may ‘refuse  from  mere  caprice,  or  because 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  his  State  or  of  his  party  favors  it. 
This  view,  if  acted  upon  to  any  considerable  extent,  would  bring 
about  a state  of  things  which  would  make  the  constitutional 
provision  only  the  occasion  for  discord  and  irritation,  and  there- 
fore worse  than  useless.  This  was  plainly  never  intended,  and 
the  duty  which  is  imposed  upon  the  governor  is  imperative,  not 
discretionary.  One  case,  however,  is  an  admitted  exception — 
the  case,  namely,  where  the  justice  of  the  State  upon  which  the 
requisition  is  made  has  some  unsatisfied  claim  upon  the  alleged 
offender  which  she  is  proceeding  to  enforce.  He  may  be  in 
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prison  or  under  prosecution  for  a breach  of  her  own  penal  laws, 
or  he  may  be  under  arrest  for  some  civil  wrong.  In  either  case 
the  State  may  proceed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  her  own  laws 
first,  but  when  that  is  done  the  duty  to  honor  the  requisition 
becomes  imperative.1 

In  what  is  said  above  the  word  duty  is  used  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  and  is  to  be  understood  as  the  obligation  which  the  Con- 
stitution imposes  upon  the  State  executive.  The  word  discre- 
tion is  also  used  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  when  it  is  said  the 
executive  has  no  discretion  to  refuse  obedience  to  a proper 
demand,  what  is  meant  is  that  the  Constitution  and  the  law  do 
not  warrant  him  in  the  exercise  of  such  a discretion. 

Some  ambiguity  arises  in  employing  the  words  obligation, 
duty,  and  discretion,  when  speaking  of  public  matters,  by  reason 
of  the  different  senses  in  which  the  words  are  used.  The  duty 
to  perform  a particular  act  may  be  one  of  moral  obligation  or  of 
legal  obligation.  If  it  be  one  of  moral  obligation  only,  a disre- 
gard of  it  is  left  to  such  penalties  as  conscience  or  the  tribunal 
of  public  opinion  may  impose.  If  it  be  one  of  legal  obligation, 
it  is  because  the  law  itself  has  provided  some  means  for  enforc- 
ing its  performance,  or  some  penalty  in  case  performance  is 
neglected  or  rerfused.  In  a legal  sense,  therefore,  performance 
of  the  merely  moral  obligation  may  be  said  to  be  discretionary, 
while  as  regards  the  legal  duty  the  person  upon  whom  it  is 
imposed  is  said  to  have  no  discretion,  but  must  perform  it  at  his 
peril. 

In  the  law,  however,  the  word  discretion  is  used  in  a still  nar- 
rower sense.  An  officer  is  said  to  have  a discretionary  authority 
when  he  has  powers  of  final  action,  and  when  no  tribunal  is 
placed  over  him  which  can  reverse  or  control  his  action,  or 
compel  him  to  adopt  any  judgment  but  his  own  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties.  Thus  legislators  exercise  discre- 
tionary authority  in  the  making  of  laws  ; and  even  when  by  the 
Constitution  a duty  is  imposed  to  enact  some  particular  law,  the 
power  is  still  discretionary,  because  no  one  can  judge  of  the 
duty  for  them,  and  no  authority  can  compel  performance.  So 

1 Taylor  vs.  Taintor,  16  Wallace’s  Rep.,  366  ; Matter  of  Troutman,  24  N.  J. 
Rep.,  634. 
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the  judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  exercise  discretionary 
authority  even  when  the  rule  is  perfectly  plain,  because  the  rule 
is  to  be  applied  according  to  their  own  judgment.  But  inferior 
officers  have  no  corresponding  discretion  : when  they  neglect 
their  duties,  they  may  be  compelled  to  perform  them,  and  when 
they  act  illegally  or  irregularly,  their  faults  may  be  corrected  or 
their  erroneous  action  set  aside. 

In  this  sense  the  governor  of  a State  has  a discretion  to 
refuse  to  issue  his  warrant  for  the  surrender  of  a fugitive,  even 
when  the  papers  are  regular  and  sufficient.  If  he  refuses  obedi- 
ence to  the  requisition,  no  authority  can  compel  it.  He  may 
plant  his  refusal  upon  any  ground  he  may  see  fit  to  select,  and, 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  no  legal  force  can  drive  him  from 
it.  His  excuse,  if  he  gives  one,  may  be  plainly  illegal  or  ab- 
surd, or  made  in  bad  faith,  but  in  a legal  sense  this  is  imma- 
terial ; as  he  can  make  his  will  the-  law  for  the  case,  it  may  be 
said  that  he  has  a discretion  to  surrender  the  fugitives  or  to 
refuse  to  do  so. 

But  saying  this  does  not  at  all  raise  the  question  of  what  is 
his  constitutional  obligation.  The  only  legal  penalty  for  disre- 
gard of  any  executive  duty  is  that  which  may  be  inflicted  on 
impeachment,  and  that  is  one  for  extreme  cases  only  ; and  the 
fact  that  it  may  be  resorted  to  does  not  at  all  stand  in  the  way 
of  or  detract  from  the  governor’s  powers  of  final  action.  When, 
therefore,  the  governor  says,  in  a case  in  which  the  showing  is 
sufficient,  “ I shall  exercise  my  discretion  in  refusing  to 
surrender  this  fugitive,”  what  he  means  is  this  : that  having 
power  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  requisition,  and  having  no 
fear  of  the  only  penalty  which  can  be  applied  to  a disobedience, 
he  proposes,  for  reasons  which  he  may  or  may  not  avow,  to 
refuse. 

But  it  is  not  often  that  the  wrong  of  an  unfortunate  contro- 
versy is  found  to  be  all  on  one  side  ; and  in  this  case  it  certainly 
is  not.  That  the  process  is  greatly  abused  is  well  understood, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  notorious.  It  takes  place  most  often  in 
cases  of  alleged  offences  against  property,  and  particularly  in 
cases  where  the  charge  is  one  of  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretences.  This  is  a charge  easily  made  and  difficult  to  be  dis- 
proved, and  is  quite  as  often  made  to  coerce  the  payment  of  a 
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private  debt  as  for  the  purposes  of  public  justice.  There  is 
probably  not  a governor  in  the  Union  who  has  occupied  his 
office  for  any  considerable  time  without  having  demands  made 
upon  him  for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  who  in  his  belief  were 
being  reclaimed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  compelling  them,  on 
fear  of  criminal  prosecution,  at  a distance  from  home  and 
friends,  to  satisfy  or  secure  some  alleged  debt.  The  State 
executive  is  suspicious  when  the  papers  on  such  a charge  are 
presented  to  him,  and,  judging  from  his  observation,  is  likely  to 
conclude  that  the  debtor  will  never  be  prosecuted  if  the  debt  is 
paid,  and  that,  so  soon  as  his  warrant  is  served,  negotiations 
will  begin,  the  secret  basis  of  which  will  be  the  abandonment  of 
the  charge  of  felony  on  the  prosecutor’s  demand  being  satisfied. 
When  thus  impressed  that  a fraud  is  being  practised  upon  the 
Constitution,  is  it  so  very  strange  that  he  refuses  to  obey  the 
Constitution  ? 

A few  years  since  the  governor  of  one  of  the  leading  States 
refused  to  honor  a requisition  because  it  was  recited  in  it  that 
the  fugitive  was  Jo  be  returned  at  the  prosecutor’s  expense. 
This,  to  his  mind,  was  proof  that  the  prosecution  was  in  the 
interest  of  an  individual,  and  not  of  the  public.  But  at  most  it 
could  only  raise  a suspicion  that  such  was  the  case.  Public 
prosecutions  in  England  are  largely  at  the  prosecutor’s  cost, 
and  in  this  country,  in  certain  cases,  the  complainant  is  required 
by  law  to  give  security  for  the  costs,  as  a pledge  of  his  good  faith 
in  the  proceeding,  and  of  his  belief  that  probable  cause  exists  for 
instituting  it.  The  governor’s  objection,  therefore,  impeaches 
in  these  cases  the  law  itself,  and  if  valid  should  constitute  a 
conclusive  impediment  to  the  surrender  of  any  fugitive  whose 
prosecutor  had  thus  been  required  to  assume  a pecuniary  risk 
in  the  proceeding.  Probably,  however,  the  governor’s  real 
objection  was,  that  he  believed  the  case  presented  was  color- 
able only,  and  deceptive. 

Repugnance  to  the  surrender  of  fugitives  also  sometimes 
springs  from  the  fact  that  when  returned  they  are  held,  not  to 
answer  to  the  particular  charge  merely,  but  for  prosecution  upon 
other  demands,  both  civil  and  criminal.  The  question  of  the 
right  thus  to  hold  one  who  has  been  surrendered  in  pursuance 
of  treaty  stipulations  has  once  been  presented  unpleasantly  in 
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our  foreign  relations,  and  led  for  a time  to  the  suspension  of 
extradition,  much  to  our  disadvantage. 

To  obtain  the  surrender  of  a man  on  one  charge,  and  then 
put  him  upon  trial  on  another,  is  a gross  abuse  of  the  consti- 
tutional compact.  We  believe  it  to  be  a violation  also  of 
legal  principles.  It  is  a general  rule,  that  where  by  compulsion 
of  law  a man  is  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  for  one  purpose, 
his  presence  shall  not  be  taken  advantage  of  to  subject  him  to 
legal  demands  or  legal  restraint  for  another  purpose.  The  legal 
“ privileges”  from  arrest  when  one  is  in  the  performance  of  a 
legal  duty  away  from  his  home  rest  upon  this  rule,  and  they  are 
merely  the  expressions  of  reasonable  exemption  from  unfair 
advantages.  The  reason  of  the  rule  applies  it  to  these  cases  : 
it  should  be  held,  as  it  recently  has  been  in  Kentucky,1  that  the 
fugitive  surrendered  to  one  charge  is  exempt  from  prosecution 
upon  any  other.  He  is  within  the  State  by  compulsion  of  law 
upon  a single  accusation  ; he  has  a right  to  have  that  disposed 
of,  and  then  to  depart  in  peace. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  difficulties 
in  the  process  of  extradition  between  the  States  are  : 

1.  Abuse  of  the  process  by  issuing  it  in  cases  where  the  pur- 
pose is  the  enforcement  of  a private  demand  rather  than  the 
punishment  of  crime. 

2.  The  claim  of  a discretionary  authority  to  obey  or  refuse 
to  obey  requisitions. 

3.  The  unwarranted  use  of  the  process  of  habeas  corpus  in 
reviewing  executive  action. 

4.  Subjecting  the  returned  fugitive  to  other  demands  than 
the  one  to  which  he  has  been  surrendered. 

The  second  of  these  may  fairly  be  said  to  spring  from  the  first. 
The  first  should  be  corrected  by  greater  care  in  the  executive  to 
whom  application  for  a requisition  is  made,  in  satisfying  himself 
that  it  is  made  in  the  interest  of  public  justice.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  the  executive  has  a true  discretion  here,  and 
he  should  exercise  it  fearlessly.  The  third  and  fourth  are  diffi- 
culties which  the  judiciary  should  deal  with.  A high  duty  is 
devolved  upon  them  in  this  regard,  and  it  is  in  their  power,  by 
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careful  adherence  to  sound  and  well-established  principles,  to  do 
much  in  removing  the  irritation  that  is  so  often  excited  by 
action  under  this  important  constitutional  covenant.  It  was 
well  said  by  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  the  Kentucky  case,  that 
nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
Union,  and  to  end  in  discord,  than  permitting  an  offender  against 
the  laws  of  a State,  by  passing  over  a mathematical  line  which 
divides  it  from  another,  to  defy  its  process,  and  stand  ready, 
under  the  protection  of  the  State,  to  repeat  the  offence  as  soon 
as  another  opportunity  offered. 
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Thomas  M.  Cooley. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CAUSALITY:  HUME  AND 

KANT. 


IN  his  general  action,  Hume’s  motives  are  by  no  means  com- 
plex. He  is  led  in  the  main  by  two  principles  only  : first, 
by  his  scepticism  ; and,  second,  by  his  nominalism.  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  one  he  would  destroy  all  the  troublesome  zeal  of 
belief  ; as,  in  the  interest  of  the  other,  necessity — what  we  call 
the  category.  And  in  both  references  he  is  perfectly  frank.  He 
openly  rejoices  in  his  blows  at  what  he  calls  “ superstition  and 
he  expressly  thanks  Berkeley  for  his  nominalism.  The  latter’s 
proposition — namely,  that  “all  general  ideas  are  nothing  but 
particular  ones  annexed  to  a common  term’’ — he  emphatically 
tyles  “ one  of  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  discoveries  ever 
of  late  made.” 

Neither,  in  these  days,  can  it  be  very  well  said  that  Hume, 
however  it  be  with  truth,  has,  in  either  respect,  failed  of  success. 
No  further  gone  than  the  23d  of  last  May,  “ within  the  limits 
of  Westminster  Abbey” — an  abbey,  says  the  Times , “ which  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  history  of  England  and  of  the 
English  Church,  ’ ’ Professor  Max  Muller  ‘ ‘ reminded  ’ ’ his  ‘ ‘ audi- 
ence”— an  audience,  it  would  seem,  as  sympathetic  as  it  was 
large  and  distinguished — “ how,  by  the  most  widely-read  jour- 
nals, daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly,  it  is  being  preached 
that  faith  is  a hallucination  or  an  infantine  disease,  that  the  day 
for  religion  is  over,  that  the  gods  have  at  last  been  found  out 
and  exploded,  and  that,  there  being  no  knowledge  possible  save 
what  comes  to  us  through  the  senses,  we  must  be  content  with 
finite  things,  and  strike  out  from  the  dictionary  of  the  future 
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such  words  as  infinite,  supernatural,  divine.”  That  surely,  as 
regards  the  scepticism,  will  suffice  for  proof  ; and  on  the  other 
count,  nominalism,  we  have  only  to  look  to  the  “ Descent  of 
Man.”  The  brave  Darwin,  as  we  see  there,  will  have  nothing 
but  “ particulars  ;”  any  universal  is  only  a bastard  of  their 
“ struggle”  ! 

Hume’s  victory,  for  all  that,  is  but  a false  show.  Years  and 
years  ago  the  seeds  were  already  sown — in  his  own  vessels  too 
— which  even  now  are  rending  them  asunder  as  into  potsherds 
of  clay.  Nominalism,  the  proposition  of  Berkeley,  is  utterly 
untrue.  Universals,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  secret  of  the  uni- 
verse : it  is  precisely  on  the  categories  that  existence  itself  is 
hung  or  strung. 

As  much  as  this,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  generally 
acknowledged.  Even  Max  Muller,  who  would  only  teach  us  at 
last  that  ” while  the  old  leaves  are  falling,  the  leaves  of  a bright 
and  happy  spring,  and  all  seems  wintry  and  frozen  and  dead 
within  and  around  us,  there  is  and  must  be  a new  spring  in  store 
for  every  warm  and  honest  heart” — even  Max  Muller,  who  would 
only  encourage  us,  cannot  help  murmuring  at  times  of  how 
” faith  in  man  is  poisoned,”  and  how,  “ in  the  apparent  triumph 
of  all  that  is  selfish,  ignoble,  and  hideous,”  one  is  made  to 
” throw  up  the  cause  of  truth,  of  righteousness,  and  innocence 
as  no  longer  worth  fighting  for,  at  least  in  this  world.”  And, 
no  doubt,  we  have  largely  before  us  in  these  words  the  canker 
of  the  hour  we  live  in.  Few  now  are  any  longer  honest  or  care 
for  honesty.  Commodity  is  all.  Listless  and  indifferent  in 
their  habitual  selfishness,  they  are  yet  rancorous  at  good  faith, 
and  would  deny,  defy,  and  defeat  mere  working  merit.  The 
seeds  are  in  the  ground  nevertheless — the  seeds,  as  we  say,  that 
will  yield  to  us  again,  in  literature,  philosophy,  religion,  life, 
the  true  and  solid  pabulum  of  humanity.  These  are  but  appari- 
tions from  the  dead,  that  are  impotent  on  life  ; they  are  but 
spectres  of  the  night,  that  vanish  with  the  dawn. 

But  we  are  concerned,  at  present,  neither  with  scepticism 
nor  nominalism  as  such,  but  only  with  Hume’s  special  action  in 
their  regard  ; and  it  all  lies  in  causation.  Hume’s  sagacity  was 
true  to  the  scent  here,  and  led  him  straight,  as  it  were,  to  the 
linch-pin  of  existence.  Were  a man  minded  to  establish  either 
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scepticism  or  nominalism,  how  could  he,  more  directly  or 
definitively,  accomplish  his  purpose  than  by  loosening  the  knot 
that  bound  an  effect  to  its  cause  ? Mathematics  apart,  it  was 
the  ground,  Hume  saw,  of  our  theory  and  practice  everywhere. 
Above  all,  it  was  specially  the  ground  of  belief.  At  all  times 
that  we  pass  from  present  impression  to  some  different  idea  with 
belief it  is  the  principle  of  causality  mediates  the  connection 
and  supports  the  inference  : evidently,  then,  if,  in  the  interest 
of  either  scepticism  or  nominalism,  we  would  shake  belief,  it  is 
with  that  principle  we  must  begin  the  attack. 

But,  arrived  here,  Hume’s  work  is  fairly  in  movement.  An 
act  of  belief,  as  we  see,  breaks  up  into  two  distinctions  : one  of 
present  impression  and  another  of  absent  idea.  Accordingly  it 
is  with  this  distinction  Hume  actually  opens.  His  first  proposi- 
tion is  that  all  our  “ perceptions”  are  either  impressions  ox  ideas. 
Further,  without  proof  but  appeal'  to  the  reader,  he  lays  down 
this  second  proposition,  that  all  our  ideas  are  copies  of  our  impres- 
sions. 

At  this  we  demur.  It  may  be  true  that  ideas  and  impres- 
sions exhaust  the  universe  ; but  it  is  not  true  that  the  latter 
are  the  originals,  and  the  former  only  copies.  This  is  Hume’s 
7ipdoTov  ipsv&Ooy  or  it  is  a ipsvdo;  bothj  vGTspov  and  itporepov. 

Suppose  we  take  what  concerns  impressions  as  the  nporepov  ; 
then  is  it  not  exposed  to  a variety  of  objections  from  the  very 
position  of  Hume  himself  ? It  is,  as  we  see,  to  be  the  basis  and 
standard  of  all.  Should  we  not  expect  Hume,  then,  to  take 
some  pains  with  it  ? Should  we  not  expect  him  to  dejnonstrate 
it — to  demonstrate  it  in  its  elements  and  compass  ? Should  we 
not  expect  him  to  enable  us  to  know  what  it  is?  Above  all, 
should  we  not  expect  him  to  verify  it — to  make  plain  to  us  its 
right  of  place  ? But  no  ; he  has,  it  seems,  no  interest  but  for 
ideas  ; he  has  no  sooner  come  to  impressions  than  he  turns  them 
over  to  the  “ anatomists  and  natural  philosophers.”  He 
remarks,  indeed,  afterwards  (T.  i.,  iii. , v.)  : “ As  to  those 
if npressions  which  arise  from  the  senses,  their  ultimate  cause  is, 
in  my  opinion,  perfectly  inexplicable  by  human  reason  ; and  it 
will  be  always  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty  whether  they 
arise  immediately  from  the  object,  or  are  produced  by  the  crea- 
tive power  of  the  mind,  or  are  derived  from  the  Author  of  our 
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being.”  But  that  is  hardly  enough.  If  impression  is  to  be 
the  very  rock  of  his  foundation,  the  single  criterion,  the  infal- 
lible touchstone  and  test  of  truth  itself,  how  should  he  be  con- 
tent to  leave  it  on  so  very  obscure,  uncertain,  and  equivocal  a 
basis  ? Why,  the  strongest  alternative  he  suggests  for  it  is  the 
very  “superstition”  he  elsewhere  scouts.  Had  he  but  taken 
ideas  with  the  same  trustingness  with  which  he  takes  impres- 
sions.! The  “ Author  of  our  being  ”!  We  are  hardly  prepared, 
in  such  company,  for  so  “superstitious”  a reference.  Can  we 
indeed  take  it  well  of  Hume  that  he  reasons  in  such  a circle  ; 
that  he  lays  down,  as  basis  of  support,  that  from  which  precisely 
the  material  it  supports  shall  withdraw  support  ? 

And  Hume’s  action  is  .the  prevailing  one  still.  The  very  men 
who  disdain  mystery,  and  will  have  all  as  plain  as  a pikestaff, 
can  only  end  in  mystery.  When,  namely,  they  have  done  their 
work,  as  they  think— when  they  have  reduced  all  to  sensation 
— then,  rather,  their  work  is  only  to  begin.  For  what  is  before 
them  then  ? Surely  chaos — a chaos  which,  by  their  own  act, 
they  have  made  absolute.  It  lies  there  endless,  multiform, 
opaque — how  reduce  it  to  limit,  unity,  transparency?  Neither 
can  they  explain  it,  nor  does  it  explain  any  thing  for  them.  It 
reveals  nothing,  assures  nothing,  founds  nothing  ; it  is  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  thought.  It  is  only  a false  assumption  that  sensation 
is  the  basis  of  fact.  To  demand  the  warrant  of  sensation  rather 
— this  is  the  beginning  of  philosophy.  In  short,  we  are  at  last 
on  the  highway  if,  when  asked  for  the  truth  of  impressions,  we 
point  to  ideas  : it  is  they  are  the  originals. 

In  the  other  reference  we  can  say  at  once  that  all  ideas  are 
not  copies  of  impressions  : we  have  many  even  simple  ideas  that 
no  sensation  could  supply.  The  distinction  between  ideas  and 
impressions  is  not  a mere  less  or  more  of  “ force  and  vivacity.” 
There  is  no  such  community  between  them.  The  difference  is 
not  at  all  one  of  degree,  but  absolutely  of  kind.  Sensation  and 
reflection  are  qualitatively  distinct,  and  cannot  be  identified  but 
for  a less  or  more  of  quantity.  Imagination  is  not  the  whole  of 
this  world.  And  it  is  sufficiently  contradictory  that  we  should 
have  to  begin  with  sense,  impressions,  and  yet  end  with  imagi- 
nation, ideas.  “ The  memory,  senses,  and  understanding,”  says 
Hume  (i. , iv.,  vii.),  “ are  therefore  all  of  them  founded  on  the 
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imagination.”  As  was  the  master  so  are  the  pupils  now.  They 
must  and  will  have  reality'  stern  reality,  nothing  but  reality  ; 
and  yet  are  content  to  wave  flags  of  triumph  at  last  only  on  the 
' element  of  dream. 

Hume,  then,  leaves  impressions  with  the  “ anatomists 
but  he  will  apply  them  always  in  test  of  ideas.  There  is  no  idea 
but  is  copy  of  an  impression,  he  holds  ; and,  if  you  would 
authenticate  the  former,  you  must  produce  the  latter.  This  is 
to  be  the  secret  of  his  alchemy. 

But,  left  alone  with  ideas,  he  proceeds  to  their  connections , 
and  among  these  he  includes  cause  and  effect.  It  is  still  a stock 
article  in  every  class-room  that  Hume  is  inconsistent  in  this,  and 
fails  in  analysis.  As  principle  of  association,  it  is  said,  conti- 
guity comprehends,  and  consequently  supersedes,  causality  ; 
while  it  is  only  contradictory  to  retain  here  what  is  immediately 
to  be  rejected  there.  Perhaps,  however,  there  is  truth  in  neither 
clause.  It  is  not  inconsistent  to  demonstrate  a principle  to  be 
the  strongest  bond  of  connection  in  us,  if  I am  afterwards  to  gain 
glory  by  undoing  the  very  nerve  of  it.  And,  again,  causality 
actually  is  the  strongest  principle  of  association.  It  is  not  true 
that  contiguity  either  can  or  does  replace  it.  We  have  only  to 
attend  to  any  one  day’s  experience  to  become  convinced  that 
causality  is  our  very  genius,  whether  for  theory  or  practice. 
Hume,  then,  knows  well  what  he  is  about.  He  does  not  fear 
for  his  consistency  in  fixing  in  the  first  place  what  he  unfixes  in 
the  second  ; and  he  is  quite  aware  of  the  state  of  the  facts.  As 
principle  of  association  there  is  to  him  “ no  relation  which  pro- 
duces a stronger  connection”  than  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  ; in  that  reference,  it  is  of  all  relations  “ the  most  exten- 
sive.” It  is  true  that,  as  a principle  of  reasoning,  he  would 
shake  causality  ; insisting  on  the  impossibility  of  philosophically 
finding  any  original  for  the  idea  of  its  necessary  connection  but 
customary  conjunction.  But  naturally  he  knows  causality  as  we 
know  it,  and  never  doubts  it.  In  fact,  these  are  his  own  words 
(i.,  iii. , vii.) : “ We  infer  a cause  immediately  from  its  effect  ; and 
this  inference  is  not  only  a true  species  of  reasoning,  but  the 
strongest  of  all  others.”  Hume’s  general  attitude  is  only  mis- 
taken : he  never  conceals  that  he  is  engaged  in  a sort  of  play. 
Far  from  seriously  resolving  causality  into  contiguity,  it  is  the 
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latter  he  resolves  into  the  former — when  considered  as  a princi- 
ple of  reasoning.  He  takes  pains  to  show  that  no  use  can  be 
made  of  contiguity  in  that  point  of  view,  unless  it  be  the  con- 
tiguity of  cause  and  effect. 

The  inconsistency  belongs,  not  to  Hume,  but  the  critics  of 
Hume.  Him  they  reproach  only  with  their  own  deed — a deed 
which  with  them  is  serious,  and  not,  as  it  might  be  with  Hume, 
mere  sceptical  mischief.  Contiguity  is  undoubtedly  true  as  a 
principle  of  association  ; but  casual  succession  is  not  causal  suc- 
cession, and  the  contingency  of  the  one  will  never  prove  a surro- 
gate for  the  necessity  of  the  other..  If,  indeed,  you  destroy 
causality  as  a principle  of  association,  it  is  evidently  impossible 
to  retain  it  as  a principle  of  reasoning.  Retention  here  is  utterly 
impossible,  unless  there  be  restoration  there.  How  could  you 
reason  with  causality,  unless  you  connected  with  it  ? The  critics 
of  Hume,  then,  have  really  effected  what  they  upbraid  Hume 
with  attempting  to  effect.  Even  from  the  outside  this  is  mani- 
fest, that,  if  Hume  conserves  here  and  destroys  there,  inversely, 
they  but  destroy  here  and  conserve  there — an  antithesis  jestingly 
possible,  but  seriously  impossible. 

The  failure  in  analysis,  therefore,  reverts,  like  the  inconsist- 
ency, from  Hume  to  his  critics.  It  is  a mere  piece  of  blind 
sequacious  pedantry  nowadays  that  eliminates  causality  from 
our  principles  of  association  and  restricts  these  to  the  hackneyed 
three  laws  of  resemblance,  contrast,  and  contiguity.  For  not 
only  is  the  elimination  false,  but  the  restriction  as  well.  These 
three  laws  do  not  exhaust  the  principles  of  association.  And 
when,  in  another  connection,  this  declaration  was  made  lately, 
the  resultant  surprise  might  have  tempered  itself  by  a reference 
to  Dugald  Stewart,  who,  many  years  ago,  wrote  ( Elements , Part 
I.,  chap,  v.)  thus  : “ There  is  no  possible  relation  among  the 
objects  of  our  knowledge  which  may  not  serve  to  connect  them 
together  in  the  mind,  and,  therefore,  although  one  enumeration 
may  be  more  comprehensive  than  another,  a perfectly  complete 
enumeration  is  scarcely  to  be  expected.”  Nay,  here  in  Hume 
himself  is  the  original,  possibly,  even  of  this  from  Stewart  : 
‘‘These  principles  I allow  to  be  neither  the  infallible  nor  the 
sole  causes  of  a union  among  ideas.  They  are  not  the  infallible 
causes.  For  one  may  fix  his  attention  during  some  time  on  any 
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one  object  without  looking  farther.  They  are  not  the  sole 
causes.  For  the  thought  has  a very  irregular  motion  in  running 
along  its  Objects,  and  may  leap  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth, 
from  one  end  of  the  creation  to  the  other,  without  any  certain 
method  or  order”  (T.  i.,  iii.,  vi.).  Elsewhere,  too,  there  are 
other  admissions  to  a like  effect  : even  his  apparent  omission  of 
contrast  is  not,  as  a note  shows,  due  to  oversight. 

We  would  do  justice  to  Hume,  as  we  pass,  in  another  small 
matter  here.  “ Though  we  should  soar  into  the  heavens, 
though  we  should  sink  into  the  abyss,  we  never  go  out  of  our- 
selves ; it  is  always  our  own  thought  that  we  perceive.”  These 
words  are  attributed  by  Mr.  Emerson  to  Condillac  ; but  Hume 
probably  wrote  the  original  of  them  thus  (i.,  ii. , vi.)  : “ Let  us 
fix  our  attention  out  of  ourselves  as  much  as  possible,  let  us 
chase  our  imagination  to  the  heavens,  or  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
the  universe,  we  never  really  advance  a step  beyond  ourselves, 
nor  can  conceive  any  kind  of  existence,  but  those  perceptions 
which  have  appeared  in  that  narrow  compass  : this  is  the  uni- 
verse of  the  imagination,  nor  have  we  any  idea  but  what  is 
there  produced.  ” 

It  seems,  and  doubtless  is  to  some  extent,  a blunder  when 
Hume  passes  from  connections  to  relations  as  if  to  another 
sphere  ; for  very  certainly  there  can  be  no  relation  that  is  not 
also  a connection.  Still  Hume  is  not  wholly  blind  to  this  ; he 
only  allows  himself  to  be  misled  by  his  own  distinction  of  two 
senses  in  the  word  relation,  one  referring  to  “ association”  and 
one  to  ” arbitrary  comparison.”  The  philosophical  relations  he 
enumerates  are  these  seven  : resemblance,  identity,  contrariety, 
degrees  in  any  quality,  relations  of  time  and  place,  proportions 
in  quantity  or  number,  and  causation.  And  so  far  Hume  must 
be  credited  with  a certain  beginning  of  what  Kant  carried  fur- 
ther— the  tabulation  of  the  categories.  Hume,  however,  seems 
only  to  mention  them  that  he  may  sacrifice"  them.  He  is  minded 
that  causality  should  be  regarded  as  alone  the  nerve  of  reason’- 
ing,  and  into  it  he  concentratingly  eliminates  all  the  other  rela- 
tions. Nero-like,  he  would  have  a single  neck  and  decapitate 
reason  at  a blow.  It  is  here,  in  especial,  he  discusses  the  “ foun- 
dation of  mathematics,”  and,  somewhat  fruitlessly,  expends  a 
vast  amount  of  pains  on  what  Kant  so  vainly  laments  Hume  had 
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unfortunately  neglected.  Neglect  there  was  none,  if  certainly 
failure  ; but,  however  interesting  the  subject,  our  limits  forbid 
us  to  enter  upon  it  at  present. 

Leaving  this  question,  then,  we  see  now  that  the  whole  in- 
quiry, so  far,  comes  to  this.  Hume,  having  established,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  all  ideas  are  copies  of  impressions,  and  on  the 
other  that  causation  is  the  principle  proper  of  reasoning,  would 
apply  the  one  to  the  other  and  demand  the  impression  from 
which  the  idea  is  copied,  that  lies  in  causality  as  its  vis  nexus. 
That  idea  is  necessary  connection  : there  cannot,  he  knows,  be 
any  reasoning  from  causality  unless  on  the  ground  of  a necessary 
connection  between  step  and  step.  From  this  present  cause  to 
infer  that  other  absent  effect,  or  from  this  present  effect  to  infer 
that  other  absent  cause,  demonstrates  implicit  belief  in  the 
necessary  connection  of  a cause  with  its  effect.  Hume  himself 
directly  says  as  much  (i.,  iii. , i.)  : “ Shall  we  then  rest  con- 
tented with  these  two  relations  of  contiguity  and  succession,  as 
affording  a complete  idea  of  causation  ? By  no  means.  An 
object  may  be  contiguous  and  prior  to  another,  without  being 
considered  aspts  cause.  There  is  a necessary  connection  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  ; and  that  relation  is  of  much  greater 
importance  than  any  of  the  other  two  above  mentioned.”  It 
seems  somewhat  gratuitous,  then,  in  Reid  and  Gregory  to  have 
difficulty  with  a further  passage  in  Hume  that  similarly  refers. 
They  (see  Hamilton’s  Reid,  pp.  79  and  83)  surmise  an  error  of 
the  press,  or  that  ‘‘  aliquando  bonus  dormitat  Huinius  but  it 
is  their  own  mistake  embarrasses  them,  for,  says  Reid,  ” how 
could  a man  who  denies  that  we  have  any  idea  of  necessary  con- 
nection defy  any  one  to  define  a cause  without  comprehending 
necessary  connection  ?”  Hume,  as  we  see  from  the  quotation 
above,  and  may  see  generally,  was  precisely  the  man  to  give  this 
defiance,  though  not  quite  the  man  to  make  that  denial.  Hume 
never  denied  the  idea  as  natural  and  naturally  valid  : he  only 
denied  that  he  could  find  any  voucher  for  it  but  custom. 
Wrested  from  its  context,  Hume’s  sentence  in  regard  is  cer- 
tainly liable  to  misconstruction  ; and  it  is  unhappy  at  the  best. 
It  is  perfectly  intelligible  in  its  place,  however,  where  the  inte- 
rest concerned  is  the  origin  of  a certain  idea,  which,  again,  is 
found  in  a certain  “ regular  conjunction.”  Virtually  it  is  this  : 
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Hume  says,  The  pivot  of  the  whole  problem  is  the  idea  of 
necessary  connection  ; show  me  another  origin  than  I show  my- 
self for  it,  “ and  I shall  frankly  give  up  the  entire  controversy.” 
It  is  not  certain  either  that  even  Hamilton,  in  his  relative 
comment,  has  hit  the  mark  : he  thinks  “ Reid  would  be  right, 
did  Hume  mean  by  necessary  connection  a really  necessary  con- 
nection, and  not  merely  a feeling  of  necessity/;/?^.”  Hume 
did  mean  a really  necessary  connection,  though,  as  already  said, 
he,  philosophically,  could  find  no  origin  for  it  but  the  customary 
experience  of  constant  conjunction. 

In  short,  Hume’s  proceedings  are  these.  His  first  reference 
is  to  this,  that  neither  generally  nor  specially  is  causation  a 
quality.  It  is  impossible  to  point  to  any  “ one  quality  which 
universally  belongs  to  all  beings,  and  gives  them  a title  to  that 
denomination”  (cause).  Equally  impossible  is  it  to  find  in  any 
particular  cause  any  particular  quality  by  which  it  is  the  cause 
it  is.  No  object  ever  discovers,  by  the  qualities  which  appear 
to  the  senses,  either  the  causes  which  produced  it  or  the  effects 
which  will  arise  from  it.”  But  if  causality  be  not  a quality,  it 
can  only  be  a relation.  And  this  relation  examined,  we  find  all 
that  is  representative  of  it  to  be  only  the  conjimction  in  time  and 
place  of  the  cause  with  the  effect.  We  do  assume,  and  no 
doubt  rightly,  this  conjunction  to  be  a necessary  connection  ; but 
no  minutest  investigation  can  demonstrate  to  the  understanding 
the  ground  or  reason  of  this  necessary  connection.  Depending 
on  a matter  of  fact,  this  reason  is  no  affair  of  either  intuition  or 
demonstration  ; but,  even  as  a matter  of  fact,  this  reason  is  not 
capable  of  being  seen  and  understood,  whether  before  produc- 
tion of  the  effect,  or  even  after  deliberate  observation  of  that 
event.  Impression  as  the  original  from  which  the  idea  of  neces- 
sary connection  is  copied,  there  is  none  to  be  found,  unless 
simply  custom  from  repetition  of  the  association.  If  besides  cus- 
tom there  is  any  thing  else  to  be  taken  into  account,  it  is  that 
reflection  of  vivacity  from  present  impression  to  absent  idea 
wdiich  is  called  belief.  I hear  a voice  from  the  next  room. 
That  voice  has  always  been  conjoined  in  the  past  with  a certain 
person.  The  custom  of  that  conjunction  suggests  this  person 
as  the  cause  of  this  voice.  The  actual  impression  of  this  voice 
reflects  its  own  vivacity  to  the  person  suggested.  This  person 
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suggested  with  all  this  reflected  vivacity,  is  believed  in  ; or  be- 
lief in  the  actual  existence  of  this  person  suggested  by  the 
voice  through  customary  conjunction,  is  reflected  into  the  mind 
from  the  vivacity  of  the  actual  impression.  Nature,  it  is  true, 
attributes  to  causality  a tie  of  necessity  ; but  philosophy,  for  its 
part,  can  find  no  representative  for  that  tie  but  the  mere  custom 
of  repeated  mental  association.  The  tie  ascribed  by  nature  to 
causes  and  effects  themselves  cannot  be  found,  so  far  as  philos- 
ophy goes,  to  lie  in  them,  but  in  us.  It  is  only  “ so  far  as  causa- 
tion is  a natural  relation,  and  produces  a union  among  our 
ideas,  that  we  are  able  to  reason  upon  it,  or  draw  any  inference 
from  it  “ we  infer  a cause  immediately  from  its  effect  ; and 
this  inference  is  not  only  a tru6  species  of  reasoning,  but  the 
strongest  of  all  others.”  Nevertheless,  “ as  a philosophical  rela- 
tion,” causation  implies  only  ” contiguity,  succession,  and  con- 
stant conjunction.” 

Hume’s  whole  theory,  point  by  point,  is  contained  in  what 
has  just  been  said  ; and  the  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  veri- 
fying this,  whether  from  the  Treatise  or  the  Enquiry.  These  are 
the  two  main  points  ever  present  to  Hume’s  mind  : 1,  for  the 
necessary  connection  between  cause  and  effect,  which  is,  doubt- 
less, our  natural  belief,  I can  find,  on  philosophical  analysis,  no 
supporting  warrant  of  fact  or  reasoning,  but  a customary  constant 
conjunction  ; and,  2,  between  an  idea  of  belief  and  an  idea  of 
mere  imagination,  no  difference  is  discoverable  but  a reflected 
vivacity  of  present  impression  which  belongs  to  the  former,  but 
nbt  to  the  latter. 

The  way  being  now  fully  prepared  for  us,  so  far  as  concerns 
Hume,  we  pass  at  once  to  the  reference  to  Kant — intercalat- 
ing only  two  simple  remarks. 

The  first  is  that  it  is  Hume’s  own  object  to  refer  our  belief 
in  causality  to  instinct.  A principle  so  necessary  to  us  he 
openly  vindicates  for  infallible  nature  as  against  our  fallible  facul- 
ties. But  this  was  for  Beattie  and  others  precisely  their  own 
conclusion.  Causality  was  to  them,  too,  an  implanted  first 
principle,  an  instinct;  and  when  they’ advanced  as  much  as 
against  Hume,  they  advanced  only  what  Hume  himself  similarly 
advanced.  Instinct  here,  in  fact,  was  rather  the  sceptic’s  than 
the  dogmatist’s  affair.  In  the  second  place,  we  wrould  simply 
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signalize  again  that  remarkable  theory  of  belief  which,  doubtless, 
has  its  covert  theological  applications,  as  well  as  its  overt  philo- 
sophical ones.  If  an  idea  of  belief  differs  from  an  idea  of  fic- 
tion in  that  it  only  "feels”  different,  how  can  we  conclude,  in 
transcendence  of  all  experience,  to  such  a tremendous  being  as 
a Deity  ? It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  so  able  a man  as  Hume 
should  have  been  caught  by  such  a flash  in  the  pan  : the  island 
of  Great  Britain  only  feels  different  from  the  island  of  Lilliput  ; 
Dean  Swift  only  feels  different  from  Lemuel  Gulliver  ! Never- 
theless it  is  equally  certain  that  the  conception  itself  is  precisely 
such  as  would  captivate  the  ingenuity  of  a Hume — the  concep- 
tion that  the  liveliness  of  the  impression  of  a present  object 
should  lighten  up  the  faintness  of  the  idea  of  an  absent  one. 
“ The  memory,  senses,  and  understanding,”  he  says  (i.,  Iv.,  vii.), 
“ are  therefore  all  of  them  founded  on  the  imagination,  or  the 
vivacity  of  our  ideas.”  Thus  it  is  present  impression  gives  its 
vivacity  to  perception  ; and  to  memory  Hume  at  times  ascribes 
almost  an  equal  vivacity.  It  is  only  superior  vivacity  indeed 
distinguishes  memory  from  imagination' — that  is,  these  two  lat- 
ter faculties  have  precisely  the  same  contents  ; but  the  contents 
of  the  one  have  more  vivacity  than  the  contents  of  the  other, 
in  consequence  of  being  attended  by  a peculiarly  lively  feeling 
named  belief,  which  word  implies  that  its  object  either  was  or 
is  actually  existent.  '*  The  belief  or  assent,”  he  says  (i.,  iii. , v.) 
“ which  always  attends  the  memory  and  senses  is  nothing  but 
the  vivacity  of  those  perceptions  they  present  ; and  this  alone 
distinguishes  them  from  the  imagination.”  And  so  it  is  that 
he  characteristically  places  here  the  first  step  in  the  process  of 
the  perception  of  causality.  It  is  merely  the  force  and  liveli- 
ness of  the  perception  which  constitutes  the  first  act  of  the 
judgment,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  that  reasoning  which  we 
build  upon  it,  when  we  trace  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.” 
And  by  this  he  means  to  accentuate  the  fact  that,  in  reasoning 
fro7ii  causality,  we  commonly  pass  from  a present  member  to  an 
absent  one.  Either  the  cause  is  present  and  we  infer  the  effect, 
or  the  effect  is  present  and  we  infer  the  cause.  This  mode  of 
looking  at  the  question  gives  a little  peculiarity  to  the  pro- 
cedure of  Hume  which  we  shall  afterwards  touch  upon. 

In  turning  now  to  Kant  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  his 
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unhesitating  confidence  in  the  success  of  his  own  work.  He 
would  convince  us  of  the  indispensable  necessity  to  consider  all 
that  has  hitherto  been  done  in  metaphysic  as  undone,  and  to 
commence  with  him  anew.  This  science  only  “ turns  round  on 
the  same  spot  without  moving  a step  further,”  while  others  un- 
ceasingly improve.  Nevertheless  metaphysic,  he  intimates, 
being  the  interest  of  universal  reason,  can  never  be  lost  ; and 
there  is  consequently  required  for  it  nothing  less  than  a radical 
reform,  or  rather  a new  birth  on  a plan  hitherto  unknown. 
This  is  the  feat  which  we  are  to  understand  it  has  fallen  to  him 
to  achieve.  He  has  blown  the  spark  of  Hume  into  the  very 
flame  of  metaphysic  at  length.  He  has  been  fortunate  enough 
to  discover,  what  all  have  sought  but  no  one  found,  the  single 
principle  which  by  due  deduction  expands  into  the  complete, 
ultimate,  definitive  system.  It  is  a new  science  he  brings  : a 
science  which  is  entirely  isolated,  and  the  only  one  of  its  kind. 
No  one  has  ever  formed  a thought  of  it  : the  very'  idea  of  it  was 
utterly  unknown.  There  even  existed  nothing  that  could  be 
used  for  it,  unless  the  bare  hint  of  Hume  ; who,  nevertheless, 
had  never  a dream  of  such  a possibility.  In  order  to  resolve 
the  problem  in  its  entire  universality^,  or  as  adequate  to  every 
possible  case,  it  has  cost  him  years  of  endurance,  self-sacrifice, 
and  the  most  anxious  labor  ; and  ha  solemnly,  and  dc  par  la 
loi,  suspends  all  metaphysicians  from  their  occupations  until 
they  shall  have  satisfactorily  answered  the  question  he  proposes. 
The  very  possibility  of  their  science  is  concerned  in  the  result. 
In  short,  Kant  has  no  distrust  whatever  in  the  construction  he 
would  produce  : for  our  own  special  ends  it  is  a necessity  here 
that  we  should  preliminarily  obtain  some  general  idea  of  it. 

The  three  Kritikcn  may  be  said  to  contain  Kant’s  work. 
Of  these  the  Kritik  of  practical  reason,  ending  in  the  categori- 
cal imperative  and  the  three  postulates,  is  the  most  satisfactory 
and  easy  ; while  the  Kritik  of  judgment  is  certainly  the  least 
so.  This  latter  work,  indeed,  is  distressingly'-  heavy  : we  may' 
take  pleasure  in  what  concerns  taste  and  literature — its  aestheti- 
cal  part — but  very  little  in  its  teleological.  It  is  the  remaining 
Kritik,  however — that  of  pure  reason — which  is  the  important 
one,  and  constitutes  for  its  author  his  main  production.  But 
even  here  we  mayr  carry  our  simplifications  further,  and  operate 
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on  the  work  itself  through  similar  distinctions.  Its  much 
bulkier  latter  half,  chiefly  concerning  theology,  is  much  more 
easily  written  and  much  more  commonly  read  ; still  it  is  much 
less  the  peculiarly  Kantian  product  than  what  precedes  it.  This 
portion — the  last  alluded  to — is  generally  known  as  the  deduc- 
tion of  the  categories  ; and  it  is  that  deduction  of  the  categories 
which,  as  the  one  distinctively  Kantian  act,  the  Prolegomena 
are,  for  the  most  part,  there  to  explain.  Now  this  act,  as  we 
have  long  ago  intimated,  is  a theory  of  perception  ; and  it  is 
crucially  decisive  of  a man’s  pretensions  in  a Kantian  regard 
whether  this  theory  has  been  realized  by  him  or  not.  Preten- 
sion itself,  how  unimpeachable  soever  in  place,  must  not  be 
yielded  to  here.  I know  very  pretentious  attempts  to  make 
Kant  easy,  which  stumble  over  the  relative  propositions  as  a 
child  might,  and  really  are  as  remote  as  any  child  from  a true 
understanding  of  that  central  nodus  in  Kant  by  which  alone  he 
is,  as  a whole,  to  be  possessed  and  held. 

Now  Kant’s  theory  of  perception  is  conditioned  by  three 
main  considerations.  These  are,  first,  the  contingency  of 
sense  ; second,  the  subjectivity  of  sense  ; and,  third,  the 
necessity  to  sense  of  a priori  principles  of  connection.  These 
we  describe,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  position  of  Kant  ; our 
own  objections  follow.  • 

First,  the  contingency  of  sense.  Hume  himself  has  clearly 
made  this  good.  Matters  of  fact  are  simply  as  they  are,  or  as  we 
find  them  to  be  ; we  have  to  wait  for  them,  and  take  them  as 
they  come  ; and  as  they  come,  we  perceive  that  they  are,  but 
not  that  they  must  be  as  they  are.  Were  any  matter  of  fact 
reversed  it  would  be  equally  credible.  It  is  a fact  that  cork 
floats  ; but  did  it  sink  we  should  be  equally  satisfied.  We  know 
that  the  fact  is  as  it  is,  and  we  say  so  ; but  we  know  not  why. 
That  is  not  the  case  with  the  allegation  that  the  straight  line  is 
the  shortest.  On  the  contrary,  not  only  do  we  perceive  that 
this  is  true,  as  a fact  is  true  ; but  we  intellectually  discern  also, 
through  a reason,  or  through  an  act  of  reasoning,  why  it  is  true, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  Truths 
of  this  latter  kind  now  are  called  necessary,  while  those  of  the 
former  are  contingent.  But  matters  of  fact  are  affairs  of  sense 
alone  ; and  all  information  of  sense,  therefore,  is  only  contin- 
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gent.  It  is  as  it  is,  and  we  perceive  it  as  it  is  ; but  we  know 
not  why  it  is  as  it  is,  and  should  be  equally  satisfied  with  it 
were  it  any  way  otherwise.  Run  through  the  perceptions  of 
touch,  taste,  sight,  etc.,  here.  That,  then,  is  the  contingency 
of  sense. 

Second , the  subjectivity  of  sense.  This  point,  too,  has  been 
argued  by  Hume.  Everything  that  is  materially  perceived  is  a 
sensation,  and  sensations  are  only  in  us  ; they  are  not  in  the 
objects.  What  we  call  heat  is  only  a state  of  ourselves — it  is 
only  our  own  sensation  : the  fire  itself,  let  it  burn  as  it  may, 
cannot  have  any  such  feeling.  The  bell  we  hear  only  trembles 
itself  ; it  is  our  head  ri?igs.  In  the  same  way  the  fragrance  of 
the  rose  is  our  state — the  state  of  us  that  feel  it,  and  not  the 
state  of  the  rose.  Nor  is.  there  any  information  of  sense  differ- 
ent. We  can  only  perceive  smells,  or  tastes,  or  touches,  or 
sounds,  or  colors  : and  they  are  all  feelings  in  our  own  selves  : 
states  of  the  subject,  not  states  of  the  object.  States  of  the 
object,  indeed,  we  do  not  at  all  know,  and  never  can  know. 
As  Kant  himself  suggests,  how  could  we  possibly  pass  over  into 

them,  to  identify  ourselves  with  them,  become  as  they,  and  so 
know  them  as  in  and  of  themselves  they  are  ? We  can  only 
know  how  they  act  on  us,  how  they  affect  us,  what  feeling  they 
produce  in  us.  So  far  as  the  objects  of  sense  are  concerned, 

then,  they  are  evidently  shut  out  from  us  by  the  very  feeling 
that  shuts  us  into  ourselves.  And  we  are  so  shut  in.  Materi- 
ally, we  can  only  know  our  own  affections — states  of  our  own 
subjectivity.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  subjectivity  of  sense. 

Third,  the  necessity  to  sense  of  it  priori  principles  of  connection. 
That  necessity  must,  so  to  speak,  have  at  once  leaped  to  the 
eyes  of  Kant  the  moment  he  had  realized  the  two  preceding 
propositions.  Were  all  to  be  contingent,  and  our  own  subjec- 
tive states  only,  what  sort  of  a world  should  we  have  ? Plainly, 
if  we  are  really  to  know,  and  not  to  feel  only,  if  we  are  to  have 
any  certainty,  if  we  are  to  have  an  cxistc?ice  around  us,  there 
must  be  given  to  consciousness  elements  that  fix,  connect,  con- 
solidate. This  is  a necessity  in  advance  ; we  see  it  beforehand. 
But,  from  the  other  side,  we  see  also  that  it  actually  is  so,  that 
such  is  the  fact,  that  certainty  of  knowledge  and  objective  valid- 
ity exist.  There  are  elements  of  certainty,  necessity,  objectiv- 
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it y,  in  our  knowledge.  Our  world  is  a world  that  is  there  in 
certainty,  necessity,  and  objectivity  before  us.  It  is  there,  for 
example,  mathematically  before  us  : all  objects,  that  is,  are 
mathematical  quantities,  and  pervaded  and  interpenetrated,  con- 
sequently, by  principles  of  necessity.  But  what  is  said  of  ex- 
tension (quantity)  can  be  said  also  of  intension  (quality)  : all 
that  relates  to  degrees  is  a matter  of  necessity.  Again,  if 
objects,  in  regard  of  themselves,  are  quantities  and  qualities, 
they  are,  in  each  other’s  regard,  related ; and  relations  conse- 
quently will  likewise  possess  elements  of  necessity.  Such  con- 
ditions generally,  then,  not  only  must  be,  but  are.  Or,  to  put 
the  mattef  in  another  point  of  view,  the  affection  of  sense  is  not 
only  called  contingent  and  subjective,  but  it  is  called  also  h 
posteriori,  as  conveying  knowledge  that,  so  to  speak,  is  only 
behindhand,  or  subsequent  to  event,  after 'the  fact — or  that  is,  in 
short,  the  actual  experience  we  have  to  wait  for.  In  that  case 
the  other  element,  the  complementing  element,  which  we  have 
seen  not  only  to  be  necessary,  but  actually  to  exist,  will  be 
namable  a priori,  not  only  as  in  contradistinction  to  its  correla- 
tive, but  as  really  a prior  or  antecedent  element — antecedent  to 
experience,  that  is.  What  is  meant  under  this  head  by  the 
necessity  to  sense  of  a priori  principles  of  connection  will  thus, 
perhaps,  have  become  intelligible  and  complete. 

And  now  what  Kant’s  inquiry  is  to  be  can  escape  no  one. 
It  can  only  be  a search  for,  an  inquest  into,  and  a vindication 
of,  all  those  elements  that  give  certainty  to  knowledge  and 
necessity  to  existence.  Further,  it  is  an  easy  consequence  that 
these  elements,  as  a priori  or  independent  of  sense,  must  simply 
be  a provision  of  internal  powers — must  simply  be  pre-condi- 
tions in  the  mind  itself.  In  other  words,  the  mind  itself  must 
simply  be  so  co?istitutcd.  In  its  own  self  it  must  be  a system  to 
give  the  required  necessity,  objectivity,  and  unity  of  intellect 
(knowing)  to  the  contingency,  subjectivity,  and  plurality  of  sense 
(feeling).  For  it  is  worth  while  pointing  out  the  essential  differ- 
ence of  the  two  faculties.  Sensatton,  feeling,  affection,  informa- 
tion of  sense,  seems  a breadth  somehow.  It  is  not,  like  an  act  of 
intellect,  a unity  of  conviction  that  takes  its  object  assimilatingiy 
into  its  own  self  : it  is  a certain  variety,  plurality,  multiplicity, 
maniness  as  it  were — in  short,  a breadth.  That  is  das  Mannig* 
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faltige  which  Kant  always  attributes  to  the  affection  of  sense 
as  opposed  to  the  unity  of  the  function  of  intellect  ; and  so, 
whichever  term  we  use,  it  is  precisely  that  we  understand  by  it. 
The  mind  itself,  then,  on  this  scheme,  is  an  intellectual  coartic- 
ulation into  the  unity  of  self-consciousness  of  various  functions 
of  that  unity.  These  functions  are,  again,  but  various  functions 
of  judgment  ; for  the  mind,  thought  itself,  is  judgment,  and  to 
judge  is  to  combine  some  maniness  or  other  into  the  unity  of 
self-consciousness.  Judgment,  the  mind,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
complete  ramification  or  tree  of  its  own  functions  : that  tree 
collapses  into,  or  is  the  filling  of,  self-consciousness,  independ- 
ently of,  and  antecedently  to,  a single  act  of  sense  ; and  it  is  in 
the  system  of  that  tree  that  the  contingency,  subjectivity,  and 
multiplicity  of  sense  are  received  into  necessity,  objectivity, 
method,  order,  unity.  In  short,  an  act  of  perception,  to  sum 
up  in  a word,  is — by  reception  of  the  unguaranteed,  contingent 
breadth  or  maniness  of  subjective  sensation  into  the  h priori 
forms,  rules,  judgments,  notions,  system,  unity  of  the  mind — its 
projection  as  well  (projection  of  this  sensuous  breadth)  into  an 
outward  object  and  all  the  outward  objects  of  the  formed  world 
or  creation  around  us. 

These  are  the  great  outlines  of  Kant’s  perceptive  theory  ; 
but,  for  a thorough  understanding  of  causality,  we  must  see  it  a 
little  closer.  That  regards  the  manner  in  which  Kant  brings  all 
his  materials  together  in  ultimate  application.  And  here  wc 
must  premise  the  outcome  of  what  Kant  calls  his  Aesthetik. 
That,  from  a variety  of  arguments,  is  to  the  effect  that  Time 
and  Space  are  universal  sense-forms,  universal  scnstious  pre-con- 
ditions of  all  perception  and  experience.  That  is,  Kant  believes 
himself  to  demonstrate  that  space  is  not  an  independent  exter- 
nal entity  on  its  own  account,  which  we  simply  come  to,  and 
take  note  of  as  we  can.  It  is  an  a priori  appendicle  of  sense  as 
such.  Sensuous  affections  are  set  up  in  us  by  things  from  with- 
out, of  which  we  know  no  more  than  this,  that  they  have  set  up 
such  affection  in  us.  But  the  affection  is  not  received  into  sense 
as  a bare  affection.  There  is  attached  to  sense,  even  before- 
hand, a universal  sensuous  spectrum,  to  call  it  so,  in  which  the 
affections  of  special  sense  appear  as  if  received  and  disposed.  I 
cannot  have — from  what  source  it  may — the  affection,  of  coLor 
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without  this  affection,  besides  being  merely  felt  as  an  affection, 
appearing  also  in  a sort  of  spectral  disc  a priori  attached  to  sense 
itself  and  as  such.  So  of  time.  Time,  too,  is  but  a subjective 
condition  or  pre-condition  of  my  own  internality  as  my  own  in- 
ternality. 

Here  now,  then,  it  is  that  we  are  to  see  the  last  step  in 
application  of  the  perceptive  machinery  of  Kant.  The  materials 
we  have  at  present  are,  on  the  sense-side,  the  affections  of 
special  sense  received  into  universal  cones  of  potential  projec- 
tion, space  and  time  ; and,  on  the  intellectual  side,  the  unity 
of  self-consciousness  with  its  tree  of  particular  functions.  These 
functions  are  the  categories.  Enough  now  may  seem  to  be 
done  for  completion  of  an  act  of  perception  : the  categories  will 
simply  combine  into  the  unity  of  self-consciousness  what  sensu- 
ous breadths  they  may  receive,  already  disposed  withal  in  the 
a priori  perceptive  forms  of  space  and  time.  But  Kant  is  not 
yet  satisfied  : he  interposes  what  he  calls  the  schematism  of  the 
imagination.  Of  course  the  business  of  this  schematism  is  to 
intermediate  between  the  two  sides. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Hume  relegates  almost  all  mental 
experience  to  imagination  ; and  in  this  Kant  seems  only  to  fol- 
low him.  Imagination  to  Kant  receives  all  mental  experiences, 
and  merely  presents  them  to  self-consciousness.  Imagination 
is  reproductive  when  it  re-exhibits  to  us  any  thing  we  may  have 
already  experienced,  as  a scene  visited,  a play  at  the  theatre,  or 
any  thing  similar  else.  But  if  imagination  can  also  exhibit  to  us 
any  thing  before  actual  sense,  and  independent  of  actual  sense, 
then  it  may  very  justifiably  be  named,  not  reproductive,  but 
productive.  So  far,  then,  as  the  mind  has  already  sense-forms, 
space  and  time,  imagination  may  be  conceived  to  possess  mat- 
ter on  which  it  can  operate  even  before  experience , and  may,  to 
that  extent,  be  credited  with  a productive  role.  But  it  can 
operate  productively,  even  on  these  h priori  sense-forms,  only 
under  the  unity  of  self-consciousness  and  its  various  functions. 
Imagination  in  this  position  is  here  seen,  consequently,  to  be 
an  excellent  go-between.  As  a priori  it  is  homogeneous  with 
self-consciousness,  and  as  of  a sensuous  nature  (which  it  is,  it 
exhibits')  it  is  homogeneous  with  the  sense-forms  space  and 
time.  Now  this  is  the  schematism.  The  functions  of  self-con- 
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sciousness,  which  are  all  unities  or  means  of  producing  unity, 
have  in  the  breadth , the  maniness  of  space  and  time,  multiples 
on  which  they  can  act  even  before  experience  ; and  productive 
imagination  actually  enables  them  so  to  act.  The  result  is  a 
provision  of  a priori  schemes  and  rules  whose  function  it  is  to 
give  necessity,  objectivity,  unity,  to  the  contingency,  subjectivi- 
ty,’ and  variety  of  special  sense — whose  function  it  is,  there- 
fore, to  enable  these,  not  to  be  only  felt,  but  perceived. 

The  categories  are  the  system  of  functions  which  belong  to 
self-consciousness,  giving  it  life  and  action.  That  action,  taken 
quite  generally,  is  assimilation.  Self-consciousness,  appercep- 
tion, the  ego  only  determines  into  its  own  self,  into  its  own  unity 
of  subjectivity,  the  alienation,  the  foreignness,  otherness  of  the 
multiple  of  objectivity.  Still  this,  its  determination  into  vital 
unity  with  its  own  self,  is  not  effected  in  one  mode  only.  Of 
such  modes  there  is  a variety,  there  is  a system.  These  are 
the  categories.  Self-consciousness  and  its  categories,  if  alone, 
would  be  powerless  and  idle  : they  would  be  functions  of  unity 
without  multiples,  pluralities,  on  which  to  act.  But  they  are 
not  so  left,  even  antecedently  to  experience.  Even  then,  even 
from  the  first,  they  possess  matter  which  they  may  subsume 
into  their  own  unity.  Time  and  space  are  ci  priori  sense-forms, 
sens  ^-spectra,  which  possess  in  themselves  various  kinds  of 
multiples  or  pluralities.  Time-parts,  the  particulars  of  time, 
for  example,  are  different  from  space-parts,  the  particulars  of 
space  ; and  even  these  two  classes  themselves  can  be  regarded 
in  a variety  of  ways.  This  variety  now  is  all  held  by  imagina- 
tion, and  by  it  exposed  to  the  action  of  self-consciousness  and 
its  categories.  The  result  is  a system  of  a priori  forms, 
schemes,  rules  to  which  all  the  a posteriori  matter  of  special 
sense  must  necessarily  conform.  That  being  so,  it  is  evident 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  say  a great  deal  about  the  objects  of 
sense,  even  before  a single  sense  has  acted  or  a single  object 
been  presented.  All  these  pre-conditions,  namely,  are  actual 
constituents  of  perception. 

It  has  been  objected  to  Kant  that  this  his  world  is  wholly 
idealistic  ; and  Thomas  Carlyle  has  used  the  ideality  of  space 
as  an  argument  in  proof  of  the  ideality  of  all  things  in  space. 
This,  however,  is  only  to  mistake  Kant,  who  stands  stoutly  by 
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this,  that  the  reality  of  two  such  immaterial  monsters  as  time 
and  space  would  caricature  all  things  into  dream,  and  that 
their  ideality  only  renders  more  consistent  and  certain  the 
reality  of  things.  We  must  never,  indeed,  transfer  to  the  things 
in  themselves  the  properties,  qualities,  and  conditions  which  we 
attach  to  the  objects  formed  from  their  sensuous  results.  Still 
this  is  no  prejudice  to  the  existence  of  these  things  in  them- 
selves as  real  entities  external  to  us  ; nor  is  it  any  prejudice  to 
this,  that,  though  absolutely  unknown  to  us,  they  act  upon  us, 
and  occasion  in  us  those  affections  which  are  afterwards  worked 
up  by  our  h.  priori  machinery  into  the  actual  objects  we  know. 
Kant  will  have  no  subjective  idealism,  no  Berkeleianism,  with  its 
world  of  mere  spirits  and  their  ideas  : he  will  have  only  the 
critical  or  transcendental  idealism. 

But  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  take  an  actual 
example.  To  determine  any  thing  as  universal,  as  particular,  or 
as  singular,  is  to  judge.  Universality,  particularity,  singularity, 
quantity  in  general,  are  functions  of  judgment,  or  categories  of 
self-consciousness.  Well,  if  any  correspondent  breadth  of  affec- 
tion were  submitted  to  these  unities  of  function,  the  result 
would  be  objects  so  characterized  or  determined.  Conceive 
the  multiple  of  space,  then,  determined  by  the  category  of 
quantity  ; we  should  have  a synthesis  of  like  part  to  like  part 
in  continuity,  and  this  h priori  axiom,  “ All  perceptions  are  ex- 
tensive magnitudes.”  In  like  manner,  though  time  as  time 
possesses  no  contents,  no  filling,  we  have  a right,  in  quite 
indefinite  generality,  to  anticipate  such  filling.  But  filling  of 
time  is  only  feeling,  which  may  vary  from  a maximum  to  a min- 
imum, or  to  complete  nullity — a sensuous  multiple  in  sufficient 
agreement  with  the  intellectual  multiple  of  affirmation,  limita- 
tion, negation,  in  the  category  of  quality.  In  consequence  of 
this  our  a priori  constitution,  then,  it  follows  that,  “ In  all 
objects,  the  rcalc  of  the  sensation  is  an  intensive  magnitude — 
that  is,  a degree.”  Lastly,  as  function  of  judgment,  we  possess 
the  h priori  category  of  substance  and  accident,  let  it  act  nowon 
the  multiple  of  space  and  time,  and  there  results  the  determina- 
tion of  things  into  qualified  substances.  Time,  for  example,  is 
constant  vicissitude,  but  it  itself  persists.  The  category  of 
substance  and  accident,  then,  can  make  of  such  multiple  only 
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this  rule  : “ With  all  vicissitude  of  accident,  substance  remains 
the  same,  and  its  quantity  in  nature  is  neither  diminished  nor 
increased. ” 

Probably,  for  our  purposes,  we  have  now  sufficiently  con- 
veyed a general  idea  of  Kant’s  theory  of  perception  ; and  the 
relation  to  Hume  will  be  here  again  evident.  Hume,  in  view 
of  the  contingency  of  sense,  maintained  the  category  to  be 
impossible  to  it  : Kant,  in  view  of  the  contingency  of  sense, 
maintained  the  category  to  be  indispensable  to  it.  Plume 
sceptically  held  the  supposed  category  to  be  but  a figment  of 
custom.  Kant  sought  critically  to  demonstrate  the  legitimacy 
of  the  category,  with  discovery  of  its  source,  its  system,  its 
function,  and  its  rationale  in  application.  The  “ lawlessness” 
of  sense  was  motive  of  destruction  to  Hume  ; it  was  motive  of 
construction  to  Kant.  Mr.  Emerson  talks  of  the  obverse  and 
reverse  of  the  medal  of  Jove.  Hume  and  Kant  are  such  : they 
are  but  correspondent  pieces  of  one  and  the  same  tally,  com- 
plements the  one  of  the  other. 

It  lay  simply  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  then,  that  Kant 
should  begin  with  Hume.  To  Kant,  since  Locke  and  Leibnitz, 
nay,  since  the  very  beginning  of  metaphysic,  Hume  shall  have 
more  decidedly  influenced  the  fate  of  this  science  than  anybody 
else.  His  was  the  spark  which,  duly  received  and  tended,  would 
have  proved  the  light  that  was  wanted  for  the  complete  relative 
illumination.  And  this  spark  was  his  inquiry  into  causality. 
It  is  in  this  reference  that  Kant — almost  bitterly  for  him — 
laments  that  metaphysic’s  unlucky  fate  willed  it  that  Hume  was 
understood  by  nobody,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  Reid,  Oswald, 
Beattie,  and  afterwards  Priestley,  altogether  failed  to  perceive 
what  it  was  he  wanted  to  know,  and,  perversely,  violently, 
insolently,  insisted  on  proving  to  him  what  he  never  doubted  or 
denied.  What  Hume  never  doubted  or  denied,  namely,  was 
the  legitimacy  and  validity  of  the  principle  in  point  of  fact ; 
while  all  that  he  asked  was  the  philosophical  warrant  for  the 
necessary  connection  attributed  to  it.  Hume’s  opponents  cer- 
tainly shook  the  former  angrily  enough  in  his  face  ; but  any 
glimpse  of  an  idea  of  the  latter  seems  never  to  have  dawned 
upon  them. 

Kant  himself,  in  Hume’s  regard,  uses  many  expressions  that 
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are  quite  objectionable,  as  about  “asking  reason,”  how  “ a 
priori  and  through  ideas,”  because  something  “ involved 
necessity,”  etc.  Hume’s  action,  to  his  own  self  at  least,  was 
not,  because  of  the  perception  of  “ necessity,”  to  seek  the 
origin  of  this  necessity  “ a priori  and  through  ideas,”  in 
“ reason”  itself.  The  a priori  gave  little  concern  to  Hume  : he 
would  have  been  contented  with  any  explanation  of  necessary 
connection  a posteriori.  And  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to 
him,  as  it  occurred  to  Kant,  that  such  explanation  was  impossible 
from  the  nature  of  the  case.  Nevertheless,  when  Kant  uses 
such  expressions  as,  “ Hume  asked  reason  how  it  could  think 
any  thing  so  constituted  that,  were  it  itself  given,  another 
quite  different  something  were  necessarily  thereby  also  given  ; 
how,  because  something  is,  something  else  necessarily  also  is” 
— he  is  substantially  correct.  In  fact,  on  the  general  question, 
Kant  is  undoubtedly  quite  correct  in  assuming  Hume  to  have 
been  able  philosophically  to  find  for  the  necessary  connection 
of  causality  no  warranty  or  title  but  the  subjective  propensity 
of  custom.  That , when  all  is  said,  was  Hume’s  answer.  Kant, 

then,  is  quite  right  further  in  at  once  showing  that  the  answer  is 
incompetent.  The  proposition  of  causality  is  apodictic  ; and 
no  apodictic  necessity  can  rest  on  any  mere  subjective  necessity 
of  custom.  Every  change  must  have  a cause.  No  mere  cus- 
tomary association,  let  the  number  of  examples  be  what  it 
might,  could  ever  give  any  thing  but  subjective  assurance  ; it 
never  could  amount  to  that  clear,  scientific,  objective  validity 
which  the  proposition  brings.  And  it  is  here  that  Kant  laments 
the  failure  of  Hume  to  regard  the  problem  aright,  because  he 
had  failed  also  fairly  to  inquire  into  the  apodictic  nature  of 
mathematical  evidence. 

We  may  specify  a distinction  here  which  was  formerly  alluded 
to.  In  looking  at  causality,  Kant  usually  sees  both  of  its  terms 
present  ; Hume  only  one.  The  freezing  of  water,  the  drifting 
of  a ship  down  stream,  the  indentation  of  a cushion  by  a bullet, 
the  elasticity  of  the  air,  the  warming  of  a stone  by  the  sun — 
these  are  the  illustrations  of  the  one,  while  the  other  prefers  in- 
ference from  voices  heard  to  persons  in  the  next  room,  from 
letters  in  the  hand  to  persons  abroad,  from  a watch  found  in  a 
desert  island  to  a man  who  had  dropped  it,  etc.  One  is  apt  to 
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regret,  indeed,  that  Hume’s  thought  took  this  turn  : he  might 
have  come  more  readily  to  the  true  nexus  had  he  inquired  into 
the  rationale  of  the  facts  with  the  whole  process  before  him. 
But  his  theory  of  belief  dominated  him.  How  is  it  we  believe 
in  the  actual  existence  of  something  that  is  present  neither  to 
memory  nor  to  sense  ? That  was  the  question  that  struck  his 
fancy.  And  then,  as  the  reply  was,  it  is  the  causal  reference 
guarantees  the  belief,  the  question  shifted  itself  into  this  final 
form,  How,  from  a present  fact,  does  causation  determine  belief 
in  an  absent  one  ? And  here,  naturally,  we  suspect  the  sceptic, 
w'ho  would  shake  the  faith  of  humanity  in  all  the  principles  it 
regards  as  fixed,  in  all  the  opinions  it  considers  certain. 

Kant  has  a great  admiration  for  David  Hume,  and  will 
always  say  the  best  he  can  for  him.  So  it  is  he  holds  Hume’s 
relative  action  to  have  been  a serious  and  loyally  honest  one,  as 
in  face  of  a scientific  interest  of  the  greatest  importance  and  the 
most  undeniable  legitimacy.  Hume’s  answer,  too,  he  is  sure, 
would  never  have  been  an  all-incompetent  subjective  one — his 
own  good  sense  would  have  saved  him  from  that — had  his  eyes 
but  been  opened  to  the  whole  scope  of  the  problem,  by  the 
reference  to  mathematics.  But  Kant,  in  all  this,  does  fully 
more  than  justice  to  Hume.  Hume  undoubtedly  was  largely 
real  in  the  way  in  which  he  looked  at  causality  ; but,  even  as 
he  looked,  there  came  mischief  into  his  eye,  and  the  thought 
into  his  mind  of  turning  what  he  saw  to  the  confusion  of 
“superstition.’,’  In  his  good-nature,  however,  he  does  not 
conceal  from  us  that,  even  to  his  own  self,  he  is  a bit  of  a jug- 
gler who,  so  to  speak,  only  pokes  fun  at  us.  He  admits  (iii.,  i., 
i.)  that  his  “ abstruse  reasoning’’  has  the  “ inconvenience’’  of 
“silencing’’  without  “convincing’’  an  antagonist.  Nay,  he 
confesses  (i.,  iv.,  vii.)  that  he  has  occasionally  fallen  into  his  own 
snares — that  his  own  work,  at  times,  has  so  “wrought  upon’’ 
him,  and  “ heated  ’’  his  brain,  that  he  is  “ ready  to  reject  all 
belief  and  reasoning,  and  can  look  upon  no  opinion  even  as 
more  probable  or  likely  than  another.’’ 

What  Kant  pictures  for  Hume  is  rather  the  action  of  one 
who  earnestly  inquires  with  serious  expectation  of  a positive 
result,  than  that  of  the  sceptic  and  makebate  which  Hume 
makes  himself  out  to  be.  The  dogmatists,  according  to  Sextus 
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Empiricus  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  held  things  to  be  compre- 
hensible and  truth  discoverable  ; while  the  ephectics,  or  sceptics, 
denied  as  much.  If  Kant  was  one  of  the  former,  surely  Hume, 
and  on  his  own  showing,  was  one  of  the  latter.  He  acknowl- 
edges himself  he  has  but  one  object,  and  it  is  to  destroy 
“ superstition  he  glories  in  his  scepticism,  and  is  really  seri- 
ous when  he  offers  it  as  a substitute  for  religion.  Superstition, 
he  complains  (i.,  iv.,  vii.),  “ is  often  able  to  disturb  us  in  the 
conduct  of  our  lives  and  actions  but  scepticism  offers  us  a 
safeguard  against  all  such  dangers  in  the  “ mild  and  moderate 
sentiments”  (the  “ pensive  melancholy”  ! ?)  to  which  alone  it 
can  give  rise.  Accordingly  (Enquiry,  sect,  iv.),  he  would 
excite  curiosity  and  destroy  “ that  implicit  belief  which  is  the 
bane  of  all  reasoning  and  free  inquiiy.  ” 

So  far,  then,  we  have  seen  that  Kant  is  correct — correct  as 
regards  the  incompetence  of  the  answer  of  Hume.  No  subjec- 
tive assurance  can  replace  an  apodictic  necessity.  No  measure- 
ment of  the  squares  themselves  (i.  47),  no  ascertainment  of  the 
fact  by  actual  trial,  can  ever  yield  the  intellectual  insight  of 
Euclid’s  proof.  That  proof  is  the  flash  of  reason  itself.  That 
the  straight  line  is  the  shortest  is  not  a truth  tried  and  so 
found  ; it  is  a perception  of  reason.  Even  so  it  is  with  the  prop- 
osition that  every  change  has  a cause  : we  have  as  clear  a con- 
viction here  as  in  the  case  of  any  axiom  in  geometry. 

Nevertheless,  even  so,  a difference  emerges.  The  proposi- 
tion of  causality,  whatever  its  validity,  is  not  an  axiom  in  the 
mathematics,  but,  on  the  face  of  it,  utterly  diverse.  The  very 
terms  in  any  mathematical  proposition  are  completely  abstract 
and  general.  They,  and  the  proposition  they  compose,  not- 
withstanding their  application  to  sense,  may,  very  justifiably,  be 
described  as  h priori  and  independent  of  sense.  “ Though  there 
never  were  a true  circle  or  triangle  in  nature,  the  truths  demon- 
strated by  Euclid  would  forever  retain  their  certainty  and 
evidence.”  In  short,  to  say  so,  mathematical  propositions 
receive  their  authority  from  intuition-— intuition  into  the  very 
nature  of  space  as  space.  But  no  such  authority  can  be  claimed 
for  the  proposition  of  causality,  or  the  terms  which  compose  it. 
These  terms  are,  in  all  cases,  objects  of  sense  ; and  it  is  in 
sense,  in  matters  of  fact  only,  that  the  proposition  itself  has 
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meaning  or  place.  Let  its  peculiar  validity  come,  then,  from 
what  it  may,  it  evidently  cannot  come  from  the  intuition  that  is 
basis  to  mathematics  ; but,  as  evidently,  at  the  same  time  also, 
it  must  come  from  some  source  that  has  at  least  a bearing  on 
sense,  or  is  a preparation  for  sense.  We  seem  directed  conse- 
quently only  to  that  peculiar  a priori  mental  construction  which 
has  been  already,  in  general  idea,  conveyed.  For,  although  the 
proposition  of  causality  is  in  sense,  it  is  apodictically  valid.  It 
is  also  synthetic.  No  analysis,  namely,  of  the  mere  objects,  or 
the  mere  phenomenal  occurrence  in  causality,  will  ever  extract 
the  necessity  of  the  consequence.  All  in  the  objects,  all  in  the 
occurrence,  seems  phenomenal  and  contingent,  and  any  room 
for  necessity  does  not  appear.  Other  resource  than  said  con- 
struction it  seems,  in  the  circumstances,  impossible  to  descry. 

And  this  is  so.  Causality  (as  viewed  by  Kant)  is  but  part  and 
parcel  of  the  general  h priori  scheme- — a scheme  indeed  which, 
primarily,  is  there  only  to  explain  it.  It  only  remains  for  us  to 
inquire  consequently  into  the  validity  of  Kant’s  solution  ; that 
is,  we  directly  ask,  Is — what  Hume  missed — the  reasoning,  the 
reflection,  the  medium  for  the  inference,  the  original  for  the 
idea,  of  causality,  found  in  or  supplied  by  that  peculiar  a priori 
machinery  of  Kant  ? 

Kant’s  procedure  in  the  scheme  in  question  is,  in  each  case, 
this.  Judgment  consists,  so  to  speak,  of  a system  of  judgments. 
This  system  (afterwards  to  be  more  particularly  specified)  is  the 
filling,  the  organization  of  self-consciousness,  of  which  each  judg- 
ment is  a function.  That  is,  each  judgment,  in  the  system  of 
judgments,  is  a certain  intellectual  multiple  or  plurality  under 
the  unity  of  self-consciousness.  Imagination  realizes,  mediates, 
or  conveys  to  self-consciousness  these  intellectual  multiples. 
But  imagination  is  in  possession  as  well  of  certain  (pure  or  h 
priori)  sensuous  multiples,  which  it  can  similarly  realize,  mediate, 
or  convey.  That  is,  Time  and  Space  are  original  sense-forms, 
native  to  the  mind — internal  perceptions,  as  it  were,  that,  with- 
out objects  to  produce  them,  are  but  h priori  spectra,  figura- 
tions, flashes,  emanations  from  the  mind  itself  ; and,  as  percep- 
tions, they  exhibit,  in  the  peculiarity  of  their  constitutive  parts, 
various  sense-multiples,  but  necessarily  pure,  a priori,  or  inde- 
pendent of  any  action  from  without.  Taken  up  now  into  one 
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and  the  same  menstruum  (imagination  in  connection  with  self- 
consciousness),  both  intellectual  multiples  and  sensuous  mul- 
tiples will  combine  and  collapse  into  a common  solution,  or, 
say,  framework  ; and  this  solution  or  framework  shall  be  the  a 
priori  schematism,  the  a priori  machinery,  already  prepared  in 
the  mind,  and  lying  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  a posteriori 
contributions  of  special  sense.  But  these  contributions,  thus 
received  into  this  solution,  must  assume  the  virtue  of  this  solu- 
tion, take  on  its  dye  ; or  the  a posteriori  matter  received  into 
the  a priori  framework  will  become  astrict  to  the  conditions  of 
the  latter,  and  be  disposed  in  its  checkers.  Conceivably,  more- 
over, each  intellectual  multiple  will  coalesce  in  the  common 
solution,  or  common  framework,  only  with  a correspondent  sense- 
multiple,  as  the  resultant  multiple  (of  the  scheme)  again  will  it- 
self coalesce  at  last  only  with  some  multiple  of  special  sense 
that  is,  to  it,  similarly  correspondent. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  causality,  these  materials  may  be  con- 
ceived to  stand  thus.  The  function  of  judgment  which  consti- 
tutes its  intellectual  multiple  is  that  known  as  antecedent  and 
consequent  : its  pure  sense  -multiple  is  to  be  a certain  multiple  of 
time  ; and  its  special  sense-multiple  any  conjunction  of  two  mat- 
ters of  fact  such  that,  if  the  one  comes,  the  other  always  follows. 
In  its  action  on  any  such  conjunction,  the  function  of  judgment 
(of  antecedent  and  consequent)  becomes  the  category  of  cause 
and  effect  ; and  it  is  only  when  this  category  has  realized  or 
asserted  itself  that  the  respective  sensuous  conjunctions  are 
struck  from  subjectivity  into  objectivity,  from  contingency  into 
necessity.  The  matter  is  still  as  it  was,  sensuous  and  a pos- 
teriori ; but  the  form , the  consequence,  the  vis  nexus,  has  now 
an  h priori  or  intellectual  validity. 

It  is  here  now  that  I place  my  objections  to  this  Kantian 
theory.  I assert,  first,  that  any  time-multiple  correspondent  to 
the  multiple  of  judgment,  the  relation  of  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent, is  not  to  be  found.  I assert,  second,  that,  even  on 
Kant’s  own  terms,  the  multiple  of  special  sens c already  possesses 
necessity  ; nay,  that  on  Kant’s  own  terms  that  multiple  already 
must  possess  necessity.  Lastly,  I assert,  in  the  third  place, 
that  the  second  objection  is  virtually  valid  for  all  the  categories 
of  Kant  ; that  Time  and  Space  are  not  spectra  within,  but  inde- 
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pendent  objects  without  ; and  that,  in  general,  the  cumbrous 
machinery  of  Kant  is  uncalled  for,  inapplicable,  and  a failure. 

1.  The  time-multiple  {the  schematism).  A certain  success 
seems  to  attend  the  schematism  of  Kant  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance. For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  function  of  judgment 
which,  when  applied  in  experience,  is  named  the  category  of 
quantity,  we  can  acknowledge  a certain  intellectual  multiple  : 
there  is  universality  in  it,  particularity  in  it,  and  singularity  in 
it.  On  the  sensuous  side  also,  we  can  make  a similar  acknowl- 
edgment. Both  time  and  space,  as  a multiple  of  parts  each, 
which  parts  are  homogeneously  added  the  one  to  the  other  (but 
especially  space  where  the  parts  are  connectedly  together  at 
once),  typify  sensuously  what  quantity  is  intellectually.  Or  there 
are  multiples  in  space  which  can  be  admitted  to  be  sensuous 
counterparts  to  the  intellectual  multiples  of  the  function  or 
category  quantity.  Should,  then,  the  quantitative  multiples  of 
special  sense  from  without  stand  in  need  of  any  operation  of  an 
a priori  scheme  from  within,  we  may  grant  that  such  scheme, 
self-consistent,  and  competently  correspondent,  is,  as  proposed, 
at  least  possible.  In  like  manner,  affirmation,  negation,  limita- 
tion, implying  intellectual  multiples  in  that  function  of  judg- 
ment that  is  of  qualitative  application,  and  the  sensational 
quale , which  it  is  quite  allowable  to  assume  for  time,  furnishing, 
in  the  degrees  of  its  filling  from  nullity  upwards,  sensuous 
multiples  sufficiently  correspondent — we  may  allow  feasibility  to 
quality  also.  Once  more,  in  the  same  general  relations,  there  is 
a function  of  judgment  (or  a category)  of  substance  and  acci- 
dent ; and  we  may  admit  the  permanence  of  time,  in  connection 
with  its  succession,  passably  to  typify,  in  a sensuous  element, 
that  intellectual  multiple.  These  are  three  very  important  cate- 
gories whose  correspondent  schemata  may  be  conceded,  more 
or  less,  to  apply.  Even  as  regards  reciprocity  and  the  catego- 
ries of  modality,  the  considerations  in  support  of  the  supposition 
of  a priori  sensuous  conditions  correspondent  to  a priori  intel- 
lectual functions,  may,  to  some  extent,  be  accepted  in  their 
case  also.  But  so  much  being  explanatorily  submitted  and 
conceded,  we  turn  to  the  question  of  causality. 

And  here  we  directly  deny  that  it  is  possible  to  find,  as  is 
asserted  by  Kant,  any  multiple  in  time  that  supplies  the  neces- 
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sary  sensuous  counterpart  to  the  intellectual  multiple  of  antece- 
dent and  consequent.  We  might  extend  the  negative  to  space 
as  well — no  correspondent  multiple  finds  itself  there  either  ; but 
Kant  refers  to  time  only.  “ The  schema  of  cause,  and  of  the 
causality  of  a thing  in  general,”  he  says,  “ is  the  reale,  on  which, 
when  it  at  any  time  is,  something  else  always  follows.  It  con- 
sists, consequently,  in  the  succession  of  the  multiple,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  subject  to  a rule.”  By  rcale  we  are  directed  to  under- 
stand “ what  corresponds  to  a sensation  in  general.”  Now,  we 
have  already  so  far  granted  the  possibility  of  such  a priori  quale 
in  regard  to  degrees  ; but  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  see  that  any 
quale  of  sensation  in  time,  conceived  absolutely  a priori,  would 
ever  yield  the  multiple  of  one  thing  out  of,  or  because  of, 
another.  Any  such  assumption  for  any  such  assumed  quale  is 
quite  inapplicable  : the  quale  may  vary  as  a quale,  the  sensation 
as  a sensation  ; but  the  relation  would  remain  one  of  degree 
only  : it  would  never  present  the  form  of  causality.  But  if  it  be 
so  situated  with  the  quale,  it  is  not  different  with  time  itself, 
whether  empty  or  filled.  Time,  in  either  case — time  empty, 
time  filled — exhibits  succession  only,  and  succession  is  not  muta- 
tion proper  : it  is  but  an  after  one  another  of  indifferent  individ- 
uals, no  one  of  which  is  through  the  other.  If  we  name  a mul- 
tiple in  space,  or  succession  of  space-parts,  abed,  it  is  true  we 
can  only  get  from  a to  d through  b and  c ; but  b and  c are  no 
more  causes  of  d than,  in  the  rungs  of  a ladder,  the  rung  below 
is  the  cause  of  the  rung  above.  So  in  time  ; it  is  only  possible 
there  too,  in  regard  of  its  parts  or  multiple,  to  get  from  a to  d 
through  b and  c,  but  even  such  b and  c are  no  more  causes  of 
such  d than  do  in  the  gamut  is  the  cause  of  re,  or  re  of  mi.  But 
there  is  no  other  possible  relation  of  parts  in  the  multiple  of  a 
priori  time  (to  take  Kant’s  own  limitation)  ; and  we  are  there- 
fore warranted  to  conclude  that,  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  a principal  and  indispensable  member  of  the  relative 
machinery,  Kant’s  theory  of  causality  must  be  held  to  fail.  His 
own  words,  indeed,  make  the  failure  glaring.  The  succession, 
he  says,  that  is  to  constitute  the  causal  multiple  is  “ subjected 
to  a rule.”  It  is  impossible  to  find  in  time  itself,  conceived  h 
priori,  and  that,  too,  filled  or  empty,  any  succession  that, 
whether  it  be  a regression  or  a progression,  is  not  a mere  succes- 
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sion — an  indifferent  sequence  of  parts,  without  rule  to  connect 
part  with  part  in  any  way,  certainly  without  rule  to  connect  part 
with  part  so  that  the  one  shall  appear  as  consequent  and  the 
other  as  antecedent.  Time  itself,  indeed,  as  a whole,  may  be' 
conceived,  in  relation  to  its  parts,  as  giving  rise  to  them  ; but 
time,  so  placed,  as  duly  seen  and  applied  by  Kant,  typifies  sub- 
stance, and  not  causality.  The  relation  of  the  cause  to  the 
effect  exhibits  itself  only  in  connection  with  the  parts  of  time  ; 
it  has  no  reference  to  time  as  a whole.  Of  course  here  there  is 
no  question  of  the  deduction  of  one  category  from  another. 

2.  The  multiple  of  special  sc?isc.  The  assertion  here  is  that, 
in  causality,  the  multiple  of  special  sense  itself  already  possesses, 
and  must  possess,  necessity,  and  this,  too,  on  Kant’s  own  show- 
ing. Thus,  the  special  multiples  that  present  themselves  as  ex- 
amples of  causality  already  possess  necessity,  and  must  possess 
necessity,  or  else  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  subsume 
them  under  the  law  of  causality  ; which  subsumption — and  only 
for  necessity — is  the  peculiar  prescript  of  Kant.  The  succession 
of  special  sense  that  is  named  a b,  if  it  is  to  be  causal,  and  no 
mere  formal  succession  (and  that  suggests  at  shortest  the  nerve 
of  the  previous  argument  against  the  possibility  of  the  schema 
of  causality  being  found  in  h priori  time) — this  succession  a b,  in 
such  circumstances,  is  already  necessary  : I cannot  invert  it , or 
take  it  in  any  other  order.  And  that  I cannot  invert  it,  or  take 
it  in  any  other  order — that  I already  know,  perceive,  or  feel 
that  I cannot  invert  it  or  take  it  in  any  other  order — this  is  the 
reason  why  I subsume  such  a b under  the  category  of  causality. 
Did  it  happen,  as  it  might,  that  the  order  a b could  be  indiffer- 
ently inverted  and  made  b a,  then  the  category  of  causality  in 
me  would  remain  passive  and  inert  ; while  that  of  quantity, 
or  that  of  reciprocity,  might  stir,  rise,  and  take  its  place.  It  is 
not  every  multiple  of  special  sense  that  possesses,  so  to  speak, 
the  cue  of  causality  ; and  without  reception  or  perception  of  its 
own  cue,  how  could  we  conceive,  on  the  part  of  causality,  any 
inclination  or  motive  to  act  ? Now  that  cue  is  necessity,  and 
nothing  but  necessity — an  already  existent  necessity.  Cold 
freezes  water,  the  sun  warms  the  stone,  the  stream  carries  down 
the  ship,  the  bullet  indents  the  cushion  : these  are  Kant’s  own 
examples.  Unless,  now,  in  the  case  of  each  of  them,  it  be  felt 
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that  it  is  impossible  to  invert  the  succession,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  order  of  the  terms  is  a necessary  one,  there  would  man- 
ifestly be  no„signal  given  why  causality,  and  not  quantity,  or 
not  reciprocity,  should  come  forward  and  act.  Causality,  which 
is  to  give  necessity,  can  act  consequently  only  when  it  finds 
necessity.  If  Kant’s  whole  machinery,  then,  in  explanation  of 
necessity,  can  come  into  play  only  on  the  presupposition  of 
necessity,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  charge  that  it  is  palpably 
idle,  and  a self-stultification  merely. 

There  is  no  subject  on  which  Kant  writes  at  greater  length, 
and  with  greater  confusion,  than  precisely  on  causality  ; and 
this  will  be  found  sufficiently  demonstrated  in  the  second  analogy 
of  experience.  The  reason  is,  we  think,  that  there  lurks  within 
Kant  always  an  unappeasable  mistrust  of  the  soundness  of  his 
own  materials  : he  can  never  get  to  say  what  contents  himself. 
This  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  ; for,  very  evidently,  causality  is 
the  key  of  the  whole  position  ; and,  more  than  aught  else  in  the 
scheme,  demands  conviction  on  the  part  both  of  writer  and 
reader.  The  special  turns  in  his  confusion,  where  Kant  seems 
driven  from  pillar  to  post,  and  back  again,  endlessly,  we  shall 
not  particularize.  We  shall  only  notice  a certain  afterthought 
in  the  Prolegomena  that  seems,  in  this  connection,  to  have  sug- 
gested itself  with  a satisfying  light  at  last  to  Kant. 

According  to  that  work,  the  act  of  perception  is  distributed 
into  two  judgments.  In  any  case  of  a causal  succession,  I 
judge,  first,  subjectively,  hypothetically,  and  contingently,  if 
A comes , B follozvs ; but  immediately  thereafter  I judge,  sec- 
ond, objectively,  categorically,  and  necessarily,  A is  the  cause  of 
B.  We  shall  not  deny  the  distinction.  Sensations  to  become 
perceptions  require  to  be  thought ; and  to  think  sensations,  in 
this  case,  is  to  reduce  them  under  the  category  of  cause  and 
effect.  But  though  such  thinking  or  reduction  is  attended 
by  necessity,  this  necessity  is  not,  as  with  Kant,  merely  bor- 
rowed by  the  facts.  On  the  contrary,  the  facts  already  possess 
it  ; and  the  thinker,  through  his  category,  only  recognizes  it. 
But  this  point  of  view — not,  as  yet,  anywhere  discussed — is  out 
of  place  here,  where,  at  present,  for  the  most  part  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  machinery  of  Kant  as  considered  in  itself. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  we  shall  not  deny  the  distinction,  but 
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we  cannot  admit  the  word  subjective  to  destroy  the  objection. 
What  at  last  is  it  that  is  subjectively  perceived  ? It  is  a rule, 
Kant  says  ; and  a rule,  as  such,  is  already  necessity.  It  is  a 
rule  of  order,  a rule  of  order  that  is  irreversibly  prescribed. 
What  is  that  but  necessity  ? And  is  it  not  only  in  perception 
of  this  necessity  that  the  objective  judgment  follows?  One 
objective  judgment  out  of  a dozen  such  possible  in  other  simi- 
lar multiples,  but  only  not  possible  in  that  single  multiple,  and 
just  because  of  its  peculiarly  necessary  order  ! The  scheme 
of  causality  “ consists  in  the  succession  of  the  multiple,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  subjected  to  a rule.”  We  have  abundantly  seen 
already  that  there  is  no  such  rule  conceivable  a priori , either  in 
time  void  or  time  filled.  Neither  is  there  any  such  rule  in 
imagination.  Consequently  it  must  either  be  in  understanding, 
or  in  sense,  or  in  both.  Were  it  in  understanding  alone,  and 
not  in  sense  also,  subsumption  of  the  one  under  the  other  would 
be  impossible,  and  there  would  be  no  such  act  of  perception. 
Even  the  elements  of  sense,  then — on  Kant’s  own  terms,  that  is — 
are  already  under  rule  and  involve  necessity  ; and  it  is  in  vain 
to  call  them  subjective.  The  word  subjective  nowise  invalidates 
the  state  of  the  case. 

One  cannot  help  wondering,  at  the  same  time,  how  Kant, 
who  notoriously  regarded  understanding  as  alone  the  Topos  of 
rules,  should  have  admitted  the  bare  possibility  of  a rule  in  sen- 
sation, which  was  to  him  only  a feeling  set  up,  he  knew  not 
how  or  whence.  But  as  regards  the  rule  itself,  it  is  obvious 
that,  considering  it,  as  Kant  does,  to  exist  already  in  sense, 
there  is  the  same  necessity  to  be  explained  at  last  as  at  first — 
that  is,  Kant’s  theory  of  causal  necessity  is  in  point  of  fact  a 
glaring  petitio  principii.  The  schema  of  causality,  he  says,  ‘‘  is 
the  rcale  .on  which,  when  it  is  given,  something  else  follows.” 
Surely  that  is  taking  for  granted  precisely  what  it  is  intended  to 
prove.  Or  surely  that  is  enough,  and  there  is  nothing  more 
wanted.  The  schema  already  is  causality  and  all  that  we  know 
of  causality.  A cause  is  but  a reale  given,  on  which  its  effect  fol- 
lows. Of  course  Kant  would  repeat  here,  That,  in  the  first 
instance,  is  only  subjectively  so  ; but  we  have  already  debated 
the  point.  And  there  is  no  conclusion  so  far  but  that  Kant, 
leaving  the  causal  necessity  of  the  sensuous  facts  unexplained. 
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has  not  met  Hume’s  challenge  by  producing  the  original — the 
impression  for  the  idea. 

3.  The  cjitire  Kantian  scheme.  For  the  success  of  the  scheme 
as  a whole,  the  first  requisite,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  time  and  space  to  mere  subjective  forms.  Kant’s  rela- 
tive argumentation  is  excellent  ; nevertheless,  it  will  convince  no 
one  who  fairly  reasons  the  question.  Though  space  and  time 
are  the  universals  of  sense,  and  in  their  constitution  and  conse- 
quences necessary,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  not  empirical 
objects.  That,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  such  objects,  many 
experiments,  with  much  consequent  reasoning,  may  suggest 
themselves  to  prove  ; and  this  without  prejudice  to  the  element 
of  necessity  they  involve.  All  objects  of  perception,  with  time 
and  space  as  well,  are  in  direct  contact  with  thought;  and  in 
order  to  mediate  that  contact,  with  introduction  of  necessity,  it 
is  wholly  superfluous  to  put  time  and  space  into  the  mind  itself 
as  a priori  sense-forms  of  its  own.  We  can,  of  course,  only 
indicate  at  present,  but  it  will  probably  be  enough  to  say  as 
much  as  that.  Of  objections  to  the  deduction  of  the  categories 
themselves,  their  number,  system,  etc.,  I shall  say  nothing  here. 
I shall  only  illustrate  what  has  been  already  said  by  a reference 
to  the  application  of  the  schematism  in  the  categories  generally. 
Their  function — the  special  function  of  all  the  categories — is  to 
add  necessity  to  our  contingent  affections  of  sense.  According 
to  Kant,  all  that  we  know  of  an  object,  before  the  category  acts, 
is  but  a variety  of  subjective  sensations,  taken  up  by  our  subjec- 
tive imagination,  and  disposed  by  it  in  the,subjective  percep- 
tions of  space  and  time.  So  far  there  are  but  states  of  ourselves, 
and  they  are  only  contingent  ; principle  of  rule  or  order  in  them 
there  is  none — nay,  any  thing  in  them  as  from  without  there  is 
yet  none.  This,  in  both  respects,  is  left  for  the  category,  which, 
coalescing  through  imagination  with  the  pure  perceptions  of 
> time  and  space,  gives  rise  to  an  a priori  shape  or  mould  ; and 
this  mould  or  shape  it  is  which,  receiving  the  contingent  sensa- 
tions, and  impressing  its  own  form  upon  them,  not  only  be- 
comes to  these  the  failing  principle  of  rule  or  order  ; but  as  such 
principle  actually  converts  them  from  feelings  within  ourselves 
to  perceived  objects  without  us. 

Now,  as  regards  necessity,  we  have  seen  that,  in  causality, 
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even  the  contributions  of  special  sense  must  already  possess  that 
element  ; but  the  other  categories  in  the  same  reference  are  not 
dissimilar.  After  all,  it  is  special  sense  that  signifies,  summons, 
dictates  when  each  category  shall  act.  That  is,  of  such  action 
special  sense  alone  is  warrant  and  gaarantee.  May  not,  then, 
the  very  objective  necessity,  as  alone  invoked  and  guaranteed 
by  the  subjective  necessity,  and  consequently  sharing  only  a 
subjective  authority,  be  itself  colorably  called  subjective  ? Is  it 
not  evident,  indeed,  that  even  if  the  objective  necessity  could 
realize  itself,  unpreceded  by  a subjective  necessity,  it  would,  as 
unguaranteed,  be  really  subjective  and  of  no  account  ? On 
every  supposition  possible  to  Kant — without  guarantee,  or  with 
only  a subjective  guarantee  — is  his  objective  necessity  not 
equally  unsatisfactory  ? 

Kant’s  machinery,  as  a whole,  is  thus  seen  to  take  on  a very 
equivocal  look.  The  pieces  are  very  cumbrous  and  clumsy  in 

themselves  : not  one  of  them  seems  to  do  what  it  is  wanted  to 

’ » 

do  ; and  any  reason  for  its  doing  what  it  is  wanted  to  do,  or 
any  thing  whatever,  does  not  consistently  appear.  In  short, 
they  are  only  a laborious,  baseless,  inapplicable,  futile  superfe- 
tation ; and  the  whole  huge  scheme  is  a vast  and  prodigious 
failure.  Consider  perception  in  it.  We  never  perceive  objects 
at'all — we  never  perceive  any  thing  but  our  own  sensations  : it 
is  they  alone,  moulded  by  our  own  selves,  appear  to  us  objects. 
That  ink-bottle,  that  chair,  that  pane  of  glass,  that  growing  tree 
— not  one  of  them  but  is  a variety  of  sensations  of  my  own, 
disposed  in  a time  and  space  of  my  own,  and  ruled,  by  catego- 
ries of  my  own,  into  connected  objects  that  only  seem,  at  last, 
not  my  own  ! What  enormous  subjective  machinery,  and  only 
to  produce  its  own  opposite — objectivity  ! Can  any  one  believe 
in  any  such  subjective  objectivity  ? Do  not  we  perceive  things, 
actual  outer  entities,  and  very  fairly  in  their  own  qualities  ? 
For  such  simplicity  the  complexity  of  Kant  ! Strange  ! that 
he  should  have  been  followed  by  the  very  worship  of  his  fellows 
in  consequence  of  such  a botch  and  bungle  as  that  ! And  he 
has  still  his  followers — men  to  whom  objects  are  only,  so  to 
speak,  their  own  supposititious  dolls,  dressed,  and  trimmed,  and 
pinned  into  shape,  unconsciously  by  themselves.  Mr.  Huxley, 
for  example — surely  he  must  often  have  wondered  what  could 
14 
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the  thing  in  itself  be  that  set  up  in  him  that  strange  bundle  of 
states  of  his  own  he  called  rat  ! 

Kant  himself,  nevertheless,  abides  always  ; and  neither  will 
all  his  work  perish.  He  is  founder  of  the  categories  : both  the 
man  and  the  deed  belong  to  what  is  greatest  in  modern  philos- 
ophy. 


J.  Hutchison  Stirling. 


CAUSES  OF  COMMERCIAL  DEPRESSION. 

I 


THE  interpretation  of  social  problems  is  progressively  more 
difficult  as  the  facts  of  social  life  become  more  complex, 
as  the  relations  between  industrial  communities  become  more 
intimate,  and  as  the  action  of  industrial  agents  becomes  indi- 
vidualized. When  the  phenomena  of  production  and  exchange 
were  first  examined,  these  processes  had  hardly  passed  out  of 
the  stage  in  which  the  producer  and  consumer  were  brought 
close  together  in  the  act  of  exchange,  in  which  intermediary 
traders  were  few,  and  bargaining  for  low  or  high  prices  was 
common.  At  the  present  time  the  first  producer  and  the 
consumer  are  in  the  vast  multiplicity  of  transactions  separated 
by  a host  of  intermediate  agents,  and  the  producer  depends,  for 
many  of  the  instruments  which  are  necessary  to  his  industry, 
on  other  producers  who  are  similarly  surrounded  by  a number 
of  intermediaries  ; so  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  calculate 
how  many  persons  have  contributed  to  the  product,  and  succeed 
in  obtaining  a profit  in  a process  which  ultimately  transfers  the 
product  to  the  consumer.  It  may  be  the  case  that,  originally, 
the  existence  of  all  these  persons  was  a convenience  or  an 
economy,  but,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  course  of  our  analysis,  the 
presence  of  these  numerous  agents  tends  to  complicate  the 
economical  effects  of  any  serious  alteration  in  values,  to  make 
the  explanation  of  facts  obscure,  and  to  make  the  adjustment  of 
prices  to  values  a matter  of  increasingly  laborious  effort.  The 
upward  course  of  prices  will  be  found  to  be  an  affair  of  compar- 
atively easy  accommodation  ; the  downward  is  one  of  serious 
and  alarming  difficulty. 
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Similarly  the  relations  of  production  and  exchange  between 
different  industrial  communities  have  become  so  intimate,  that 
an  event  which  seems  remote  may  cause  great  disturbance  or 
even  interruption  in  the  industry  of  other  countries.  This  has 
long  been  noticed  in  the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals.  A 
rise  in  the  rate  of  discount,  say  in  London,  may  produce  the 
most  marked  effects  on  the  supply  of  money  in  other  countries. 
In  one  of4  his  early  works  Cobden  describes  the  intense  interest 
with  which  early  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  London 
money  market  was  watched  in  the  Levant,  because  high  and 
low  rates  of  discount  made  all  the  difference  of  profit  and  loss 
to  traders.  For  reasons  which  will  be  referred  to  later  on, 
fluctuations  in  what  has  been  called  international  money  have 
been  affected  by  causes  which  render  the  market  for  money 
progressively  more  sensitive,  ‘and  which  are  widening  in  their 
operation  day  by  day*;  while  another  set  of  facts  is  counteract- 
ing this  sensitiveness,  and  at  least  making  its  operation  not 
indeed  less  real,  but  more  subtle  and  delicate,  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  concrete  problems  more  obscure.  But  the  analysis  of 
the  process  by  which  the  distribution  of  the  precious  metals  is 
affected  and  regulated  is  easy,  compared  to  the  analysis  of  the 
relations  into  which  commerce  puts  different  industrial  com- 
munities— for  example,  the  people  of  the  United  States  or  of 
England  to  each  other,  and  that  of  either  to  other  markets  in 
the  world.  A war,  a pestilence,  a cycle  of  prosperous  seasons, 
a period  of  general  dearth,  the  growth  of  a new  and  spontane- 
ous industry,  or  the  decline  in  the  abundance  of  some  product 
which  seemed  indefinitely  copious,  or  even  a change  in  the 
machinery  of  trade  in  any  country — as,  for  instance,  the  substi- 
tution of  one  standard  of  value  for  another,  such  as  the  adop- 
tion of  a gold  currency  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia — may  have 
wide  and  lasting  effects  on  the  economical  condition  of  other 
countries.  The  relations  and,  so  to  speak,  the  economical  geogra- 
phy of  the  civilized  world  have  been  wholly  changed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  in  which,  by  the  way,  most 
of  the  generalities  which  political  economists  adopt  were 
deduced  from  a narrow  range  of  facts.  Industrial  communities 
were  in  those  days  like  so  many  landlocked  lakes.  They  might 
be  tossed  by  storms,  which  when  they  passed  on  to  other  and 
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similar  sheets  of  water  were  so  weakened  and  diverted  by  high 
hills  or  broad  valleys  that  they  scarcely  ruffled  the  surface  of 
that  which  they  reached.  At  present  human  industry  is  grow- 
ing more  and  more  like  an  open  ocean,  and  a storm  which 
gathers  on  a continent  thousands  of  miles  away  may  steadily, 
surely,  and  irresistibly  come  on  a region  which  might  be 
thought  far  too  remote  for  its  influence.  Industry  and  its 
forces  have  become  cosmic. 

But  there  is  a third  cause  which  still  further  complicates  the 
problem.  The  two  great  factors  in  industry  go  by  the  names 
of  capital  and  labor.  The  two  terms  are  convenient,  but  their 
popular  use  is  terribly  misleading  ; and  the  transference  of  their 
popular  use  to  the  purposes  of  economical  analysis  has  been  a 
fruitful  cause  of  the  most  dangerous  errors,  because  the  errors 
are  not  speculative,  but  profoundly  and  immediately  practical. 
For  the  use  of  capital  involves  the  energy  of  labor — not  the 
labor  which  it  employs  or  rather  borrows,  but  the  labor  which 
it  demands  at  the  hands  and  the  mental  powers  of  him  who 
uses  it  for  his  own  benefit.  And  similarly  labor  requires  for  its 
efficiency  an  outlay  of  capital — not  the  capital  which  employs 
it,  or  rather  that  to  which  it  lends  its  strength,  knack,  and 
intelligence,  but  a previous  outlay  on  its  physical  growth,  its 
training  and  its  industrial  education,  the  interest  and  capital  of 
which  must,  except  under  very  abnormal  circumstances,  be 
added  to  wages  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Moreover,  as 
there  are  occasions  on  which  labor  is  in  excess  of  the  possible 
means  of  employment,  and  what  economists  call  the  phe- 
nomena of  over- population  appear,  so  there  are  occasions, 
more  frequent,  though  not  perhaps  so  dangerous,  in  which  cap- 
ital or  wealth  is  temporarily  at  least  in  excess  of  the  wants  of 
those  who  might  employ  it,  and  thereupon  a serious  reverse 
ensues  to  the  expectations  of  the  capitalist.  But  as  the  dis- 
tress and  loss  which  falls  on  labor,  popularly  so  called,  is  far 
greater  when  employment  is  deficient,  since  the  maintenance 
of  labor,  when  it  is  compulsorily  inactive,  is  a much  more  seri- 
ous thing  than  diminution  in  the  profits  of  capital,  disastrous 
as  that  may  be  ; those  who  live  by  labor,  so  called,  use  every 
effort  to  individualize  their  action  and  their  interests  with  a 
view  to  making  the  contingency  of  hard  times  more  remote 
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and  less  oppressive.  The  risks  which  attend  their  calling  are 
the  explanation  of  these  expedients  by  which  labor  tries  to 
intrench  itself  in  safe  ground  and  a strong  position,  has  led  to 
trade-unions,  to  schemes  for  inducing  or  forcing  governments 
into  concessions  which  have  for  their  object  the  insurance  of 
wages  against  a disastrous  decline,  of  the  several  theories  of 
Socialism,  from  the  comparatively  slight  demand  of  state-aided 
industry  to  the  wilder  dreams  of  a reconstructed  society. 
Now,  though  it  is  impossible  that  the  extreme  purposes  of  such 
persons  will  ever  be  satisfied,  for  reasons  which  will  occur  to 
many,  and  which  will  be  gathered  from  the  details  of  this 
article,  and  though  it  is  probable  that  even  the  more  moderate 
hopes  of  trade-unions  will  be  achieved,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  worthlessness  of  labor  is  more  or  less  a bar  to  its 
efficiency,  a hindrance  to  the  smooth  working  of  the  great 
industrial  machine,  and  a difficulty  in  the  interpretation  of 
those  economical  problems  which  arise  in  the  progress  and 
development  of  industries. 

But  if  it  is  hard  to  interpret,  it  is  impossible  to  predict. 
Nothing  has  induced  more  discredit  on  political  economy,  not 
even  rash  inductions  from  scanty,  uncertified,  and  partial  facts, 
than  the  temptation  to  which  so  many  people  who  meddle  with 
these  matters  are  always  yielding — that  of  confident  and  peremp- 
tory predictions,  especially  when  presumptuous  prophecies  have 
been  followed  by  rash  remedies.  English  legislation  is  full  of 
examples  of  measures  adopted  in  pursuance  of  imperfect 
economical  inductions.  The  monstrous  Corn  Laws  of  1815 
were  the  direct  outcome  of  the  theory  of  population  alleged  by 
Malthus  and  the  theory  of  work  propounded  by  Ricardo.  But 
perhaps  the  most  significant  of  these  hasty  inductions  are,  to 
take  instances,  the  suggestions  made  by  M.  Chevalier  in  1855, 
in  view  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  danger  likely  to  ensue 
to  France  from  the  excessive  depreciation  of  gold,  and  the 
alarm  just  now  expressed  by  another  eminent  French  econo- 
mist, M.  Laveleye,  as  to  the  serious  consequences  to  be  antici- 
pated from  a rapid  rise  in  its  value  ; the  demonstration  which 
the  English  economist  Mr.  Jevons  made  at  one  time  of  a 
marked  rise  in  prices  due  to  the  overabundance  of  gold,  and  of 
the  imminent  peril  which  hung  over  the  future  of  British  indus- 
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try  as  a result  of  the  rapid  and  sure  exhaustion  of  British  coal. 
Of  course  all  these  .views  had  a certain  basis  of  truth  in  them, 
for  it  rarely  happens  that  an  economical  error  is  without  some 
justification,  more  or  less  plausible  in  fact  ; but  the  error 
remains,  and  if  it  be  followed  by  action  becomes  disastrous. 
Now  if  these  inferences,  in  so  far  as  they  had  any  practical  signif- 
icance, still  have  been  refuted  by  facts,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  show  that,  though  M.  Laveleye  may  be  right  in  the  statistics 
on  which  he  founds  his  inferences,  he  has  not  taken  into  effect 
a very  important  set  of  facts  which  materially  modify  the  con- 
clusions at  which  he  arrives. 

Similarly  unwise  are  predictions  as  to  the  material  prospects 
of  any  community,  derived  from  its  natural  resources  or  from 
contrasts  with  the  natural  resources  of  its  industrial  rivals. 
The  progress  of  industry  is  the  discovery  of  means,  and  to 
attempt  prediction  without  information  as  to  the  means  which 
may  be  discovered — a position  manifestly  impossible,  as  the  dis- 
, covery  could  not  be  made  if  it  were  anticipated — is  not  to  pre- 
dict, but  to  guess.  How  human  ingenuity  will  subdue  and 
appropriate  natural  forces  ; how  that  which  is  barren  now  may 
be  made  fruitful  hereafter  ; how  forces  which  as  yet  appear 
wasted  may  be  turned  to  use  or  economized  ; how  happy  acci- 
dents may  be  developed  into  practical  certainties — is  what 
nobody,  however  sagacious  he  may  be,  can  foresee.  Equally 
absurd,  too,  is  the  assumption  that  the  facts  of  a present  pros- 
perity or  the  causes  of  industrial  progress  are  destined  to  be 
permanent.  The  wealth  of  England  is  great,  though  the  esti- 
mates of  this  wealth  are  probably  exaggerated — are  certainly  to 
a large  extent  guesses  ; but  the  progress  of  a nation  does  not 
depend  on  what  it  has  accumulated,  but  on  the  continuity  of 
those  processes  by  which  the  wealth  was  won  in  the  first 
instance.  There  are  conditions  in  the  absence  of  which  pros- 
perity cannot  be  lasting  ; there  are  obligations  which  have  to 
be  fulfilled  before  progress  can  be  expected,  or  even  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  may  be  maintained.  Honest  government  and 
personal  integrity  are  the  first  among  these  conditions  ; for  his- 
tory teaches  us,  by  reiterated  examples,  that  a government  may 
be  the  worst  enemy  that  a nation  can  have,  and  that  practical 
acuteness,  when  it  degenerates  widely  into  fraud,  is  a more  effect- 
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ual  bar  to  material  progress  than  a poor  soil,  an  unkindly  climate, 
and  defective  inventiveness.  Western  Asia,  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  the  great  rivers,  was  once  the  home  of  the  arts,  and  a 
region  of  teeming  population.  Bad  government  continued  for 
generations  has  made  a desert,  and,  as  it  seems,  almost  an  irre- 
claimable desert.  From  the  earliest  recorded  history  down  to 
the  Saracen  invasion  Egypt  was  wealthy  and  populous.  Its 
natural  resources  have  been  wellnigh  destroyed  and  its  people 
beggared  by  evil  rulers.  The  same  fate  has  also  wasted  North- 
ern Africa.  The  traditions  of  imperial  Rome  destroyed  ancient 
civilization,  and  even  now  are  the  most  stubborn  weeds  which 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  has  to  uproot.  The  Spanish  rule 
in  Central  and  South  America  ate  away  the  moral  fibre  of  its 
dependencies,  and  anarchy  has  followed  upon  despotism. 
Similar  examples  may  be  quoted  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
decline  of  commercial  integrity  has  been  followed  by  the  arrest 
of  national  progress,  the  decay  of  national  wealth,  and  the 
development  of  that  state  of  things  which  is  the  most  hopeless, 
when  national  recovery  is  impossible,  when  disease  is  more  help- 
less than  infancy. 


II. 

The  nature  and  causes  of  commercial  panic  have  been  a favo- 
rite study  of  economists,  especially  in  modern  time.  Historical- 
ly the  theories  of  panic  have  been  derived  from  those  of  the  cur- 
rency. This  fact  is  due  to  two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  wide- 
ly-accepted doctrine  that  the  wealth  of  a country  consists  in  its 
possession  of  the  precious  metals  in  the  largest  quantity,  which 
doctrine  Adam  Smith  dealt  with  under  the  name  of  the  mercan- 
tile theory,  and  proved  to  be  false,  discovered  the  risk  of  a com- 
mercial crisis  in  the  diminution  of  this  stock  of  money.  The 
mercantile  theory,  absurd  as  it  was,  contained  half  a truth,  and 
in  the  practice  of  government  half  a truth  is  often  a worse 
guide  than  positive  error  is,  because  it  is  far  more  difficult  of 
detection  and  exposure.  It  is  not  true  that  the  wealth  of  a 
country  consists  in  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  which  it  pos- 
sesses. But  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  better  index  of  the  fact 
that  a country  is  wealthy  than  its  command  over  the  gold  and 
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silver  which  the  rest  of  the  world  possesses.  Now  this  com- 
mand begins  to  be  stinted  when  a commercial  panic  arises,  and 
nothing  but  very  violent  efforts — which  are  not,  under  excep- 
tional circumstances — successful,  can  enable  a community, 
through  the  agency  of  the  trade  in  money,  to  recover  the  com- 
mand. In  the  next  place,  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  a 
commercial  crisis  is  scantiness  of  money.  It  is  through  banking 
operations,  through  the  agency  of  dealers  in  money,  that  men 
discover  the  warnings  of  the  impending  tempest.  This  scarcity, 
as  well  as  the  peril  which  follows  closely  on  it,  assail  the  prudent 
and  imprudent  alike,  for  though  of  course  bankers  are  willing 
for  many  reasons  to  aid  those  whom  they  know  to  be  solvent, 
they  are  often  unable,  for  the  most  obvious  motives  of  self- 
interest,  to  do  as  they  would. 

The  causes  of  a commercial  panic  are  generally  stated  in  the 
following  manner.  The  function  of  a trader  is  to  buy  and  sell. 
The  motive  which  leads  him  to  this  operation  is  the  expectation 
that  he  will  derive  a profit  from  the  transaction.  He  does  a 
service  to  society  by  bridging  over  the  space  between  the  con- 
sumer and  the  producer,  by  breaking  the  bulk  of  the  latter’s 
products  into  parcels  of  greater  or  less  magnitude  for  the 
former’s  convenience  ; and  to  this  should  be  added,  as  a function 
of  the  highest  importance,  though  it  is  too  often  lost  sight  of, 
by  employing  his  skill  and  experience  on  behalf  of  the  consumer 
in  buying  and  offering  him  genuine  articles.  For  these  services 
he  is  paid  in  what  is  called  average  trade  profit,  his  remunera- 
tion being  strictly  identical  with  the  wages  which  are  paid  for 
manual  labor.  Such  a trade  is  intelligible,  serviceable,  and 
straightforward.  It  is  implied  in  the  maxim  of  business  which 
is  said  to  have  been  formulated  by  a wealthy  New  York  trader 
in  the  words,  “ Ten  per  cent,  and  no  lies.”  It  runs  only  one 
risk.  . There  may  be  too  many  men  in  th'e  business  ; for  though 
economists  talk  of  the  distribution  of  capital  as  a natural  and 
necessary  process,  the  facts  may  not  square  with  the  theory, 
and  the  persons  engaged  in  the  calling,  not  having  facilities  for 
transferring  themselves  and  their  capital  from  this  calling  to 
another,  may  injure  themselves  by  excessive  competition,  and 
eventually  injure  the  trade  in  which  they  are  engaged.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a perfectly  legitimate  trade,  which  is 
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open  to  the  keenest  competition,  there  may  be  an  excess  of 
producers,  a mischievously  low  rate  of  profit,  and  a temptation, 
of  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter,  to  supplement  such  a low 
rate  of  profit  on  botid-Jide  operations  by  dishonest  and  suicidal  ex- 
periments. It  is  said,  and  with  a great  deal  too  much  truth,  that 
such  phenomena  are,  and  have  for  some  time  past  been,  accom- 
panying the.cotton  manufacture  in  the  north-western  counties  of 
England.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  fact  of  over-popula- 
tion, except  under  entirely  accidental  circumstances,  ever  affects 
a whole  community  ; it  is  certain  that  it  constantly  affects  sec- 
tions of  a community,  and  some  more  frequently  than  others. 
It  may  be  added  that  when  artificial  restraints  are  put  on  indus- 
try, or  artificial  stimulants  applied  to  industry,  the  contingency 
of  over-population  in  some  special  direction  is  rendered  a more 
probable  event. 

There  is  little  risk  of  a commercial  panic  in  such  profits  as 
those  which  a trader  derives  from  the  public  in  consideration  of 
the  service  which  he  does  to  society  by  buying  and  selling 
under  the  circumstances  described  above.  The  peril  comes 
from  the  temptation  which  is  occasionally  set  before  him  of 
making  an  exceptional  profit  in  consideration  of  an  exceptional 
scarcity  ; as  the  panic  comes  from  his  misinterpretation  of  the 
scarcity,  or,  which  is  in  effect  the  same  thing,  from  an  inad- 
equate demand  for  that  in  which  he  deals  and  out  of  which  he 
hopes  to  make  a special  profit.  But  to  show  how  this  arises  it 
is  necessary  to  explain  what  is  the  principal  if  not  the  only 
function  of  capital. 

People  constantly  and  incautiously  speak  of  capital  setting 
labor  in  motion.  It  sets  labor  in  motion  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  labor  sets  capital  in  motion.  To  ascribe  to  it  such  a 
special  power  is  as  unreasonable  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  one 
of  the  blades  of  a pair  of  scissors  cuts  the  object  to  which  it  is 
applied,  and  to  infer  that  the  other  does  not.  The  fact  is, 
labor  and  capital  are  only  two  names  for  the  same  thing — with 
these  differences,  that  labor  wastes  irretrievably  if  it  is  not 
employed,  while  capital  merely  loses  profit  by  being 
unemployed  ; and  that  labor  must  be  maintained  during  a 
period  of  inactivity,  while  capital  does  not  need  food  in  order 
to  maintain  its  existence.  Analytically  there  is  no  real  differ- 
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ence  between  the  economical  position  of  a competent  laborer 
and  a machine.  Both  are  investments  of  capital,  and  both  are 
productive  instruments.  But  in  a period  of  forced  inactivity 
the  loss  of  the  laborer’s  wages  is  a loss  of  the  means  of  life,  as 
well  as  a loss  of  that  which  is  ordinarily  received  over  and 
above  the  means  of  life  ; but  the  forced  inactivity  of  a machine 
involves  no  loss  of  the  means  by  which  power  is  given  to  the 
machine.  All  that  is  lost  is  the  profit  which  is  over  and  above 
the  replacement  of  those  means  by  which  the  power  arises  and 
is  exercised. 

It  is  in  this  that  the  peculiar  advantage  of  capital  resides, 
and  in  which  it  has  so  much  the  mastery*  over  labor.  It  can 
better  afford  to  wait.  Its  business  is  to  wait.  It  does  not  set 
labor  in  motion,  but  it  enables  the  labor  which  is  set  in 
motion  to  keep  on  working.  In  the  same  way  its  point  of 
waiting  enables  the  possessor  of  it  to  withhold  from  the  market 
what  he  has  to  sell,  so  as  to  qualify  him  for  regulating  prices, 
and  preventing  violent  fluctuations.  It  is  by  his  capital  that 
the  dealer  is  saved  from  the  risk  of  forced  sales,  and  conse- 
quently from  the  occasional  depreciation  of  his  goods  below  the 
cost  at  which  they  have  been  produced.  Before  producers  and 
traders  possessed  the  capital  which  enabled  them  to  hold  their 
goods  till  such  time  as  the  demand  of  the  market  gave  them 
such  a price  as  would  repay  cost  with  profit,  industry  was 
obliged  to  rely  solely  upon  actual  demand.  For  example,  from 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  in  England  there  was  hardly  any  appreciable 
difference  in  the  prices  of  wrought-iron  and  lead.  The  former 
was  regularly  produced  and  sold  at  three  halfpence  the  pound, 
the  latter  at  four  shilling  the  hundredweight.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  add,  that  until  capital  had  so  increased  that  its  possessor 
was  able  to  wait  for  the  market  very  little  of  the  invention 
which  lessens  cost  could  be  applied,  for  the  first  stage  of  an 
improved  process  generally  needs  capital  the  most. 

A commercial  crisis  is  the  consequence  of  a miscalculation 
as  to  the  power  of  endurance  which  capital  possesses  in  waiting 
for  and  thereby  controlling  the  market.  Traders  believe  that 
prices  are  rising  owing  to  the  joint  operation  of  scarcity  and 
demand,  and  they'-  misinterpret  either  one  of  these  agencies,  or 
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both  of  them.  Now  if  they  simply  ventured  with  their  own 
capital,  the  loss  which  their  unlucky  experiment  entails  would, 
as  far  as  the  general  course  of  trade  goes,  be  undetected.  How- 
ever serious  the  calamity  may  be  to  the  individual,  such  a loss 
does  not  diminish  the  aggregate  of  wealth  or  interfere  with  the 
regular  agencies  of  industry.  The  wealth  which  was  possessed 
by  the  loser  pa§ses  to  the  person  who  is  the  gainer  by  the  trans- 
action. A judicious  investment  does  not  add  to  the  aggregate 
of  wealth,  an  injudicious  one  does  not  diminish  the  aggregate. 
The  fact  may  be  easily  illustrated.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  the 
writer  discovered  and  announced  a law  in  prices.  It  is  that 
when  the  price  of  any  commodity  in  demand  rises,  the  greatest 
rise  takes  place  inevitably  in  the  lowest  qualities  of  the  article, 
whether  it  be  labor  or  the  produce  of  labor.  Thus,  during  the 
civil  war  in  the  United  States,  when  raw  cotton  reached  a 
scarcity  price  in  Europe,  the  greatest  rise  occurred  in  those 
kinds  of  cotton  which  commanded  the  lowest  price  before  the 
scarcity,  notably  the  kind  known  in  England  under  the  name  of 
Surat.  Now,  had  this  law  been  employed  by  any  buyer  during 
this  contingency,  had  he  employed  capital  of  which  he  was  the 
sole  owner  in  purchasing  this  article  largely,  he  would  have 
made  an  enormous  profit  from  the  speculation.  But  the  gain 
would  have  produced  no  effect  on  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the 
country,  for  what  he  gains  another  person  has  lost. 

All  the  difference,  however,  ensues  if  he  buys  with  capital 
which  belongs  to  other  people — that  is  to  say,  if  he  speculates, 
not  with  capital,  but  with  credit.  Some  persons  have  in- 
cautiously argued  that,  as  credit  may  have  the  same  purchasing 
power  as  capital,  as  it  produces  the  same  effect  on  prices  which 
capital  does,  and  as  for  certain  legal  reasons  the  capital  on  which 
a debt  is  created  cannot  be  treated  in  trade  as  a pledge,  but  as 
a complete  transfer  of  property,  which,  becoming  the  basis  of 
an  operation,  creates  thereby  a new  property  in  the  liabilities  of 
the  borrower — an  entirely  new  entity  is  created  by  a debt. 
Credit  undoubtedly  turns  wealth,  which  would  be  otherwise 
hoarded  as  a means  of  security,  into  productive  capital,  yielding 
interest  to  the  lender,  and  profits  to  the  borrower.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  some  kinds  of  industry,  and  convenient 
to  all  kinds.  It  does  not  create  wealth,  but  it  increases  the 
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power  of  creating  wealth.  Now,  when  it  is  thus  used  for  the 
ordinary  functions  of  industry  it  is  of  supreme  utility  to  society, 
since  it  gives  the  widest  scope  for  legitimate  operations.  But 
when  it  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  second 
function  of  capital,  that  of  purchasing  and  holding  goods  in 
the  prospect  of  a rising  market,  its  use  is  fraught  with  peril — it 
has  over  and  over  again  led  to  disastrous  panic,  and  it  has  fre- 
quently produced  the  most  destructive  consequences  by  turning 
rash  confidence  into  unreasoning  distrust.  For  a commercial 
panic  has  invariably  been  caused  by  an  exaggerated  and  there- 
fore mistaken  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  scarcity  and  demand, 
the  opinion  being  aided  by  the  abuse  of  credit.  But  as  the 
reaction  comes  when  the  error  is  detected,  loss  is  seen  to  be 
inevitable,  and  lenders  are  unwilling,  or  indeed  unable,  without 
serious  risk  to  themselves,  to  aid  the  delusion  further.  But  a 
panic  does  not  destroy  wealth.  What  existed  before  exists  still. 
What  it  does  destroy  is — sometimes  for  a short  time,  sometimes 
for  a prolonged  period— the  natural  action  of  that  process  which 
materially  assists  in  the  production  of  wealth.  The  owners  of 
unemployed  wealth  are  afraid  to  lend,  and  therefore  hoard. 
The  unhealthy  spirit  of  speculation  is  checked,  but  the  healthy 
agencies  of  a sound  and  beneficent  system  of  credit  are  checked 
also. 

The  science  of  money  has  been  studied  more  carefully  and 
exactly  in  England  than  in  any  other  country,  because  no  other 
country  can  point  to  so  continuous  an  experience  as  England 
has  had  in  a great  banking  institution.  The  Bank  of  England 
is  now  nearly  two  centuries  old.  It  has  taught  modern  civiliza- 
tion the  art  of  banking,  having  learnt  the  art  gradually  and 
painfully  after  having  suffered  the  consequences  of  many  errors 
which  it  has  corrected,  and  having  avoided  many  risks  which  it 
ran.  Now,  the  older  school  of  theorists  on  monetary  science 
, (and  the  best  writers  of  this  school  had  vast  practical  experience 
on  the  subject)  held  that  bankers  were  responsible  for  the  process 
from  which  a commercial  panic  arises,  and  discovered,  as  they 
thought,  that  the  cause  of  the  mischief  lay  in  the  power  of 
issuing  notes.  But  it  is  certain  that  if  no  money  were  lent  there 
would  be  no  commercial  panic,  for  the  essence  of  a panic  is  the 
destruction  of  credit,  and  on  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  no 
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credit  there  can  be  no  destruction  of  what  does  not  exist.  But 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  essence  of  modern  banking  consists 
in  the  creation  of  credit,  and  that  no  bank  could  exist  which  did 
not  employ  its  balances  in  advances  on  bills.  The  old  banks  of 
deposit,  of  Genoa,  of  Venice,  of  Amsterdam,  proposed  to  make 
no  loans,  but  simply  to  hold  the  balances  of  their  customers, 
and  to  issue  notes,  which  did  not  differ  from  warrants  on  the 
treasure  which  they  received.  They  did  make  loans  indeed,  not 
on  short  credits,  but  permanently  to  public  companies,  and  they 
were  all  ruined  by  the  process.  Again,  it  is  certain  that  bankers 
no  more  desire  to  make  bad  debts  than  other  traders  do,  and 
that  they  have  greater  facilities  for  discovering  the  commercial 
position  of  their  debtors  than  ordinary  traders  have.  But  folly 
or  imprudence,  which  is  driven  or  thinks  itself  driven  into  fraud, 
will  often  baffle  the  acutest  critics,  as  sometimes  an  accom- 
plished fencer  is  disarmed  or  run  through  by  a novice. 

The  older  school  of  economists  sought  to  prevent  the  impru- 
dence of  banks  in  aiding  irregular  credit  by  limiting  the  power 
of  issuing  notes.  But  it  has  been  proved  to  demonstration  that 
no  power  can  induce  a community  to  circulate  more  convertible 
paper  than  it  finds  convenient  ; that  if  it  needs  more  of  such 
paper  than  the  law  allows  in  one  form,  it  will  discover  some 
other  form  which  law  has  not  yet  proscribed  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  difficulty  ; and  that  the  most  injudicious  stimulus  to 
credit  may  be  given  by  banks  which  issue  no  notes  at  all,  or 
whose  issues  are  trivial  compared  with  their  other  liabilities. 
The  ruin  of  such  institutions,  too,  as  commit  fatal  errors  in 
banking  may  have  very  different  effects.  The  collapse  of  Over- 
end & Gurney’s  house  on  May  ioth,  1866,  had  the  most  disas- 
trous consequences  on  credit  and  trade.  The  failure  of  the  City 
of  Glasgow  Bank  has  not  been  followed  by  similar  phenomena, 
though  the  losses  of  those  who  are  involved  in  the  undertaking 
will  be  infinitely  more  ruinous.  In  the  first  case,  the  suspen- 
sion occurred  at  a time  of  wild  commercial  speculation,  when  * 
prices  were  high  and  trade  was  in  a state  of  feverish  activity. 
The  latter  has  occurred  when  trade  and  industry  are  universally 
depressed,  and  when  therefore  no  reaction  is  to  be  apprehended. 

France  is  a country  which  is  singularly  free  from  commercial 
panic.  But  the  reasons  of  this  immunity  are  capable  of  easy 
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explanation.  Trade  in  France  is  carried  on  in  view  of  the 
machinery  of  a singularly  strict  bankruptcy  law — so  strict  that  it 
seems,  to  those  who  have  studied  it,  pedantic,  unforgiving,  and 
sentimental.  But  a bankruptcy  law  is  the  reflex  of  national 
sentiment  on  commercial  honor,  and  the  commercial  honor  of 
the  French  people  is  singularly  sensitive.  Men  who  have  failed 
in  business  without  fault  of  their  own  are  so  overwhelmed  with 
shame  that  they  have  been  known  to  hide  themselves  from  all 
who  knew  of  their  discredit.  Sons  have  been  known  to  endure 
the  straits  of  even  more  than  French  thrift  in  order  to  rehabil- 
itate a father’s  memory  and  reputation.  Fathers  have  been 
known  to  pine  away  and  die  for  shame  at  a son’s  defalcations. 
All  this  perhaps  may  be  very  silly,  but  it  is  certainly  a powerful 
prophylactic  against  reckless  trading.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  worst  of  unclean  animals  which  a community  can  maintain 
in  its  social  menagerie  is  an  unpunished  rogue.  He  costs  a 
thousand  times  more  than  the  amount  of  the  direct  losses  which 
he  inflicts  on  his  victims  in  the  indirect  injury  which  he  puts 
on  credit.  The  French  law  does  not  allow  traders  to  tell  lies 
or  to  profit  by  fraud. 

It  has  become  a favorite  theory  with  some  people  to  imagine 
that  panics  are  governed  by  some  mysterious  law  of  periodicity. 
Perhaps  this  notion  is  the  most  baseless  of  the  many  extrava- 
gances which  have  been  committed  in  the  attempt  to  induce 
arithmetical  formularies  on  economic  science.  It  is  of  course 
true  that,  when  the  effects  of  a past  error  are  spent  or  forgotten, 
the  credulity  which  makes  men  the  agents  or  the  victims  of 
commercial  gambling  will  reappear  or  revive.  The  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire,  but  the  child  who  has  not  yet  been  burnt  is  in- 
duced to  make  the  experiment  from  which  the  same  result  is 
pretty  sure  to  follow.  The  fact  is,  these  theorists  mistake  suc- 
cessive generations  for  returning  cycles.  There  used  to  be  cur- 
rent in  England  the  following  rhyme  : 

Pretty  at  ten  ; at  twenty,  learned  ; 

At  thirty,  strong — if  ever  ; 

At  forty,  rich  ; at  fifty,  wise  ; 

At  sixty,  saint — or  never. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  decade  between  thirty  and  forty 
the  generation  comes  which  is  the  agent  or  patient  of  that 
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gambling  which  ends  in  a commercial  panic,  and  that  those 
who  have  dealt  with  what  they  think  is  a cyclical  phenomenon 
have  mistaken  human  nature  for  the  nature  of  man.  It  is  also 
probable,  if  no  reaction  occurs  from  the  credulity  which  makes 
men  the  sport  of  knaves,  that  panic  will  be  followed  by  universal 
distrust  or  universal  decadence.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  spots 
on  the  sun,  or  the  November  meteors,  or  any  other  cosmical 
facts  have  any  more  influence  on  the  moral  nature  of  man  than 
the  astrological  fictions  of  ten  centuries  ago  had  on  his  fortunes 
and  his  destiny,  especially  as  very  intelligible  and  common-sense 
causes  can  be  assigned  for  what  we  see,  experience,  and  suffer. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  dogmatism 
of  physicists  is  becoming  as  impatient  and  intolerant  as  that  of 
the  mediaeval  theologian.  Sibimct  ipsis  solum  licet  dubitarc. 

To  believe  that  commercial  panics  will  cease  to  reappear  is 
to  indulge  in  optimism,  for  it  is  to  anticipate  that  all  men  will 
be  shrewd  and  that  none  will  be  reckless  or  dishonest.  To 
believe  that  they  can  be  made  less  frequent  and  less  severe  is  to 
anticipate  that  man’s  moral  sense  will  improve,  and  that  this 
improvement  will  be  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of  business  and 
the  positive  enactments  of  law.  To  believe  that  they  must 
occur,  is  a stupid  fatalism,  at  once  devoid  of  reason  and  hope. 
To  imagine  that  legal  enactments  will  produce  a beneficial 
result  on  commercial  probity,  is  to  think  that  punishment  will 
cure  a disease  which  can  only  be  met  by  sanitary  precautions. 
But  unhappily  among  the  races,  in  the  main,  of  Teutonic 
origin  great  excuse  is  made  for  dash,  and  too  much  com- 
mendation is  given  to  success.  For  reasons  intelligible  enough, 
but  by  no  means  creditable,  we  have  too  much  got  into  the 
trick  of  thinking  a man  is  worthy  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
which  he  is  worth  ; and  though  this  vice  is  more  general  and 
inveterate  in  the  Old  World  than  it  is  in  the  New,  it  is  bad 
enough  in  both,  and  is  further  fostered  by  the  unwholesome 
notion  that  out  of  a mass  of  honest  callings  some  are  more  honor- 
able than  others.  Hence  men  are  apt  to  use  dishonest  means  in 
order  to  prosper  in  such  pursuits  as  are  accounted  to  be 
peculiarly  respectable.  The  pursuit  of  science  is  noble,  but  a 
scientific  witness  in  a court  of  law  has  become  a byword. 
Law  is  the  cement  of  human  society,  but  many  lawyers  use 
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their  powers  to  the  great  injury  of  that  which  their  calling  is 
intended  to  sustain.  Medicine  is  a profession  which  is  benefi- 
cent in  the  highest  degree,  but  we  have  heard  of  men  who 
have  used  their  abilities  in  order  to  make  crime  simulate  dis- 
ease. And  so  trade  knits  nations  together  and  credit  imparts 
the  greatest  efficiency  to  industrial  agencies  ; but  trade  may  be 
perverted  so  as  to  make  war  against  international  amity,  and 
credit  may  be  abused  so  as  to  paralyze  industry  altogether. 

III. 

Commercial  depression  is  a much  more  difficult  problem  to 
deal  with  than  commercial  panic  is,  especially  when,  as  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  the  general  complaint  of  the  civilized  world 
that  profits  are  declining  and  markets  are  glutted.  The  cry 
comes  from  Germany  and  France  as  well  as  from  England  and 
the  United  States.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a very  general 
reaction  has  ensued  upon  the  industrial  activity,  the  high  profits, 
and  the  full  wages  of  a few  years  ago,  and  however  much  the 
economical  condition  of  one  country  puts  it  in  a more  favored 
position  than  that  in  which  others  may  be  placed,  however 
much  commercial  morality  or  a judicious  system  of  finance  may 
have  given  some  communities  an  advantage  over  others,  the 
depression  is  general  and  prolonged.  It  may  be  perhaps  con- 
venient to  deal  with  the  facts  as  they  appear  to  exist  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  they  naturally  come  more  immediately 
under  the  writer’s  observation,  and  to  make  only  such 
references  to  the  industry  and  trade  of  other  countries  as  may 
be  needed  in  order  to  elucidate  these  facts. 

For  thirty  years  the  English  Government  has  adopted  and 
carried  out  a policy  in  which  it  stands  alone.  It  puts  no 
restraint  on  imports.  It  is  true  that  it  levies  taxes  on  some 
articles  of  foreign  produce,  but  it  does  so  simply  for  revenue 
purposes.  Those  of  the  articles  which  it  taxes — tea,  coffee, 
and  tobacco — are  not  produced  in  the  islands,  though  probably 
an  inferior  quality  of  the  last-named  might  be.  But  it  levies 
no  differential  duties  on  these  articles  in  consideration  of  the 
country  of  their  origin.  All  these,  for  example,  are  procured 
in  considerable  quantities  from  British  colonies,  and  from  cer- 
*5 
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tain  countries  whose  affairs  are  administered  by  the  English 
Government — those  dependencies  which  are  called  Crown  col- 
onies. It  raises  an  enormous  revenue  from  alcoholic  liquors, 
but  it  imposes  the  same  duty  on  those  articles  whether  they 
be  produced  at  home  or  abroad.  Nor  does  it — whatever  a few 
persons  of  no  note,  capacity,  or  influence  may  say — dream  of 
retaliating  on  those  countries  which  adopt  protective  tariffs. 

It  believes  that  though  these  regulations  or  precautions  cripple 
and  limit  British  trade,  they  cripple  and  limit  the  trade  of 
those  countries  which  adopt  them  still  more,  on  the  ground 
that  the  trader  who  buys  freely  has  a great  advantage  over  the 
trader  whose  power  of  buying  is  limited  by  artificial  restrictions. 
They  are  also  strongly  convinced  that  the  satisfaction  which  they 
feel  in  their  own  institutions,  and  the  remarkable  absence  of  polit- 
ical and  social  discontent  which  is  so  marked  a feature  of  English 
life ; the  total  absence  of  those  theories  which,  under  the 
names  of  Socialism  and  Communism,  are  so  menacing  in  most 
European  communities — are  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  United 
Kingdom  the  assistance  of  legislation  is  not  accorded  to  any 
particular  interest  in  production  and  trade.  Those  who  are  old 
enough  to  remember  the  state  of  things  which  prevailed  before 
this  fundamental  change  was  made  in  British  finance,  are  aware 
that  the  United  Kingdom  was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  that 
every  institution  in  the  country  was  menaced  by  a formidable 
political  organization  among  the  working  classes.  English 
people  believe  that  the  long  career  of  prosperity  which  has  char- 
acterized English  industry  and  trade,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
country  from  intestine  strife,  are  the  result  of  the  changes 
referred  to  above.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  most  cautious  and  bold 
of  English  statesmen,  ascribed  the  fact  that  in  the  midst  of 
European  revolution  England  was  tranquil,  to  the  adoption  of 
free-trade.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  no  subject  on  which 
English  people  are  practically  more  united  than  on  this,  for 
they  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  argue  with  a few  people  who 
are  trying  to  revive  an  exploded  practice  under  the  new  name 
of  reciprocity.  They  are  very  tolerant  of  what  they  think  is 
folly,  but  do  not  think  it  strong  enough  to  be  mischievous. 

The  accumulations  of  British  capital  are  more  remarkable 
than  the  increase  of  its  manufactures  and  trade.  It  holds  far' 
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more  foreign  securities  than  all  the  nations  of  the  world  put 
together.  Of  course,  the  public  debt  of  most  civilized  countries 
is,  as  a rule,  held  to  a great  extent  in  the  country  which  is  in 
debt,  for  when  this  is  not  the  case  the  power  of  borrowing  is 
soon  curtailed.  As  a consequence,  the  English  people  has  a 
great  deal  more  of  foreign  imports  to  receive  than  its  exports 
pay  for,  and  it  can  always  draw  the  precious  metals  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  wants  by  limiting  its  imports  or  by  selling  its  securi- 
ties, and  can  strengthen  itself  in  the  manner  which  it  finds  most 
convenient.  But  despite  these  advantages,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  prices,  profits,  and  wages  are  falling  in  very  many  industries 
which  have  hitherto  been  prosperous.  We  will  attempt  to 
enumerate  the  principal  causes  which  have  effected  this  result. 
Some  of  them  are  local  ; some  are  shared  with  other  countries. 

The  first  cause  in  importance,  the  most  general,  and  in  all 
probability  the  most  enduring,  is  the  rapid  rise  in  the  economi- 
cal value  of  gold.  The  fact  has  been  commented  on  with  con- 
siderable but  unequal  force  by  M.  Laveleye,  in  a recent  num- 
ber of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  where  he  alleges,  and  on 
good  grounds,  that  the  annual  produce  of  this  metal  is  not  more 
than  sufficient  to  cover  the  annual  wear  and  tear  of  the  curren- 
cies. But  while  the  area  of  civilization  is  widening,  and  there- 
fore the  demand  for  an  adequate  currency  is  being  extended, 
the  most  populous  state  of  Europe  has  abandoned  a silver  for 
a gold  currency,  and  has  had,  as  a fruit  of  its  successful  war  with 
France,  an  exceptional  power  of  attracting  gold  to  itself,  with 
singular  success  indeed,  but  to  the  incredible  misfortune  of  its 
people.  Germany  has  effected  a monetary  revolution  on  the 
grandest  scale,  and  has  beggared  its  own  industries,  for  the  rise 
of  prices  in  Germany  during  the  four  years  after  the  French 
war  was  over  was  unparalleled.  Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
when  a gradual  scarcity  in  the  amount  of  the  metallic  currency 
circulating  in  any  one  country  occurs,  it  is  to  a certain  extent 
possible  to  resist  a general  fall  in  prices  by  using  substitutes  for 
the  precious  metals,  especially  if  the  country  in  which  the 
scarcity  occurs  is  willing  to  adopt  such  substitutes  with  confi- 
dence and  familiarity.  But  unless  we  are  to  assert  that  the 
values  of  gold  and  silver  do  not  depend  on  the  demand  which 
• exists  for  them  and  the  means  for  supplying  that  demand,  it 
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must  follow  that  a large  demand  brought  to  bear  on  a limited 
supply  will  affect  the  values  of  these  precious  metals,  and 
through  them  lower  prices.  Nor  do  European  countries  find 
themselves  generally  able  to  circulate  the  equivalents  of  a 
metallic  currency  to  the  extent  which,  for  example,  England 
does.  The  treasure  held  by  the  Bank  of  France  is  enormous, 
being  nearly  equal  to  its  note  circulation.  It  is  understood  that 
Germany  has  a considerable  hoard  of  gold  coin  and  bullion, which 
for  all  practical  purposes  is  withdrawn  from  circulation.  But  to 
the  general  fact  that  those  two  countries  require  a far  larger 
amount  of  money  for  purposes  of  trade  than  England  does — 
France  is  supposed  to  need  three  times  as  much — must  be 
added  that  the  political  relations  of  the  two  countries  are  so 
far  unsatisfactory  as  to  suggest  a further  strengthening  of  their 
monetary  position.  Nations  do  not  keep  more  gold  and  silver 
than  they  need  ; but  they  measure  their  own  needs,  and  some- 
times their  fears  measure  their  needs  for  them. 

Taking  into  account  the  growing  intercourse  of  civilized 
nations,  and  particularly  the  sensitiveness  which  they  feel  at 
any  event  which  may  check  the  activity  or  derange  the  machinery 
of  trade  and  production,  it  appears  that  at  no  time  has  the  drain 
on  the  existing  stock  of  gold  been  so  sharp  and  so  rapid  as  at 
present.  Nor  does  the  proof  of  the  fact  depend  solely  on  the 
phenomenon  of  lowered  prices,  or  in  the  fact  that  the  demand 
for  gold  has  been  exceptionally  great.  It  is  proved  by  the 
decline  in  the  value  of  silver  as  compared  with  gold.  The 
writer  has  been  informed  by  those  who  are  best  competent  to 
give  an  opinion  that  no  traceable  rise  in  prices  has  occurred  in 
those  countries  which  use  a silver  standard  only,  and  that  this  is 
particularly  the  case  in  India,  where  the  loss  which  the  govern- 
ment incurs  arises  from  the  necessity  of  meeting  liabilities  due 
to  England  in  a currency  which  has  increased  in  costliness  by  all 
the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  present  value  of  silver  as 
measured  by  gold.  But  it  will  be  plain  that  when  the  dearness 
of  gold  is  manifested  by  a fall  in  prices  there  must  be  a loss  of 
profits,  not  only  on  stocks  which  have  accumulated  under  the 
agency  of  higher  prices,  but  on  those  parts  of  a producer’s  cap- 
ital which  were  called  into  permanent  existence  while  these 
higher  prices  ruled,  oji  buildings,  plant,  and  machinery.  It  may 
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be  added,  too,  that  low  rates  of  profit  do  not  depress  wages 
with  corresponding  energy,  just  as  high  rates  of  profit  do  not 
raise  wages  correspondingly.  In  other  words  — and  the  fact 
may  be  proved  by  the  evidence  of  prices  taken  at  different 
periods  in  the  last  six  centuries  of  English  economical  history 
— labor  has  always  been  far  better  off  when  prices  were  falling, 
owing  to  the  increased  value  of  the  precious  metals,  than  at 
epochs  when,  owing  to  their  abundance,  or  to  other  equally 
energetic  causes,  prices  were  rising.  But  it  is  a commonplace 
in  political  economy  that,  except  in  the  case  where  the  employer 
can  recover  himself  at  the  expense  of  rent,  dear  labor  is  always 
accompanied  by  a reduction  of  profits. 

The  effect  of  the  currency  on  prices,  at  a time  in  which,  pro- 
gressively and  increasingly,  that  portion  of  the  precious  metals 
which  is  devoted  to  what  Adam  Smith  calls  “ the  money  of  the 
mercantile  republic”  becomes  a larger  percentage  of  the  aggre- 
gate mass,  has  been  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  phenomena  of 
German  trade,  which  may  be  referred  to  here  in  more  detail. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  1871  the  victors  demanded  a 
huge  sum  from  France,  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  losses 
of  the  war,  and  as  a penalty  for  having  wantonly  provoked  it. 
It  was  believed,  and  probably  was  believed  most  sincerely  by 
those  who  imposed  the  fine,  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  crip- 
pling France  for  years  to  come,  if  not  of  rendering  it  perma- 
nently incapable  of  taking  a considerable  place  in  the  councils 
of  Europe,  as  a far  stronger  guarantee  to  Germany  than  the 
fortresses  of  the  north-east  and  the  hills  of  the  Vosges.  The 
money  was  paid  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  and  the  French 
submitted  to  a vast  increase  of  indirect  taxation  in  order  to 
meet  the  charges  to  which  they  are  put,  the  indebtedness  of 
France  and  its  financial  budget  being  now  the  heaviest  in 
Europe.  Germany  got  the  opportunity  of  redeeming  the  base 
money  which  circulated  through  it,  and  of  substituting  a gold 
for  a silver  standard,  being  enabled  under  the  circumstances  to 
draw  largely  on  the  money  of  the  mercantile  republic.  Here 
the  advantage  ended,  and  the  inconvenience  began.  Prices  in 
Germany  were  prodigiously  inflated,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  aggregate  of  the  increase  was  many  times  in  excess 
of  the  ransom  paid  by  France.  At  the  present  moment  the 
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reaction  of  depressed  prices  is  more  severe  in  Germany  than  in 
any  European  country,  the  distress  more  general,  the  discontent 
more  widespread.  Men  who  can  read  what  lies  between  the 
lines  of  utterances  which  are  intended  to  assure,  and  can  inter- 
pret the  fear  which  governs  those  who  are  confident  that  their 
repressive  measures  will  coerce  sedition,  see  that  the  German 
people  is  glowing  with  fires  which  are  not  the  less  volcanic 
because  the  government  strives  to  shut  them  in.  It  is  a maxim 
in  politics  that  nothing  occurs  so  often  as  the  unexpected  ; but 
that  government  is  most  of  all  unprepared  for  the  unexpected 
which  compels  the  secrecy  of  those  practices  and  opinions  by 
which  its  own  existence  is  endangered. 

Money  which  is  not  earned  by  industry  is  a box  of  Pandora, 
from  which  hope  has  also  escaped.  The  economical  history  of 
civilization  has  witnessed  two  remarkable  illustrations  of  this 
fact.  The  vast  treasure  of  gold  which  formed  the  spoil  of 
Caesar’s  conquest  of  Gaul  commenced  that  ruin  of  Roman 
finance  which  finally  destroyed  the  ancient  empire,  and  with  it 
wrecked  ancient  civilization.  The  inherent  vitality  of  that 
wonderful  government  protracted  the  agony  of  its  dissolution, 
only  to  make  the  process  of  its  sickness  mere  wasting,  and  its 
ultimate  extinction  more  convulsive.  The  empire  which  began 
by  plundering  its  subjects  was  driven  at  last  to  devour  the 
resources  of  its  own  citizens  ; and  many  regions  of  the  Old  World 
have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  mischief  they  endured  sixteen 
or  twenty  centuries  ago.  Again,  there  seemed  no  country 
whose  fortunes  were  brighter  than  those  of  Spain  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Christian  princes  of  the  Penin- 
sula had  recovered  the  country  from  the  Moors.  The  armies 
of  Spain  were,  and  remained  for  nearly  three  generations,  the 
stoutest  soldiers  of  Europe.  Regiments  detached  from  this 
army  had  conquered  the  fairest  and  wealthiest  regions  of  the 
New  World,  and  Spain  governed  these  possessions  by  vigorous 
and  watchful  agents.  Later  on,  Spain  inherited  the  vast  acqui- 
sitions of  the  Portuguese  in  Hindostan.  But  it  also  gained  the 
disastrous,  the  fatal  boon  of  that  wealth,  which  was  not  earned 
by  industry,  but  gathered  by  spoliation  and  violence.  This, 
more  than  the  issue  of  the  war  with  Holland,  was  the  cause  of 
its  decline — the  most  striking  which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
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With  its  fall  it  brought  down  those  Spanish  settlements  in  the 
New  World,  which  are  enduring,  and  will  endure  for  genera- 
tions, the  effects  of  the  government  by  which  they  were  ruled. 
In  short,  money  which  is  not  earned  by  a nation  is  worse  than 
fairy  gold,  for  it  is  not  only  not  a boon,  but  a mischief.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  Germany  if  the  victors  in  the  war 
of  1870-71  had  cast  the  fine  which  they  exacted  from  France 
into  the  German  Ocean.  The  effect  of  this  diversion  of  a large 
stock  of  gold  from  the  aggregate  money  of  civilization  has  been 
to  tighten  the  value  of  this  metal  in  all  other  countries. 

In  England,  too,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  decline  of 
prices  has  been  aggravated  by  local  over-production,  and — 
which  is  exceedingly  apt  to  happen  when  the  competition  of 
capitalists  is  severe — by  the  adoption  of  practices  which  have 
lowered  the  quality  of  the  product  and  damaged  the  reputation 
of  the  producer.  English  society  is  distinguished  by  classifica- 
tions which  are  arbitrary,  and  not  open  to  easy  explanation. 
A manufacturer  in  ever  so  small  a way,  a wholesale  dealer,  how- 
ever few  and  doubtful  his  transactions  are,  conceives  himself  the 
better  of  a retail  dealer,  however  large  and  however  straight- 
forward are  his  dealings.  Now,  omitting  all  reference  to  the 
social  consequences  which  ensue  from  reputation  being  assigned, 
not  to  the  character  of  the  dealer,  but  to  the  peculiar  form  of 
his  dealings,  it  will  be  obvious  that  such  callings  as  are  in  esti- 
mation will  be  more  crowded  than  those  are  which  are  not 
equally  esteemed,  and  will  be  brought  under  the  influence  of 
sharper  competition.  But  in  view  of  a reduction  of  profits  con- 
sequent on  domestic  competition  three  expedients  may  be, 
as  the  case  may  arise,  attempted.  The  producer  must  cheapen 
production,  either  by  more  perfect  machinery  or  by  a dimin- 
ished rate  of  wages,  the  circumstances  of  the  time  making 
the  former  alternative  less  obvious  and  easy  than  the  latter. 
Or,  again,  the  competition  must  go  on  till  some  of  the  weaker 
producers  are  squeezed  out  of  the  market.  It  is  probable  that 
the  sudden  and  general  lockout  of  the  Lancashire  cotton-spin- 
ners during  the  past  year  might  not  have  been  adopted  without 
such  a prospect.  Or,  thirdly,  the  easiest,  but  in  the  long-run 
the  fatal,  expedient  may  be  attempted  of  lowering  the  quality 
of  the  goods  manufactured.  This,  which  is  a fraud,  the  tern- 
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porary  profit  of  which  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  serious  mischief, 
has,  we  are  told,  been  extensively  practised  by  some  English 
houses,  one  of  the  manufacturers  having  asserted  lately  that 
certain  goods  are  loaded  with  rubbish  to  an  extent  which  is 
twice  in  weight  that  of  the  original  material.  Now,  adultera- 
tion practised  on  the  consumer  is  like  forgery  practised  on  a 
banker,  only  that  the  evil  induced  is  more  lasting,  since  it 
affects  trade  generally,  and  not  traders  individually. 

European  trade  and  manufactures,  and  most  likely  American 
as  well,  have  been  also  seriously  depressed  in  consequence  of 
the  general  disquietude  by  which  the  peace  of  Europe  is 
affected.  Fortunately  for  the  United  States,  it  has  no  foreign 
policy  beyond  that  of  general  amity  towards  European  govern- 
ments, and  no  subjects  except  those  who  are  discontented 
with  its  institutions.  Nearly  all  European  governments, 
notably  two  of  the  most  active,  most  military,  and  most  arbi- 
trary, are  troubled  by  both.  As  for  England,  it  may  be  the 
case  that,  as  the  advocates  of  the  existing  administration  allege, 
the  course  which  England  has  latterly  adopted  is  not  only 
patriotic  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  but  is  neces- 
sary, if  the  nation  is  to  be  faithful  to  its  best  traditions  ; or,  as 
its  critics  allege,  is  an  exhibition  of  blustering  arrogance,  of  an 
imbecility  which  defeats  its  own  avowed  ends,  and  of  a mean 
rapacity  which  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  immoral.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  writer  to  offer  any  opinion  on  a policy  whose 
admirers  and  whose  objectors  stand  in  such  violent  contrast  to 
each  other  ; but  no  one  can  assert  that  the  situation  is  good  for 
production  and  trade,  unless  indeed  it  be  judicious  for  a man 
of  business  who  wants  to  sell  his  goods  to  advise  some  among 
his  principal  customers  to  cut  each  other’s  throats,  or  at  any 
rate  to  spend  their  money  in  other  articles  than  those  which  he 
sells. 

To  nations  which,  like  England,  have  adopted  the  principle 
of  free-trade,  the  markets  of  uncivilized  or  of  partially  civilized 
communities  which  are  not  advanced  enough  for  the  sophistries 
or  the  logic  of  protection  to  native  industries,  as  critics  or  advo- 
cates of  such  a policy  aver,  are  of  great  importance.  Now, 
Turkey  has  always  been  a great  consumer  of  English  goods. 
At  one  time  it  actually  was  the  district  through  which  a cara- 
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van  trade  combated  with  some  success  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  of  the  first  Napoleon.  In  order  to  destroy  the  sources 
of  British  power  during  the  long  Continental  war,  and  at  the 
period  when,  from  the  battle  of  Jena  to  the  march  upon  Russia, 
Napoleon  was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  two  decrees  were 
issued  from  the  cities  above-named,  in  which  the  importation 
of  British  goods  into  the  Continent  was  prohibited,  and  the 
penalties  of  piracy  were  denounced  against  persons  who  engaged 
in  the  trade,  were  even  occasionally  inflicted  on  them.  The 
failure  of  these  famous  decrees  is  a commonplace  with  econo- 
mists. Napoleon  had  to  contend  with  one  very  watchful  class 
of  persons.  The  smuggler  has  always  some  hours’  start  of  the 
custom-house  officer,  and,  when  large  capitals  are  engaged  in 
smuggling,  is  not  only  often  able  to  baffle  the  officer  completely, 
but  even  to  make  him  the  agent  in  defeating  that  which  the 
law  intended  that  he  should  assist.  For  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that,  however  cogent,  patriotic,  and  exhaustive  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  protection  may  seem  to  the  person  who 
alleges  them,  they  have  never  succeeded  in  convincing  the  con- 
sumer that  it  is  better  for  him  to  pay  more  than  he  needs  pay 
if  he  were  not  called  upon  to  exercise  a noble  self-denial  on 
behalf  of  nascent  or  important  industries,  have  never  induced 
him  to  admit  that  his  personal  advantage  is  consulted  by  the 
maintenance  of  artificially  high  prices.  Hence  the  virtue  which 
should  resist  the  seductions  of  cheap  smuggled  goods  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  give  way  in  the  presence  of  temptation.  In 
England  the  smuggler,  to  any  notable  extent,  and  in  any  sys- 
tematic matter,  is  a being  of  the  past,  who  is  not  real  enough 
now  to  form  a figure  in  boys’  books  of  adventures.  Seventy 
years  ago  he  was  a hero  and  a patriot  to  most  people — to  all  per- 
sons, perhaps,  except  to  the  government  and  the  excise  officers. 
Among  the  general  public  the  smuggler  was  as  safe  as  the  Irish 
peasant  who  has  committed  an  agrarian  murder  is  in  the  huts 
of  the  cotters.  I have  heard  my  father — who  was  a small 
landed  gentleman  and  a successful  medical  practitioner  in 
Hampshire,  and  who  was  thereby  conversant  to  an  extent  which 
few  people  are  with  the  habits  and  sentiments  of  English  coun- 
try life — say  that  he  has  often  seen  a troop  of  smugglers  pass, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  by  twenty  at  a time,  through  my  native  vil- 
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lage,  each  leading  a horse  laden  with  foreign  goods  ; and  when 
I asked  whether  the  people  were  not  afraid  of  them,  he  said, 
“ Oh,  no  ; the  only  people  who  are  afraid  of  them  are  the 
excisemen.” 

Now,  if  in  those  days  of  protective  tariffs  people  could  be 
found  who  were  ready  to  defy  their  own  government  in  this 
audacious  fashion,  it  might  be  safely  predicted  that  they  would 
be  encouraged  by  every  one,  their  own  government  included, 
in  the  attempt  to  frustrate  a scheme  which  was  intended  to 
ruin  English  commerce  and  thereby  destroy  English  power. 
An  illicit  trade,  therefore,  sprung  up  in  hosts  of  French  ports. 
The  French  people  may  have  liked  glory,  but  they  were  also, 
and  always  have  been,  a thrifty  race,  and  prefer  cheap  to  dear 
goods.  It  is  said  that  Napoleon’s  soldiers,  when  they  started  for 
their  unlucky  march  on  Moscow,  were  clad  in  cloth  manufactured 
by  Yorkshire  looms,  the  importation  of  which  into  France  was 
forbidden  under  penalty  of  death.  In  the  same  way  Turkey 
refused  to  be  a party  to  the  Decrees,  and  thereupon  an  active 
traffic  was  carried  on  through  this  country,  both  by  land  and  by 
the  Danube,  despite  the  terror  of  Napoleon’s  name  and  the 
vigilance  of  his  officers. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  war  in  Eastern  Europe, 
prolonged  and  destructive  as  it  has  been,  has  exhausted  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  district  which  lies  east  of  Germany 
and  Austria  from  the  Northern  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean. 
War  carried  on  by  wealthy  nations  may  stimulate  trade,  does 
very  often  give  an  appearance — factitious,  it  is  true,  and  sure 
to  be  followed  by  a far  more  than  compensating  depression — of 
industrial  prosperity  ; but  war  carried  on  by  poor  nations  is 
entirely  without  the  phenomena  of  eager  and  successful  busi- 
ness. The  trade  of  the  world  had  to  suddenly  dispense,’  except 
in  some  unimportant  particulars,  with  the  traffic  of  some  sixty 
or  seventy  millions  of  people  ; and  in  the  face  of  the  other  facts 
already  referred  to,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  depression  of 
trade  should  be  aggravated,  especially  in  those  countries  which 
hitherto  had  the  largest  business  relations  with  the  nations  who 
were  precipitated  into  war.  The  critics  of  the  English  admin- 
istration allege  that  the  blame  of  all  this  rests  with  the  English 
Government ; that  by  accepting  the  Berlin  Note  the  war  between 
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Russia  and  Turkey  would  not  have  occurred,  and  without  it, 
much  of  the  trade  depression  now  prevailing  in  England  ^and 
elsewhere  would  have  been  obviated.  To  judge  from  recent 
elections,  this  opinion  seems  to  be  diffused,  and  to  be  growing 
— too  late  indeed  to  cure  the  mischief,  but  energetic  enough  to 
inflict  political  ostracism  on  the  offenders. 

If  any  apology  is  needed  for  allusions  to  current  English 
politics  in  an  American  review,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  interdependence  of  nations  is  becoming  the 
most  significant,  instructive,  and  cogent  fact  in  modern  civiliza- 
tion. The  effects  of  the  reform  of  the  German  currency  are  at 
the  present  time  most  potent  agencies  in  bringing  difficulties 
on  the  monetary  systems  of  the  American  Union  and  the 
Indian  Empire.  The  war  in  the  East  has  paralyzed  the  indus- 
try of  Lancashire,  of  New  England,  of  Normandy,  and  of  Sax- 
ony. The  destruction  of  human  life  in  the  district  which  lies 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Balkans  has  impoverished  millions 
of  workers  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  Omnes  eodem 
cogimur.  The  depression  of  the  American  trade,  partly  induced 
by  causes  common  to  all  manufacturing  and  trading  countries, 
partly,  it  is  believed,  traceable  to  some  peculiarities  in  Ameri- 
can finance,  is,  it  seems,  checking  emigration  from  the  Old 
World,  and  therefore  penning  up  those  feelings  of  social  dis- 
content for  which  Bismarck  is  providing  the  exploded  expedi- 
ent of  repression — a process  which  gifts  the  object  of  control 
with  additional  acuteness,  while  it  makes  the  government  pur- 
blind at  least — perhaps  leaves  it  sightless.  The  pitiful  and 
coarse  frauds  of  some  agents,  so  styled  or  self-styled,  of  a Cen- 
tral American  republic  may  be  the  first  impulse  towards  a 
wholesale  destruction  of  credit,  in  which  honest  undertakings 
share  the  fate  of  dishonest  projects.  The  daring  speculations 
of  a single  house  may  involve  in  their  ruin  hundreds  who  never 
heard  the  name  of  those  who  are  the  true  authors  of  the 
mischief.  The  whim  of  a monarch,  the  ambition  of  a diplo- 
matist, the  conceit  of  a statesman,  the  desperate  schemes  of  a 
political  adventurer,  may  not  only  alter  the  government  of  a 
country  and  introduce  new  forces  which  will  in  time  produce 
organic  changes,  but  may  be  felt  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth.  For  just  as  modern  meteorology  traces  the  storms 
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which  visit  Western  Europe  to  disturbances  which  have  had 
their  origin,  maybe,  in  the  centre  of  the  American  continent, 
so  on  the  wide  ocean  of  human  civilization  the  destructive 
storm  of  one  region  rolls  heavy  waves  on  coasts  whose  sky  is  to 
all  appearance  cheerful  and  unclouded.  Homo  sum,  nihil 
humani  a me  alienum  puto,  was  once  the  maxim  of  a generous 
but  voluntary  sympathy.  It  has  come  to  bear  the  other  mean- 
ing of  an  increasingly  urgent  and  inevitable  necessity. 

Some  persons  have  alleged  that  the  famines  which  have  vis- 
ited certain  districts  in  China  and  India  are  powerful  causes  in 
explanation  of  the  present  depression  of  trade.  But  in  the  first 
place  the  worst  effects  of  famine  are  generally  seen  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  not  likely  to  have  been  good  customers  at  the 
best  of  times.  The  Chinese  peasant  and  the  Hindoo  ryot  were 
not  probably  very  considerable  purchasers  of  English  and 
American  produce  before  the  famine  visited  them.  And  in  the 
next  place,  unless  famine  destroys  a nation,  it  only  depletes  it, 
and  these  of  the  feeblest,  and,  from  a commercial  point  of  view 
the  least  valuable  customers  of  a foreign  manufacturer,  leaving 
to  the  survivors,  and  at  an  early  date,  greater  opulence  and  a 
wider  margin  of  expenditure.  The  calamities  which  nature 
inflicts  on  man,  though  appalling,  because  remediless  by  human 
art,  have  always  their  compensations.  But  the  disasters  which 
man  in  his  wantonness  or  greed  may  inflict  on  man  may  be, 
constantly  have  been,  destructive,  have  extinguished  civiliza- 
tion forever,  and  induced  permanent  sterility  on  what  was  once 
an  earthly  paradise.  Bad  government  has  turned  what  was 
once  the  garden  of  the  earth — the  countries  which  lie  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euphrates,  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
rocks  of  Midian — into  a howling  wilderness,  in  which  ignorant 
savages  burrow  in  the  ruins  of  mighty  cities  once  famous  in 
the  arts  and  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  is  not 
nature  which  destroys,  but  man. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  in  our  days  of 
enforcing  commercial  integrity.  If  people  could  realize  the 
mischief  which  dishonest  sharpness  inflicts,  the  jest  with  which 
people  are  too  apt  to  greet  knavery  would  turn  to  quick,  sud- 
den, and  searching  wrath.  A successful  rogue  is  the  whitest  of 
white  elephants  — the  costliest  product  which  a nation  can 
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manufacture.  It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  commercial 
depression  would  be  infrequent  and  brief,  commercial  crises 
would  be  extinct  phenomena,  if  commercial  probity  were  rigor- 
ously exacted  from  men,  if  reckless  dealing  were  discounte- 
nanced, and  commercial  frauds  severely  punished.  It  is  a mis- 
take— a common  but  dangerous  mistake — to  imagine  that  rash 
speculation  should  be  condoned,  because  rashness  has  some- 
times succeeded  in  the  race  against  cool  and  honorable  pru- 
dence. At  the  present  moment  a great  bank  in  the  West  of 
England,  which  has  had  a long,  honorable,  and  useful  career, 
which  has  been  conducted  by  men  of  known  probity,  has  sus- 
pended payment.  It  appears  that  its  first  and  principal  loss 
arose  from  its  having  discounted  the  bills  of  a company  which,  I 
am  informed  on  the  best  authority,  was  projected  in  the  fever 
of  the  iron  trade,  when  money  was  made  in  England  with  great 
rapidity,  but  which  had  no  capital  whatever  with  which  to 
work  and  tide  over  slack  trade,  and  which  therefore  relied  for 
funds  with  which  to  carry  on  its  operations  on  bills  discounted 
for  work  which  had  not  yet  been  manufactured.  On  the 
strength  of  such  a scheme  a large  population  of  workers  were 
gathered  together,  who,  after  a few  months  of  prosperous 
labors,  have  before  them  the  presence  and  the  prospect  of  the 
direst  distress.  Now,  narrow,  selfish,  and  unreasoning  &s  the 
action  of  working-men  sometimes  is,  in  relation  to  capitalists, 
employers,  and  consumers,  the  misconduct  of  the  most  violent 
trade-union  is  trifling  when  compared  with  the  misery  which  a 
rash  and  reckless  speculator  has  inflicted  on  those  who  trusted 
him  and  those  who  labored  for  him. 

If,  as  I believe,  civilized  communities  must  look  forward  to 
an  increasing  value  in  that  metal  which  they  have  adopted  as  the 
means  for  a currency,  and  if,  as  every  economist  in  his  senses  is 
awar£,  there  are  no  artificial  means' of  checking  the  consequent 
fall  in  prices  which  are  not  more  mischievous  than  the  inconven- 
ience which  they  seek  to  remedy;  if  there  are  temporary  causes 
which  close  what  has  been  hitherto  a profitable  market,  but  on 
which  nature  has  inflicted  a calamity  ; if  men  err  in  crowding  into 
callings  where  there  is  not  room  for  them,  and  where,  as  a neces- 
sary consequence,  profits  are  lowered — these  facts  have  occurred 
once  and  again  in  the  history  of  civilization  and  commerce,  and 
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have  their  compensations  and  their  remedies,  which  are  as  obvi- 
ous and  natural  as  the  events  themselves.  But  from  the  effects 
which  flow  from  human  passions  and  human  vices,  from 
ambition  and  greed,  from  the  criminal  acts  which  do  mischief 
to  all,  though  they  are  only  directed  against  individual  races 
or  individual  persons,  there  is  no  escape,  unless  men  sternly  and 
steadily  discountenance  that  which  is  as  debasing  as  it  is  ruin- 
ous, and  which,  as  nations  become  more  united  by  the  strong 
but  subtle  bond  of  reciprocal  benefits,  have  a wider  and  there- 
fore a more  noxious  way.  Nature,  like  the  spear  of  Achilles, 
gives  the  remedy  for  the  wound  which  she  makes  ; for  the  evil 
which  man  does,  man  must  find  the  remedy,  or  man  must  bear, 
though  he  has  not  been  guilty  of  any  thing  but  neglect,  the  just 
and  sure  retribution  of  the  offence. 


James  E.  Thorold  Rogers. 


